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PREFACE. 


It  is  a  maxim  with  an  Englishman  to  respect 
religious  convictions,  however  they  may  differ 
from  his  own ;  and  I  stipulated  for  avoidance 
of  the  religious  part  of  the  Roman  question, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  write  this 
book.  But  a  few  days  in  Rome  convinced 
me  that  the  religion  leavened  the  lump,  and 
could  not  be  left  out ;  for  every  point  showed 
it  in  action,  nor  did  an  abuse  exist  that  it  had 
not  introduced.  I  approached  the  task  thus 
imposed  with  less  reluctance,  when  I  found 
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an  organization  existing  at  Rome  to  entrap 
Protestants  ;  and  my  lasts  cruple  was  removed 
by  the  attacks  made  on  the  English  church  in 
the  recent  publications  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  Dr.  Newman. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  taunts  the  English  church 
with  its  divisions,  but  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  throw  stones ;  for  these  pages  show  that 
Rome  embosoms  as  much  discord  without  our 
freedom  of  opinion.  Dr.  Newman  has  not 
found  there  the  unity  he  sought ;  and  the 
“  Apology”  tells  us  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
absurdities  of  the  Roman  faith  has  only  taught 
him  that  his  belief  in  God  rests  on  no  evi¬ 
dence,  and  is  merely  a  conviction.  It  may  be 
nothing  that  he  ignores  Design  in  the  economy 
of  Nature,  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  mystery  of  his  own  soul ;  but  here  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  rejecting  the  evidence  of 
Revelation  ! 

I  must  express  my  thanks  for  kind  offices 
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to  my  friends  Sir  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart., 
Madame  de  Schwartz,  Henry  G.  Wreford, 
Esq.,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  Arthur  Strutt,  Esq.,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post.  I  could 
wish  to  render  the  same  acknowledgments  to 
others,  but  they  will  understand  my  motive 
for  silence,  and  accept  it  as  a  remembrance. 

S.  W.  Eullom. 

Tudor  Villa ,  Surbiton , 

July ,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ARRIVAL  AT  ROME. 

Who  would  not  feel  a  thrill  of  expectation  on 
entering  Rome !  The  great  city  fascinates  us 
from  childhood,  when  she  kindles  our  first 
enthusiasm.  We  derive  from  her  our  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  heroic  and  highest  examples  of 
virtue ;  and  our  impression  of  her  renown  never 
fades.  Her  history  is  the  history  of  mankind ; 
for  it  continues  the  narrative  of  the  world’s 
doings,  which  is  begun  in  the  Bible,  and  be¬ 
comes  linked  with  it  by  three  world-circling 
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events — the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  The  church  of  that  epoch  still 
occupies  the  seven  hills,  and  claims  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  earth,  and  thus  seems  to  carry 
on  the  vista  of  Rome’s  duration,  and  realise  her 
name  of  Eternal. 

Memory  teems  with  the  associations  thus 
raised,  so  stirring  and  varied.  Here  freedom 
was  born,  and  here  rose  the  throne  of  despotism  ; 
here  St.  Paul  preached,  and  a  thousand  martyrs 
died.  Tradition  preserves  their  foot-prints,  and 
they  lead  us  over  ground  as  hallowed  by  history 
as  religion.  Both  are  present  in  a  hundred 
monuments,  and  these  rise  amidst  triumphs 
of  later  art.  Thus  Rome  is  the  mausoleum 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  academy  of  the 
new. 

It  does  not  jar  on  these  reflections  that  we 
come  from  Civita  Vecchia  by  train,  and  a  sud¬ 
den  halt  draws  gazers  from  every  carriage. 
Nothing  is  seen  of  Rome,  but  a  range  of  arches 
stretches  into  the  Campagna*  and  holds  the  eye 
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enchained — for  this  is  a  Roman  aqueduct.  The 
train  bounds  on,  and  houses  appear  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  beginning  with  a  point,  and  spreading 
wider — houses  of  antique  stone,  bleached  and 
withered.  There  are  battlemented  walls,  also, 
and  towers  and  domes  rise  behind — but  not  the 
dome  we  all  seek.  Could  this  be  Rome  ? 

The  train  moves  at  a  snail’s  pace,  and  allows 
every  object  to  be  seen.  The  bright  December 
day  was  closing,  and  threw  its  last  rays  on  the 
city,  to  which  the  clear  atmosphere  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  picture;  for  no  smoke  rose 
from  the  chimneys,  and  all  lay  motionless.  We 
are  still  in  suspense,  and  look  round  again  for 
St.  Peter’s,  but  in  vain.  Miniature  St.  Peters 
there  are  in  plenty,  and  its  dome  is  multiplied 
in  little,  as  if  every  church  were  created  in  its 
likeness.  But  hills  screen  the  towering  pile 
itself. 

For  this  was  really  Rome.  A  bridge  carries 
us  over  the  Tiber,  yellow  as  of  old,  and  we  pass 
a  vast  inclosure,  wearing  the  impress  of  cen¬ 
turies.  The  loftv  walls  are  massive  still ;  time 
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has  barely  furrowed  the  gateway ;  and  the 
battlements  challenge  another  thousand  years. 
There  is  a  pile  of  ruin  within,  and  we  need  no 
oracle  to  tell  its  name :  it  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars. 

We  cross  a  road,  and  catch  sight  of  men, 
and  teams,  and  thriving  gardens.  Signs  of 
life,  at  last,  but  not  wholly  of  the  day ;  for  the 
men  are  excavating  a  ruin,  and  the  teams  carry 
off  the  out-throw.  And  now  the  train  comes 
under  an  arch  of  iron  and  glass ;  ruin  and  tra¬ 
dition  are  yielding  to  progress ;  a  railway  has 
entered  Rome. 

There  is  no  bustle  on  the  platform,  and  the 
few  passengers  have  time  to  look  round,  as  they 
alight,  and  await  their  luggage.  This  was  ob¬ 
tained  without  difficulty ;  for  the  pressure  was 
slight  and  everyone  eager  to  render  assistance, 
giving  me  a  presage  of  the  kindness  I  was  to 
receive  from  many  in  Rome. 

I  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  as  I  drove  through 
the  city,  and  remembered  that  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  the  first  romance  from  my  pen — 
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“  The  King  and  the  Countess” — and  which  I 
found  circulating  here,  both  in  English  and 
French.  I  was  now  to  visit  the  scenes  I  had 
dreamt  of  in  youth,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
literary  toil ;  and  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  they 
would  inspire.  Hope  whispered  that  the  climate 
might  restore  my  health,  and  reconciled  me  to 
the  three  flights  of  steps  by  which  we  ascended 
to  our  quarters.  Here  we  were  greeted  by 
English  voices,  and  found  ourselves  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HOUSES  AND  HOUSEKEEPING. 

All  the  houses  at  Rome  are  of  stone,  and 
their  height  ranges  about  four  storeys,  though 
palaces  rise  to  five  and  six.  They  are  let  in 
floors,  and  these  are  approached  by  a  common 
staircase,  reached  from  the  street  by  a  passage 
or  court.  The  stairs  are  of  composition,  and 
not  kept  in  the  best  order,  being  never  washed, 
so  that  one  may  get  dirtier  in  going  up  the 
stairs  of  a  house  than  in  crossing  the  city. 
They  are  well  lit  in  the  daytime,  but  the  light 
enters  by  open  arches,  which  also  admit  the 
wind,  and  the  cold  is  greater  at  night,  when 
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the  stairs  are  in  darkness.  The  latter  incon¬ 
venience  is  met  by  providing  one’s  self  with 
a  taper  and  lucifer,  and  these  are  drawn  from 
the  pocket  on  entering  a  passage,  and  enable  us 
to  make  our  way  up.  No  taper  is  needed  in 
the  best  houses,  where  every  flight  is  supplied 
with  a  lamp — particularly  when  there  is  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  visitors. 

Each  floor  contains  the  appurtenances  of  a 
dwelling,  and  shuts  into  itself.  The  tenant 
fixes  his  card  on  the  door,  which  has  a  slide’  for 
the  purpose ;  and  this  is  very  useful  to  visitors, 
who  find  it  difficult  to  remember  the  flight  of 
every  acquaintance.  The  proper  degree  of  ele¬ 
vation  varies  with  the  situation  of  the  house, 
and  its  aspect  to  the  sun;  but  preference  is 
usually  given  to  the  second  and  third  floors,  as 
they  fall  less  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  oppo¬ 
site.  Sunshine  is  of  great  importance  in  Rome, 
both  for  health  and  comfort ;  and  apartments 
commanding  it  obtain  a  high  price.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  sought  for  bedrooms,  as  they  rarely  pos¬ 
sess  fireplaces,  and  can  be  warmed  by  no  other 
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means  ;  for  the  braziers  of  charcoal  in  use  pro¬ 
duce  little  effect  on  the  temperature,  and  cause 
headache. 

The  interior  of  a  flat  opens  from  a  lobby  or 
anteroom,  and  the  chief  apartment  is  reached 
through  folding-doors  at  the  end,  while  doors  at 
the  sides  lead  to  the  other  rooms.  The  doors  are 
hung  with  velvet  curtains,  which  exclude  draughts, 
and  the  arrangement  conduces  to  effect,  as  well 
as  comfort.  These  objects  are  kept  in  view  at 
every  point.  Warmth  is  secured  by  carpeting 
the  stone  floor,  and  draping  the  windows  with 
thick  curtains ;  and  effect,  by  a  handsome  paper 
on  the  walls,  and  tinted  ceilings,  enframing 
arabesques  or  flowers.  The  fire-place  has  a 
sloping  roof,  confining  the  chimney  to  a  small 
fissure  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  throws  all  the 
heat  into  the  room,  which  it  does  more  effectually 
from  being  almost  on  the  level  of  the  floor.  It 
is  formed  of  two  slabs  of  brick,  with  an  opening 
between,  and  the  fire  blazes  across,  while  the 
embers  drop  in  the  cavity.  The  fuel  is  logs 
of  wood,  and  makes  a  good  fire,  but  is  expen- 
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sive,  a  load  serving  only  three  weeks,  and  costing 
nearly  a  pound. 

There  are  two  modes  of  living  in  Rome — the 
English  and  the  Italian;  and  they  involve  such 
a  difference  of  cost,  that  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  may  be  useful.  Prices  doubled  about 
three  years  ago,  and  took  another  jump  last 
year ;  so  that  they  are  now  at  their  highest ;  for 
any  further  rise  will  correct  itself  by  keeping 
away  visitors.  There  are  already  great  mur¬ 
murs  ;  and  the  discovery  has  been  made  that 
the  place  for  cheap  living  is  England.  Not 
only  do  we  pay  more  in  Rome,  but  the  staples 
are  of  inferior  quality,  the  bread  being  sour,  and 
the  meat  tough.  Very  good  bread  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  Muller,  the  English  baker,  but  this  is 
dear,  what  costs  sevenpence  in  England  being 
here  tenpence.  The  difference  in  the  price  of 
meat  is  not  so  great,  and  poultry  is  about 
the  same,  but  then  it  is  not  eatable.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  dearer,  the  price  of  tea  being  no¬ 
minally  the  same  as  in  England,  but  really  a 
fourth  more,  as  the  pound  is  only  twelve  ounces. 
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The  charge  is  also  higher  for  milk,  butter,  and 
wine;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  “  wine  of 
the  country,5’  which  is  good  of  its  kind,  and 
cheap. 

It  is  usual  for  the  moneyed  English  to  engage 
a  set  of  servants,  when  they  do  not  bring  out 
their  own,  and  live  much  as  in  England,  but 
this  cannot  be  done  with  an  Italian  cook.  Nor 
is  it  easy  with  an  English  cook  in  an  Italian 
kitchen ;  and  a  friend  told  me  he  was  obliged 
to  alter  his  stoves  to  make  it  practicable.  But 
persons  of  limited  means  are  usually  simple 
in  their  diet,  and  may  contrive  to  get  on, 
particularly  under  the  spur  of  necessity  ;  for 
food  is  only  wholesome  here  when  dressed  at 
home. 

The  Roman  style  of  living  possesses  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cheapness.  More  sour  bread  than 
one  person  can  eat  may  be  obtained  for  two¬ 
pence  ;  and  the  restaurants  supply  a  dinner  for 
prices  varying  from  eighteenpence  a  head  to 
nine  shillings.  It  generally  consists  of  soup,  a 
roast,  a  boil,  or  stew,  and  a  sweet ;  and  these 
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are  very  good  for  a  few  days.  Bat  your  pur¬ 
veyor  then  considers  he  has  secured  your  custom, 
and  you  notice  a  change,  which  grows  beautifully 
plainer  every  day,  and  you  advance  to  the  state 
when  the  soup  is  hot  water  bewitched,  the  mut¬ 
ton  refined  into  kid,  and  the  chicken  into  old 
cock.  It  may  be  added  that  dinners  are  brought 
through  the  streets  in  tin  boxes,  warmed  by 
braziers,  and  delivered  hot. 

Persons  eating  the  Roman  bread  find  a  cor¬ 
rective  for  the  sourness  in  recotti,  which  is  used 
instead  of  butter,  and  is  cheaper.  It  resembles 
Devonshire  cream  in  appearance,  and  is  prepared 
much  in  the  same  way,  but  does  not  possess 
the  same  substance. 

One  of  the  boasts  of  Old  Rome  was  its  aque¬ 
ducts,  and  they  preserve  their  importance  in  the 
modern  city,  where  every  house  is  well  supplied 
with  water.  The  cistern  stands  in  the  yard, 
immediately  under  the  arches  or  windows,  and 
is  reached  from  each  flat  by  buckets,  lowered  by 
pulleys.  The  abundance  of  the  limpid  spring 
was  a  great  boon  to  me,  an  insatiable  water 
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drinker ;  and  its  quality  would  have  satisfied 
even  friend  “  George,”  and  made  him  turn 
from  the  Avon  puddle,  which  he  lately  drank  at 
Primrose  Hill. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STREETS. 

It  is  impossible  to  build  a  city  to  exclude  both 
cold  and  heat,  in  a  region  where  both  are  exces¬ 
sive.  This  ought  to  have  suggested  a  compro¬ 
mise  to  the  Romans,  who  have  only  guarded 
against  heat,  and  their  city  would  be  wholesomer 
and  pleasanter.  It  is  now  unsuited  for  any 
season,  malaria  rendering  it  uninhabitable  in 
summer,  and  narrow  streets  shutting  out  the 
sun  in  winter.  Some  of  the  thoroughfares 
strike  like  a  well.  The  galleries  and  churches  are 
glaciers :  their  contents  enchant  you  with  Rome, 
but  under  a  chill,  and  you  conceive  how  it 
would  be  improved  with  the  chill  off. 
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The  city  is  seen  best  an  hour  before  sunset. 
Then  the  population  is  astir,  and  thread  the 

streets,  and  fashion  sends  out  its  equipages. 

» 

These  are  of  many  shapes,  and  legion  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  grandest  belonging  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  and  equalling  our  Lord  Mayor’s.  A 
few  paces  bring  us  into  the  Piazza  de  Spagna — 
a  great  resort  at  this  hour.  A  piazza  is  a  space 
before  a  cathedral  or  palace,  and  usually  sur¬ 
rounds  a  fountain  and  obelisk.  The  Piazza  de 
Spagna  fronts  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  fountain  of  the 
Barque,  and  adorned  by  a  fine  obelisk,  commemo¬ 
rating  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  piazza 
is  about  the  size  of  Torrington  Square,  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  batch  of  thoroughfares,  which  pour  in  a 
constant  tide  of  vehicles,  and  make  .progress 
hazardous. 

Walking  is  not  easy  in  any  part  of  Rome  ; 
for  the  streets  are  paved  with  small  lava 
stones,  shelving  from  the  sides,  and  very 
slippery,  while  there  are  no  footways,  and  car¬ 
riages  tear  along  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  any 
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one  to  be  in  the  way.  The  navigation  is  worst 
in  the  Piazza  de  Spagna.  There  you  must  keep 
alert  as  well  as  walk  gingerly,  or  the  wheels  of  a 
carriage  will  brush  you  up  at  an  unexpected 
moment.  A  group  flies  from  danger  in  front, 
and  is  nearly  run  down  behind,  escaping  to 
meet  a  dash  from  a  side  street.  But  there  is 
no  real  peril  if  you  exercise  your  agility ;  for 
the  ways  are  guarded  by  St.  Antonio. 

One  of  the  sights  of  the  Piazza  de  Spagna  is 
the  clerical  students,  whom  the  colleges  pour 
out  at  this  hour,  and  parade  through  the  city. 
They  are  of  all  countries,  and  generally  fine 
young  men,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Each  college  has  its  company,  and  a 
dress  of  its  own,  one  delighting  in  white,  ano¬ 
ther  in  purple;  and  so  through  the  rainbow, 
with  many  supplemental  colours.  The  cut  of 
the  robe  is  quaint,  and  not  unbecoming,  but 
we  have  a  prejudice  for  our  English  cap  and 
gown,  and  should  not  object  to  a  freer  step, 
and  some  of  the  sprightliness  of  youth.  Per¬ 
haps  their  absence  may  be  due  to  two  dons, 
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who  come  on  behind,  and  seem  to  guarantee 
propriety. 

The  collegians  are  not  the  only  models  in  the 
Piazza  de  Spagna.  We  come  on  the  models  of 
the  artists,  who  turn  out  at  the  same  time ;  for 
it  is  blind  man’s  holiday.  Here  is  a  group  of 
father,  mother,  two  girls  and  a  boy — a  model 
family.  Their  appearance  does  not  encourage 
emulation,  being  not  so  nice  as  picturesque ;  for 
their  garments  would  hardly  fetch  sixpence  on 
their  backs,  though  they  are  worth  a  hundred 
pounds  in  a  painting.  The  man  reads  my 
thought ;  and  his  smile  seems  to  say,  “  so  much 
for  art !”  The  devoutest  admirers  of  nature 
would  admit  it  a  case  for  varnishing — and  wash¬ 
ing.  But  what  materials  !  A  sugar-loaf  hat,  not 
much  battered — a  fine  head,  expressive  features, 
and  a  beard  like  St.  Peter’s,  the  wardrobe  match¬ 
ing,  and  comprising  a  threadbare  cloak,  which 
comes  out  a  soft  brown,  a  red  waistcoat,  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  rich  for  effect,  and  breeches 
of  goat-hair.  Such  was  the  father  !  The  woman 
might  be  about  forty,  and  preserved  her  charms, 
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though  they  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
— except  for  the  flash  of  her  eye.  Her  head¬ 
dress  was  neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  but  rose  in  a 
square,  and  threw  a  drab  lappet  behind.  A  tip¬ 
pet  mantled  her  shoulders,  and  gave  the  artist  a 
bright  red,  while  her  dress  was  blue  and  seedy. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  array  of  the 
two  girls,  except  that  they  sported  red  caps,  and 
their  tippets  were  of  many  hues.  They  in¬ 
herited  their  mother’s  eyes,  too,  and  looked 
young  gipsies.  But  the  flower  of  the  dock  was 
the  boy — a  rosy,  chubby-faced  fellow,  with  the 
same  eyes,  and  the  addition  of  long  lashes,  and 
flowing  raven  locks.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
rags,  and  bowled  along,  an  embodiment  of 
beauty  and  dirt. 

The  steps  to  the  Pincia  is  where  the  models 
congregate,  sitting  in  rows,  and  blazing  with 
colour.  Here  I  saw  Stella.  She  is  a  picture 
herself,  with  eyes  like  gems,  and  dims  the  red 
of  her  cap  by  her  complexion.  Her  hair  is 
black  as  night,  and  falls  in  curls,  which  are  the 
gift  of  nature,  and  stream  over  her  shoulders  to 
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mark  the  delicacy  of  her  skin.  She  attracts 
the  English  ladies,  as  they  descend  from  the 
Pincia,  and  they  stop  to  pay  her  compliments 
— raised  above  envy  by  their  gentleness,  as  well 
as  their  looks,  which  Stella’s  cannot  eclipse. 
She  smiles,  and  nods,  and  her  eyes  sparkle, 
and  her  face  lights  up,  and  so  does  her  figure, 
seeming  to  beam  with  joy.  One  lady  takes  off’ 
her  tippet,  and  puts  it  on  in  a  new  w7ay,  which 
has  a  grace  of  its  owm,  but  is  scarcely  more 
striking — yet  it  catches  Stella’s  fancy,  and  she 
is  smiling  proudly  as  we  pass  on. 

The  Piazza  de  Spagna  possesses  the  best 
shops.  They  are  only  three  in  number,  and 
would  look  small  in  London,  or  Paris,  but  they 
are  great  here,  where  a  shop  is  a  rarity.  What 
bear  the  name  are  mere  entrances,  divided  be¬ 
tween  a  glass  doorway,  and  two  glass  slips. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  larger  ones  in  the 
Corso,  and  the  Via  Condotti,  and  these  make  a 
display,  which  is  dazzling  for  Rome.  The  most 
attractive  are  the  jewellers’,  the  picture-dealers’, 
and  those  for  the  sale  of  mosaics — and  one 
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should  not  be  deterred  from  purchases  by  the 
prices,  as  these  may  always  be  beaten  down  a 
third. 

We  turn  from  the  Piazza  into  the  Via  Ba- 
buino,  a  remove  from  sunshine  to  shadow. 
The  Romans  creep  along  here,  with  their  cloaks 
swung  round  chest,  and  chin,  and  mouth,  and 
show  only  their  eyes,  and  part  of  their  nose, 
which  they  follow  persistently,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  At  the  same  time,  girls  and 
women  go  with  bare  heads,  or  wear  but  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  at  most,  and  look  quite  comfortable. 
Some  of  the  women  use  their  heads  as  shoul¬ 
ders,  carrying  loads  that  would  stagger  an  ox 
— but  so  nicely  balanced,  that  they  dash  along 
without  lifting  a  finger.  It  is  a  sight  we  cannot 
understand,  when  hulking  fellows  are  loitering 
round  fires  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and  seem 
to  want  a  job.  But  these  are  lazy  Neapolitans, 
and  the  women  are  Romans. 

The  street  fires  abound  on  a  cold  day.  The 
Romans  see  the  same  virtue  in  a  blaze  that  an 
Irishman  does  in  a  herring,  and  draw  it  out  by 
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pointing,  shirt-sleeves  being  raiment  enough  by 
the  fire,  though  an  inch  away  calls  for  cloak  and 
muffler.  Women  dispense  with  shawl  and  bon¬ 
net,  but  cannot  stir  without  their  scaldina — a 
small  pot  of  kindled  charcoal,  carried  like  a 
reticule.  The  boys  collect  sticks,  in  an  open 
place,  and  make  a  bonfire,  and  everybody 
brightens,  as  if  it  warmed  the  neighbourhood. 
In  fact,  a  Roman  needs  only  to  see  a  fire,  to 
be  in  a  glow. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  streets  is 
the  shrines  to  the  Virgin,  met  at  every  corner, 
and  we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  Great  is  Mary 
of  the  Romans.”  Sometimes  they  are  simply  a 
picture,  screened  by  wire-work ;  other  shrines 
exhibit  a  lamprand  a  few  open  like  a  room,  and 
form  a  chapel.  The  pictures  show  the  same 
diversity,  and  meet  every  taste,  the  Madonna 
taking  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus.  A  shrine  in 
the  Via  San  Marco  pourtrays  her  as  a  black — 
but  this  is  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  old 
Venetian  palace,  and  may  be  a  compliment  to 
Othello.  Still,  it  might  attract,  in  a  proper 
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situation.  The  winking  Virgins  have  done  the 
Church  some  service — is  there  nothing  to  be 
done  by  a  black  one  ? 

A  shrine  is  rarely  far  from  a  fountain — and 
Rome  is  proud  of  her  fountains,  though  they 
seldom  rise  to  beauty.  Some  are  a  mere  mouth 
in  a  niche ;  others  have  pretension  enough,  but 
no  grace ;  and  others  are  a  world  too  wide  for 
their  shrunk  streams.  The  fountains  of  the 
Piazza  de  Spagna,  and  Piazza  Navona  are  among 
the  last.  That  of  “  de  Trevi”  has  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  falling  over  artificial  rocks,  and  is 
capped  by  Neptune  in  his  car,  with  horses  and 
Tritons — but  it  is  imposing  more  from  the  rush 
of  water  than  the  structure,  which  is  heavy  and 
tasteless.  There  is  more  water  at  the  Fountain 
Paulina,  crowning  the  Janiculum,  and  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  with  judgment,  gushing  from  niches, 
between  columns  of  granite,  and  from  the 
mouths  of  dragons,  and  pouring  cascades  into 
a  spacious  basin.  But  little  is  accomplished 
by  Art  even  here,  and  we  should  not  blush 
for  Trafalgar  Square,  if  we  could  blot  out  the 
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fountains  of  St.  Peter’s.  These  two  jets  are 
unequalled  in  the  world.  The  water  is  thrown 
up  from  a  vase,  and  spreads  a  cloud  of  silver 
above,  forming  a  rainbow  in  the  sunshine,  and 
falling  in  a  shower  of  light.  Never  were  such 
effects  achieved  by  means  so  simple. 

Palaces  are  as  plentiful  in  Rome  as  fountains, 
every  large  house  being  called  a  palace,  and  the 
name  being  independent  of  appearances,  if  there 
be  size.  A  palace  opens  from  the  street  by  an 
archway,  flanking  the  door,  and  showing  a  court¬ 
yard  and  fountain,  and  it  is  a  storey  higher 
than  the  ordinary  houses.  Many  are  let  in 
flats,  but  others  belong  to  nobles,  who  occupy 
them  as  residences.  These  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  higher  state  of  repair,  and  their 
giant  porter,  who  stands  waiting  in  the  archway, 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  the  owner  on  a  festival 
day,  when  he  is  stiff  with  gold  and  silver.  Such 
feathers  would  spoil  an  English  flunkey,  but  the 
Italian  touches  his  cocked  hat  if  he  is  addressed, 
and  is  as  civil  as  an  orange. 

The  best  palaces  are  in  the  Corso,  the  only 
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arterial  street,  and  itself  hardly  deserving  the 
name,  for  it  traverses  but  a  part  of  the  city,  and 
ends  nowhere.  It  is  thronged  at  this  hour, 
people  streaming  along  the  sides,  in  both 
directions,  and  carriages  choking  the  middle. 
We  come  to  the  Piazza  Colonna,  a  space  round 
the  column  of  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  here  all 
Rome  seems  to  have  met  by  particular  appoint¬ 
ment.  Everybody  is  talking  to  everybody, 
round  the  column,  and  over  the  Piazza,  and  they 
are  watched  by  everybody  from  the  sides.  One 
spot  embraces  both  the  exchange  and  St. 
James’s  Street,  but  they  stand  as  distinct  as 
ever,  and  a  glance  shows  the  boundaries  of 
each. 

We  wander  on,  and  reach  the  Piazza  de  Pas- 
quino,  where  stand  the  remains  of  a  group,  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  Menelaus  with  the  body  of 
Patroclus.  A  torso  is  perfect,  and  witnesses  to 
the  beauty  of  the  complete  work,  of  which  even 
ancient  Rome  might  be  proud.  But  the  spot 
does  not  take  its  halo  from  the  Iliad ,  or  any 
classic  association.  The  creator  of  its  renown 
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was  Pasquino,  a  tailor.  This  Martial  of  the 
thimble  lived  opposite,  and  became  so  noted  tor 
his  political  epigrams,  that  such  compositions 
are  now  called  by  his  name,  as  is  the  ancient 
statue,  and  the  Romans  affix  their  witticisms  to 
the  pedestal,  as  the  tailor’s  shrine. 

Shops  almost  disappear  in  the  narrow  streets 
around,  and  the  houses  rise  like  precipices  in  a 
gloomy  defile.  The  basements  form  smithies 
or  bell-foundries,  or  retreats  for  carpenters  and 
wheelwrights,  and  one  hears  the  clang  of  metal 
and  hammers,  while  a  forge  blazes  in  the 
back-ground,  and  makes  the  darkness  visible. 
Squalid  children  run  about,  or  play  at  chuck- 
farthing,  or  learn  to  smoke,  practising  on  cigar 
ends  and  cane,  and  with  such  success,  that  boys 
of  nine  are  adepts.  This  rage  for  tobacco  is  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  Government,  which 
monopolizes  the  supply,  and  cigars  are  poured 
out  as  abundantly  as  water,  the  corner  of  every 
street  having  its  cigar  stall.  The  weed  rules 
all  classes,  from  the  Pope  to  the  peasant — 

“Cheers  the  priest’s  vigil,  and  the  layman's  glass,” 
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and  is  nosed  in  all  places — the  street,  the  palace, 
the  shop,  the  cab,  and  the  train,  wherever  we 
turn,  and  wherever  we  breathe,  a  perpetual 
fumigation. 

The  smoke  is  not  unwelcome  in  some  of  the 
streets,  where  it  overpowers  worse  odours,  and 
where  one  were  discreet  not  to  look  round,  for 
we  might  imagine  ourselves  in  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  Such  things  can  be  in  Rome  with¬ 
out  our  special  wonder ;  but  one  does  feel  sur¬ 
prised  at  a  shower  of  potato  parings  and  turnip- 
tops,  and  we  look  up  inquiringly,  remembering 
what  strange  phenomena  are  on  record.  It  is 
disappointing  to  find  the  downpour  is  artificial, 
and  comes  from  an  attic  window,  where  a 
Roman  matron  regulates  its  descent.  The 
streets  are  littered  with  this  garbage,  but  it  is 
swept  into  heaps  in  the  leading  thoroughfares, 
and  forms  diggings  for  the  rag-pickers,  whom  it 
attracts  at  all  hours,  and  even  midnight  shows 
their  small  taper’s  light  at  the  work. 

We  make  our  way  through  a  maze  of  streets, 
and  come  on  a  strange  company,  following  a 
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cross,  and  shaking  small  tin  boxes  of  pebbles 
as  they  pass.  These  are  the  Penitents,  or 
Knights  of  the  Sack,  as  they  are  derisively 
called — for  the  mummeries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  ridiculed  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
The  band  is  composed  of  nobles,  and  each  wears 
a  gown  of  sackcloth  tied  round  the  waist  with  a 
rope,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  with  a  fall 
over  the  face,  leaving  holes  for  the  eyes  and 
nose.  Their  feet  are  cased  in  sandals  and  their 
legs  bare,  which  is  less  in  character  with  the 
season  than  with  their  purpose — for  this  band 
of  nobles  has  come  out  to  beg  !  The  rattle  of 
their  boxes  attracts  the  charitable,  and  a  slit  in 
the  lids  receives  donations.  The  receipts  will 
be  expended  in  masses  for  the  dead,  and  any 
possessor  of  a  halfpenny  may  help  a  soul  out  of 
purgatory.  This  is  the  root  of  the  habit  of 
begging  that  leavens  the  whole  Italian  people. 
Beggary  is  not  only  made  respectable  by  the 
Church,  it  is  ennobled  and  sanctified. .  The 
prince  begs,  the  friar  begs,  the  nun  begs,  the 
peasant  begs,  and  the  child  begs.  A  man 
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throws  up  his  trade,  calls  himself  a  hermit,  and 
boasts  that  his  whole  living  is  begging.  So 
begging  is  made  reverent,  and  beggars  swarm. 
They  stop  you  in  the  streets,  block  you  in  the 
lanes,  and  dog  you  in  the  churches.  A  man 
leaves  his  work  to  beg,  and  a  woman  her  distaff. 
The  Pope  himself  begs,  and  last  year’s  Peter’s 
pence  maintained  his  army.  The  beggar  knows 
this,  for  he  has  given  of  his  own  dole,  and  how 
can  he  think  begging  disreputable,  when  he 
sees  it  throned  and  canonized  ? 

Religious  parade  is  rampant  here,  and  surges 
through  every  street.  Scarcely  have  the  Peni¬ 
tents  disappeared,  when  the  ear  catches  a  low 
chaunt  and  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  directing 
our  eyes  to  a  priest  under  a  canopy,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  four  choristers,  who  bear  the  canopy 
aloft,  and  lighted  tapers  in  their  other  hand. 
The  bell  is  rung  by  a  boy  in  front,  and 
admonishes  every  one  to  stand  aside  and  pay 
adoration  to  the  Sacrament.  This  the  priest 
keeps  high  in  the  air  with  both  hands.  It  is 
on  its  way  to  a  dying  man,  and  the  chorister 
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boys  enter  the  sick  chamber,  where  the  man 
may  be  sinking  under  an  infectious  disease. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  more  barbarous  practice, 
or  a  greater  perversion  of  a  rite  designed  for  our 
consolation,  and  framed  in  a  spirit  so  tender. 
And  the  boys  give  no  effect  to  the  pageant, 
for  we  only  smile  at  their  dexterity  in  keeping 
in  their  candles  and  preserving  the  wax,  which 
is  sometimes  caught  on  a  paper  by  a  little  fellow 
at  their  side.  The  Pharisees  were  rebuked  for 
obtruding  religion  on  the  streets,  but  their 
offence  was  light  to  this,  which  drags  its  most 
sacred  emblem  through  the  mire,  and  mocks  it 
with  farthing  tapers  in  the  glare  of  day. 

A  blast  of  trumpets  rings  through  the  air, 
while  the  covenant  of  peace  is  still  in  sight, 
and  sounds  strangely  discordant.  Nor  are  we 
soothed  by  the  spectacle  it  heralds  ;  for  a  turn 
of  the  street  discloses  a  column  of  soldiers  in 
full  march.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Pope’s 
army,  patrolling  the  city,  and  reminding  the 
faithful  that  his  kingdom  is  of  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next.  Peter  has  merged  into  Judas,  and 
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brought  up  this  multitude  with  swords  and 
staves,  from  the  offscourings  of  every  nation. 
Now  it  is  not  Bourhon  who  draws  the  black 
bands  to  Rome,  but  the  Father  of  Christendom, 
and  he  follows  them  up  with  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  in  the  shape  of  a  train  of  artillery. 
The  Church  is  now  militant  indeed,  and  has 
abandoned  bulls  for  balls — hut  her  right  arm 
has  forgotten  its  cunning. 

A  narrow  street  brings  us  to  a  point  where 
malaria  has  set  a  bound  to  the  houses,  and 
given  to  vineyards  the  wide  space  to  the  city 
ramparts  ;  and  here  the  way  runs  between  walls, 
and  grows  secluded.  This  makes  it  attractive 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  come 
through  the  city  in  their  carriages,  and  alight  in 
the  outskirts,  where  they  walk  unnoted.  But 
they  are  never  alone,  being  sometimes  attended 
by  a  chaplain  and  secretary,  sometimes  by  four 
or  five  priests,  and  followed  close  by  their 
equipages.  Such  a  group  is  now  in  sight,  its 
chief  a  step  in  advance,  and  scarlet  hat  and 
gown  announce  “  my  lord  cardinal.”  He  is 
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accompanied  by  two  priests,  one  on  either  side, 
and  behind  come  two  footmen  in  cocked  hats 
and  cloaks,  while  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  the 
carriage,  and  the  horses  toss  their  plumed 
heads  in  conscious  state.  It  was  my  first  glimpse 
of  a  cardinal,  and  I  looked  at  him  with  interest, 
but  a  few  days  in  Rome  takes  away  the  strange¬ 
ness,  and  cardinals  become  caviare. 

In  truth,  we  are  constantly  meeting  a  greater 
personage — the  Pope  himself.  His  favourite 
drive  is  through  the  Trasteverre,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  but  he  sometimes  dashes  up 
the  Corso,  and  is  often  in  these  outskirts.  One 
of  the  guard  of  nobles  rides  in  front,  and  is 
followed  by  another,  and  then  come  half-a-dozen 
together,  and  these  surround  a  coach-and-four, 
containing  the  Pontiff,  while  another  coach-and- 
four  brings  on  his  household.  The  guards  ride 
with  drawn  swords,  and  the  foremost  orders  all 
carriages  to  halt,  and  passengers  to  kneel  down. 
I  raise  my  hat,  and  the  Pope  waves  me  a  bless¬ 
ing  as  he  flies  past.  His  subjects  rise  from 
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their  knees  and  frown ;  the  carriages  and  carts 
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go  on  their  way  ;  and  the  road  stands  firm,  as 
if  it  had  not  been  traversed  by  Heaven’s  Vice¬ 
gerent. 

I  turn  again  amongst  the  houses,  and  reach 
the  most  historic  spot  in  the  city  of  history. 
There  is  a  soldier  on  guard,  where  stood  a  Ro¬ 
man  guard  two  thousand  years  ago.  But,  alas  ! 
the  guard  is  not  Roman  now.  The  Gauls  hold 
the  Capitol ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANCIENT  ROME. 

We  stand  on  the  foundations  of  Rome,  and 
imagination  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when 
she  rose  from  the  rock,  and  found  ramparts  in 
these  hills.  We  see  the  low  wall  that  divided 
the  camps  of  the  two  brothers,  and  Remus  take 
the  leap  which  gave  the  chiefdom  to  his  brother. 
The  settlement  creeps  down  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  overlooks  the  valley  and  Curtian  lake,  which 
spread  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine.  What 
associations  cluster  in  this  space !  It  was  in 
that  valley  the  Ptomans  fled  before  the  Sabines 
till  Romulus  appealed  to  Jupiter,  and  led  them 
back  to  victory,  and  here  the  Sabine  women 
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rushed  between  the  combatants  and  merged 
them  in  one  people.  The  fight  had  driven 
Romulus  to  the  dank  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and 
he  chose  this  site  for  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  who 
had  turned  the  battle  in  his  favour.^  It  was 
the  first  erection  on  the  Capitoline,  and  could 
be  seen  from  the  little  town,  which  lay  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  commanded  the 
ridge.  The  temple  rose  and  perished,  and  rose 
again,  but  nothing  remains  but  a  flight  of  steps, 
mounting  to  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli ;  and  these 
we  venerate  also  for  having  given  a  seat  to  Gib¬ 
bon,  when  he  looked  down  on  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
and  caught  the  inspiration  of  his  history. 

The  early  Roman  chronicles  are  pronounced 
fables,  but  the  voice  of  our  nature  speaks  in 
the  record,  and  attests  its  truth.  We  read  in 
it  of  heroism  and  devotedness,  but  not  of  more 
than  is  credible,  and  they  are  linked  with  weak¬ 
ness,  the  taint  of  humanity.  Instances  teem 
on  this  spot.  It  was  from  the  Capitol  that  the 
beautiful  Tarpeia  descended  to  the  camp  of 

*  Livy,  i.  12. 
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Tatius,  in  the  valley  below,  and  bargained  for 
the  betrayal  of  the  citadel.  We  know  how  the 
Sabines  agreed  to  give  her  the  gold  on  their  left 
arms,  on  which  they  bore  their  shields,  and 
threw  these  upon  her,  as  she  opened  the  portal, 
crushing  her  under  their  weight/'1'  Such  a  story 
is  its  own  voucher.  It  bears  the  impress  of  the 
age  in  its  barbarism  and  treachery,  and  mirrors 
it  again  in  Tarpeia’s  crime,  and.  her  mingled 
weakness  and  courage.  There  is  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  about  the  history  of  Manlius,  though 
it  embraces  a  nobler  theme  and  riper  era. 
Weariness  had  overcome  the  sentinels  ;  the  very 
watchdogs  slept,  but  the  hero  hears  an  alarm 
in  the  cackle  of  geese.  A  moment  later,  and 
the  Capitol  had  been  lost ;  but  he  meets  the 
Gaul  on  the  battlement,  grapples  his  throat,  and 
hings  him  on  his  mounting  comrades.  The 
scuffle  rouses  the  garrison,  who  rush  to  his  aid, 
and  Rome  is  saved. f  A  fewr  yards  from  the 
spot  is  a  precipice,  where  the  same  Manlius  was 
grappled  by  Romans,  and  hurled  down  himself. 


*  Livy,  i.  1 1. 
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It  is  the  Tarpeian  rock,  named  from  Tarpeia, 
and  reserved  for  traitors.  I  stand  on  its  verge, 
where  it  sinks  like  a  wall,  and  still  measures 
sixty  feet  to  the  bottom,  shallowed  by  time  and 
ruin.  Manlius  would  now  fall  on  a  heap  of 
filth,  the  sweepings  of  a  rookery  below,  and 
which  sends  up  an  odour  to  this  height. 

A  dirty  street  brings  us  to  an  archway,  which 
opens  on  the  Capitol,  and  we  enter  its  precincts 
through  statues  and  trophies.  The  present 
building  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  while  other  antiques  fill  niches  in  the 
facade,  and  adorn  the  ballustrade  in  front. 
But  we  have  no  eyes  but  for  the  Emperor  on 
horseback.  This  miracle  of  art  all  but  lives. 
“  It  trots,”  exclaimed  Michael  Angelo,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  horse,  and  the  rider  is  no 
less  perfect.  We  know  not  whether  to  admire 
most  his  features,  figure,  posture,  expression, 
or  air.  All  befit  the  King  of  the  world,  and 
the  bronze  has  been  as  wax  in  the  hand  of  the 
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unknown,  who  gave  to  all  ages  this  form  and 
pressure. 

Flight  on  flight  of  steps  carry  us  to  the  roof 
of  the  Capitol,  whence  we  see  all  that  remains  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  hollow  below,  like  the  bed 
of  a  dried-up  river,  and  here  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum,  blocks  overgrown  with  moss,  broken 
columns,  and  columns  still  erect — rich  Corin¬ 
thians,  with  cornice  and  architrave,  and  crown 
of  wild  grass  and  bramble.  It  looks  to  me  as 
.  if  a  flood  had  rushed  through  the  channel,  and 
toppled  all  down,  and  a  shower  has  wet  the 
moss  to  give  the  illusion  colour.  But  there  has 
been  no  flood  here  but  Time’s. 

The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  rises  to 
the  left,  and  marks  the  Sacred  Way,  and  the 
course  of  this  is  preserved  by  the  arch  of  Titus, 
and  by  the  arch  of  Constantine.  It  is  a 
highway  of  ruins  ;  the  left  hand  presenting  the 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus¬ 
tina,  in  noble  preservation,  the  remains  of  the 
basilica  of  Constantine,  and  of  the  temples  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  with  the  majestic  pile  of  the 
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Colosseum  ;  while  the  right  is  bordered  by  the 
Palatine  hill,  where  the  battlemented  walls  of 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars  seem  a  fallen  city.  The 
distance  shows  us  the  column  of  Trajan — that 
great  pillar  which  seems  to  have  grown,  not  to 
have  been  built,  so  naturally  does  it  rise  from 
its  pedestal,  in  proportions  so  perfect  and  grace¬ 
ful.  Around  is  Trajan’s  forum,  and  we  are  near 
the  baths  of  Titus  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
and  the  steep  Vicus  Sceleratus,  where  Tullia 
drove  over  the  body  of  her  father.  A  vineyard 
preserves  the  substruction  of  Nero’s  palace,  and 
a  road  by  Diocletian’s  baths  leads  to  the  Preto- 
rian  camp,  still  surrounded  by  the  Aurelian  wall. 

The  back  of  the  Capitol  presents  an  elevation 
of  great  height,  carried  up  from  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  the  portion  below  the  hill’s  top  is 
ancient.  This  is  notified  by  a  tablet  in  the  wall, 
declaring  it  the  work  of  the  Consul  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  we  learn  that  it  formed  the  Tabu- 
larium,  or  Record  Office  of  the  Senate.  The 
palace  of  the  Senate  stood  in  the  Forum,  and 
was  reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  which  have 
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been  dug  out  of  the  heap  within,  and  are  a  fine 
example  of  the  masonry  of  the  period. 

The  Ara  Coeli  steps  bring  us  down  the  hill 
by  the  Mammertine  prisons,  which  lie  on  the 
right  under  the  church  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Car¬ 
penters.  They  are  visited  without  difficulty, 
the  verger  divining  your  object  as  you  appear, 
and  meeting  you  with  lights.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  dungeon,  which  is  the 
oldest,  and  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  It  is  built  in 
the  Pelasgian  manner,  the  courses  being  laid 
without  cement,  and  in  massive  blocks.  The 
lower  dungeon  is  partly  scooped  from  the  rock. 
Our  guide  points  to  some  scratches  on  the  wall, 
as  marks  of  the  struggles  of  the  Catiline  con¬ 
spirators  in  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  a 
dark  corner  is  given  to  Jugurtha,  who  was  here 
starved  to  death.  There  is  a  well  in  the  centre, 
and  the  water  is  cool  and  sweet,  though  the  bot¬ 
tom  may  be  acquainted  with  dead  men’s  bones. 
The  Church  imputes  its  origin  to  a  miracle,  and 
dates  it  from  an  imaginary  captivity  of  St.  Peter, 
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but  it  was  evidently  the  cistern  of  the  prison 
from  its  construction,  there  being  an  opening 
immediately  above,  whence  buckets  were  let 
down  from  the  upper  dungeon.  But  I  treat  of 
this  subject  in  another  chapter. 

We  pass  from  the  prisons  into  the  Forum, 
the  centre  of  Roman  life.  It  contained  the  rich 
man’s  money-chest,  and  the  poor  man’s  sun¬ 
dial,  and  was  the  court  of  public  justice.  Official 
decrees  were  posted  on  its  columns,  as  were  the 
advertisements  of  shows  and  amusements,  and 
it  was  the  fountain  of  news  for  politicians  and 
idlers  ;  while  its  silver  shops  were  the  resort 
of  ladies.  Persius  alludes  to  the  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  on  ladies  by  Nero,  in  its  retired  parts ; 
and  the  tyrant  was  once  caught  here  by  a 
husband,  and  well  cudgelled,  which  made  him 
keep  a  following  of  gladiators  from  that  time. 
Maelius  and  Cassius  were  condemned  in  the 
Forum,  and  many  noble  Romans.  Here  the 
decemvirs  arraigned  Manlius,  but  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  his  condemnation  in  sight  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  court  was  transferred  to  the  Poetaline 
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grove,  where  the  Capitol  was  not  visible.  All 
the  heroes  of  Rome  came  to  the  Forum  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Scipio,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Titus.  One  of  the  arches  of  the 
Sacred  Way  was  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  It  has 
disappeared,  like  the  temple  and  statue  of  Caesar, 
and  the  twenty  other  temples  which  surrounded 
the  Forum,  and  made  it  a  labyrinth  of  marble. 
The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  is  still  erect, 
bedded  in  this  great  sepulchre,  its  attic  and  arc 
just  showing  to  the  road,  the  rest  in  a  pit.  We 
seem  to  have  dug  up  a  skeleton  from  its  grave. 
There  is  a  yellow  streak  over  the  inscription,  as 
if  it  had  been  scorched  by  the  sun,  but  one 
rather  thinks  of  the  parchment  brow  of  a  mum¬ 
my,  and  the  image  recurs  in  the  shrivelled  and 
bending  columns  and  blurred  sculpture.  Dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  arch  of  Titus,  so  white  and  chaste, 
and  remaining  so  perfect  in  its  beauty.  The 
frieze  might  have  been  executed  yesterday,  it 
is  so  fresh ;  and  we  worship  art,  for  those 
Jewish  damsels,  perpetuating  the  charms  of 
Sarah,  Judith  and  Hester,  and  showing  how  the 
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•human  face  withers  in  generations  of  bondage. 
And  there  are  the  gold  candlesticks  of  the 
temple,  borne  by  its  spoilers,  and  a  Jewish  cha¬ 
riot,  and  a  throng  of  captives.  So  we  pass  on 
to  the  arch  of  Constantine,  the  only  other  re¬ 
maining  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It  rises  in  a  mass, 
hut  not  without  syir  metry,  the  design  being 
taken  from  some  earlier  structure,  which  may 
have  furnished  part  of  the  material.  Indeed, 
we  know  that  its  best  sculptures  have  been  pil¬ 
laged  from  an  arch  to  Trajan.  Those  of  the  age 
of  Constantine  may  be  recognised  directly,  for 
they  show  how  art  had  fallen.  Yet  the  architects 
of  the  day  knew  the  beautiful,  or  they  would 
have  stolen  with  less  taste,  and  we  might  have 
lost  those  fluted  columns,  so  soft  and  delicate,  and 
exhibiting  the  highest  art  in  the  rarest  marble. 

The  arch  of  Constantine  is  near  the  Colosseum, 
the  great  ruin  of  Rome  and  the  world.  We 
have  no  expectation  of  effect  from  this  noble  relic, 
considering  our  familiarity  with  its  form  in  pic¬ 
tures,  hut  pictures  are  forgotten  as  we  stand 
here,  and  see  the  pile  itself.  The  sight  takes 
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possession  of  our  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
thought,  and  we  do  not  even  remember  we  are 
in  Rome.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  historic 
associations  to  endue  us  with  a  feeling  of  solem¬ 
nity,  or  to  try  to  deepen  this  impression  by  the 
aid  of  imagination.  The  reality  is  sufficient — 
for  it  exceeds  all  that  art  has  depicted  or  poetry 
described.  We  walk  round  the  wide  ring  in  a 
sort  of  trance,  satisfied  to  look  up,  and  marking 
no  details — noting  only  the  grand  whole.  It  is 
a  poem  in  stone.  Time  has  made  it  venerable, 
but  also  made  it  beautiful ;  so  that  its  sublimity 
is  tempered  by  a  hundred  chastening  touches. 
The  pitted  wall  seems  to  have  been  dashed  with 
snow  in  one  part,  but  it  is  the  snow  of  age. 
The  pile  rises  from  the  ground  like  a  rock,  but 
column  and  arcade  bend  as  it  ascends,  and  it 
tapers  up,  becoming  only  a  pebble’s  breadth 
at  the  top.  A  restored  "arch  admits  us  to 
the  interior.  Here  ruin  has  been  busier, 
and  has  wrought  with  a  wilder  hand,  tumb¬ 
ling  over  columns,  unroofing  tiers  of  arches, 
and  pressing  its  heavy  foot  on  ledge  and 
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coping.  These  are  overgrown  with  plants,  fall¬ 
ing  in  festoons,  or  shooting  up  in  blossoms,  and 
slope  back  to  green  banks,  where  the  upper 
floors  have  dropped  in  a  heap,  and  form  hanging 
gardens.  Bramble  and  bush  hold  the  place  of 
cornice,  and  creepers  wave  over  Corinthian  capi¬ 
tals,  and  twine  round  shattered  pillars.  Nature 
has  alighted  on  the  remains  of  art,  and  touched 
them  with  her  own  majesty. 

But  it  is  with  the  Colosseum  as  with  “  fair 
Melrose.”  It  must  be  seen  by  moonlight  to  be 
seen  aright,  and  then  it  leaves  an  undying  im¬ 
pression.  Silence  and  loneliness  deepen  the 
effect,  and  suggest  a  thousand  fancies.  We 
think  of  the  shows  of  Nero,  who  now  spread  the 
arena  with  a  banquet,  now  with  a  forest  and 
chase,  now  with  a  lake,  and  ships  in  action ;  or 
of  the  battles  of  gladiators,  who  fought  here  in 
companies,  or  the  combats  of  martyrs  with 
wild  beasts.  The  moon  throws  its  light  on  one 
side  of  the  circle,  leaving  the  other  in  darkness, 
and  shadows  come  and  go,  we  know  not  how. 
They  rise  like  spectres  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
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arches,  or  recede  behind  pilasters,  or  bend  and 
nod  to  the  breeze.  But  our  eyes  turn  to  the  moon¬ 
light  flooding  the  opposite  walls,  and  pouring 
along  the  sloping  ledges,  as  in  channels  or  rills 
-tributary  to  a  great  ball  of  bush  and  creepers, 
which  droop  over  a  projection  in  a  cascade  of 
light.  There  we  catch  a  vista  above,  through  a 
tier  of  arches,  and  see  the  sky  beyond,  set  with 
one  bright  star.  And  it  spreads  also  overhead, 
showing  stars  through  gaps  in  _the  cloud,  which 
the  moon  has  changed  into  snow  beneath.  The 
cloud  moves  on,  and  now  veils  the  moon,  paling 
the  light  on  the  tower  of  wall,  and  then  throw¬ 
ing  all  in  gloom.  The  broken  pillars  and  fallen 
blocks  take  strange  shapes,  shadows  roll  along 
the  ground,  and  enwrap  every  object,  when  the 
moon  reappears,  and  again  bathes  the  ruin  in 
light  and  beauty. 

The  other  side  of  the  road  is  flanked  by  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
crumbling  wall,  but  peers  above  in  numerous 
clumps.  The  entrance  is  by  a  doorway  in  the 
Via  de  Cerchi,  and  brings  us  to  a  lofty  arch, 
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springing  from  massive  piers.  Twenty  centuries 
have  shrivelled  its  crown  to  a  thread,  and  the 
bricks  of  the  piers  have  become  fused,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  earth.  This 
may  be  said  of  all  the  oldest  brickwork,  which 
presents  itself  on  every  side,  and  sometimes 
looks  like  a  heap,  sometimes  a  cliff,  with  grass 
and  bushes  on  its  summit,  and  even  sprouting 
from  the  wall.  A.  tier  of  arches  seems  to 
have  separated  a  gallery  round  an  open  court, 
and  here  the  bricks  have  mouldered  into  soil, 
and  form  a  natural  garden.  Wild  plants  and 
flowers  grow  over  the  tesselated  pavement  of 
the  imperial  saloon.  Ruined  arches  stand  be¬ 
hind,  like  grottoes,  here  and  there  hung  with 
creepers,  and  forming  shaded  bowers,  or  showing 
a  garden  beyond,  where  the  ilex  and  laurel  take 
the  place  of  marble  and  purple.  A  fiight  of 
steps  leads  us  to  the  upper  chambers  of  Nero, 
now  only  broken  walls  and  shattered  arches, 
rising  in  isolated  clumps,  and  the  most  fantastic 
shapes.  Only  a  strip  is  left  in  one  place,  like  a 
pillar  or  obelisk ;  another  patch  stands  in  pin- 
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nacles  ;  a  third  like  a  tower ;  and  a  long  earthen 
wall  slopes  up  to  a  point,  and  affords  a  bed  to  a 
cypress,  which  waves  from  the  highest  ruin  of 
the  palace,  as  if  mourning  its  fall. 

The  ruins  in  the  Farnesini  Garden  are  of 
minor  interest,  and  offer  nothing  picturesque, 
being  chiefly  substructions  and  vaults,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  blank  wall.  The  gardens  afe  attrac¬ 
tive,  from  occupying  the  Palatine  hill,  and  their 
commanding  view  of  Rome,  which  shows  us 
how  the  Emperor  Severus  might  sit  in  his 
seventh  arcade,  and  scan  the  whole  city.  More 
timid  despots  would  keep  the  same  watch  on 
the  Praetorian  camp,  the  scene  of  so  many  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  any  commotion  in  which  might  be 
noted  from  this  height. 

The  grave  of  empire  seems  naturally  to  lead 
us  among  the  tombs  ;  and  the  first  to  attract  us 
is  that  of  the  Scipios,  entered  from  the  Appian 
Way,  though  reached  from  the  Latina  in  ancient 
days.  A  woman  meets  us  in  the  portal,  and 
we  are  presented  with  two  lighted  torches,  while 
she  takes  two  herself,  and  precedes  us  into  the 
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vault,  holding  the  lights  to  the  ground,  to  guide 
our  steps.  The  darkness  thickens  as  we  turn 
an  angle,  and  we  find  ourselves  descending  a 
steep  incline,  which  continues  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  reaches  a  chamber.  A  slab  in  the 
side  bears  an  inscription,  but  the  light  does  not 
serve  for  a  perusal,  and  I  can  only  peer  round 
the  vault,  and  try  to  mark  its  limits.  The 
vaulted  roof  is  a  foot  above  my  hat,  and  the 
sides  some  dozen  feet  apart,  and  formed  of  Cy¬ 
clopean  blocks,  looking  like  the  natural  rock. 
The  air  is  close,  but  not  impure,  and  the  cham¬ 
ber  dry.  An  opening  at  the  side  continues  the 
incline,  at  a  narrower  width,  and  brings  us  to  a 
second  chamber,  and  then  a  third,  where  the 
woman  points  to  an  arch  as  opening  on  the 
Via  Latina,  but  now  bricked  up.  We  retrace 
our  steps  to  a  point  where  a  passage  breaks 
from  the  side,  and  there  climb  to  a  fourth  cham¬ 
ber,  and  find  another  slab,  and  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  of  structure.  Egress  is  easy,  after  we 
gain  the  incline,  and  come  to  face  the  light 
entering  from  above. 
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It  detracts  from  the  repute  of  this  tomb  that 
it  never  contained  the  ashes  of  the  great  Scipio, 
who  was  buried  at  Liternum,  and  only  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  his  statue.  But  it  is  a  spot  of 
great  interest,  notwithstanding,  and  should  be 
visited  in  preference  to  the  catacombs,  which 
present  nothing  to  repay  the  labour.  Those 
dreary  labyrinths  command  our  veneration,  from 
their  association  with  the  early  Christians,  to 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  afforded  a  refuge 
from  persecution  in  life,  as  they  gave  a  sepul¬ 
chre  in  death :  but  one  enters  them  with  no 
willing  step.  The  air  is  cold  and  damp,  the 
passage  narrow,  and  the  roof  so  low,  that  a  tall 
man  can  seldom  walk  erect.  Gloom  hangs 
round  the  entrance,  and  deepens  as  we  proceed, 
so  that  we  seem  to  be  in  Hades  itself ;  and  the 
mind  is  stunned  by  the  mystery  surrounding 
our  nature,  as  we  look  up  at  the  tiers  of  graves, 
and  think  of  the  dust  within.  Most  of  the 
cavities  have  been  rifled,  indeed,  and  the  tablets 
removed,  which  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  our 
knowledge  of  their  true  origin.  It  is  certain 
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that  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pretextatus  has  yielded 
paintings  and  inscriptions  relative  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Mithras,  and  this  begets  a  suspicion  that 
the  many  vacant  graves  have  borne  tablets  at 
variance  with  the  traditions  of  the  church.  Some 
of  the  so-called  chapels  were  obviously  formed 
for  other  than  Christian  rites,  calling  to  mind 
the  “  secret  caves”  of  the  Bacchanals,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Livy  ;*  and  it  requires  a  saint  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Christians  excavated  so  many 
miles  of  galleries  and  chambers  by  stealth,  in 
presence  of  the  capital  of  the  world.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  they  found  them  existing,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  seclusion  they  afforded, 
meeting  in  the  chambers,  and  entombing  their 
dead  in  the  walls.  These  are  stamped  with 
their  emblems,  and  appeal  to  us  by  their  memo¬ 
ries  as  well  as  their  sculptures,  though  at  the 
expense  of  other  inscriptions,  which  fanaticism 
has  removed  or  destroyed. 

The  Appian  Way  is  girded  with  tombs  of  all 

*  Livy,  xxxix.  14. 
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eras  of  Roman  history  ;  and  that  to  Cecilia  Ma- 
tella  may  be  seen  for  miles  round.  Its  form  is 
circular,  and  recalls  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
design  of  which  it  may  have  suggested  ;  and  its 
commanding  position  led  to  its  being  converted 
into  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  like  that 
structure.  It  has  outlasted  the  history  of  the 
matron  over  whom  it  was  raised,  but  not  her 
name,  which  a  marble  tablet  preserves ;  and 
this  further  describes  her  as  the  wife  of  Croesus, 
and  daughter  of  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus,  the 
conqueror  of  Crete.  Conqueror  or  Emperor  could 
have  no  nobler  tomb.  It  rises  in  massive  blocks 
from  a  bed  of  concrete,  and  seems  to  form  a 
rampart  against  time.  Vain  to  think  that  we 
can  protect  our  lifeless  body  with  wall  and 
tower;  these  only  tempt  desecration,  and  the 
winds  have  scattered  the  dust  of  the  great  ma¬ 
tron,  while  the  remains  of  beggars  have  moul¬ 
dered  undisturbed. 

Two  of  the  Roman  tombs  remind  us  of  the 
sepulchres  of  Egypt.  One  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Caius  Cestus,  the  other  that  of  Eury- 
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saces,  a  baker.  The  tomb  of  Eurysaces  com¬ 
prises  three  store)  s,  formed  of  slabs  of  stones, 
and  rows  of  bakers’  mortars,  the  latter  placed 
erect  in  the  second  story,  and  laid  flat  above, 
where  their  mouths  are  turned  outward  in  a 
triple  row.  A  frieze  represents  the  process  of 
bread-making  from  the  beginning,  and  the  deli¬ 
neation  is  Egyptian  in  fidelity.  The  front  of 
the  tomb  presents  a  bas-relief  completing  the 
history ;  and  this  is  done  by  pourtraying  the 
baker  and  his  wife,  who  bear  their  own  sarco¬ 
phagus  in  the  shape  of  a  bread-basket.  There 
seems  to  be  a  quiet  satire  in  this  parade  of  shop, 
blending  itself  with  such  cost,  and  rearing  its 
head  in  the  first  days  of  empire.  The  baker 
had  lived  and  grown  under  the  republic,  and 
such  a  vaunt  of  his  trade  flouts  at  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  and  makes  a  jest  of  its  distinctions.  It  is 
his  glory  to  have  spent  his  days  in  kneading 
dough,  and  to  be  buried  in  a  bread-basket. 

The  tomb  of  Caius  Cestus  is  of  the  same  era. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  was  found 
built  up  in  the  Aurelian  wall,  as  that  of  the 
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baker  was  discovered  in  the  wall  of  Hono- 
rius.  The  structure  reaches  a  height  of  nearly 
120  feet,  and  springs  from  a  base  thicker  than 
the  Aurelian  wall,  projecting  from  it  on  both 
sides  ;  and  hence  a  notion  prevails  that  Cestus 
wished  the  tomb  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  be 
neither  in  Rome,  nor  out  of  Rome.  But  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  forbade  burial  within 
the  walls,  and  the  tomb  did  not  fall  in  these  • 
bounds  till  Aurelius  built  it  up.  It  may  be  half 
the  age  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  pyramid,  and  a 
tablet  records  that  it  was  constructed  in  330 
days,  though  at  what  cost  we  are  not  told,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  not  imitating  the  minuteness  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  inscriptions.  The  interior  is  a  small  cham¬ 
ber,  painted  and  garnished,  and  in  good  preser¬ 
vation.  It  no  longer  holds  the  ashes  of  the 
great  tribune ;  and  the  only  relic  of  him  is  a 
bronze  foot,  supposed  to  be  part  of  his  statue, 
and  which  has  been  removed  to  the  Capitol. 

The  city  must  be  traversed  for  its  other  mo¬ 
numents,  and  every  turn  brings  one  to  view — 
a  forum  or  temple,  reduced  to  a  few  stones,  or 
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an  obelisk  or  column.  Time  has  done  its  spi¬ 
riting  gently  with  the  Pantheon,  though  much 
is  due  to  its  conversion  into  a  church ;  for  we 
trace  repair  at  many  points.  But  no  re-touch¬ 
ing  has  been  needed  by  its  portico,  which  stands 
as  perfect  as  in  the  days  of  Agrippa,  and  still  as 
unrivalled.  Its  range  of  columns  impress  with 
solemnity  as  we  pass  to  the  interior,  and  we 
look  up  at  the  matchless  dome  from  the  grave 
of  Raphael. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  city  which  does  not 
present  some  relic  of  the  past,  or  is  not  memor¬ 
able  from  associations.  Here  we  see  the  mauso¬ 
leum  of  Augustus,  the  portico  of  Octavia,  or  the 
walls  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  :  here  we  stand 
where  Caesar  fell,  and  here  where  Bellisarius  asked 
alms.  Antiquaries  are  at  variance  as  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sites — the  grove  of  the  Ca- 
menae,  where  Numa  visited  Egeria.  The  Romans 
place  it  outside  the  city  gates,  in  the  valley  of 
Caffarella;  but  c  Murray’  contends  that  it  stood 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  present  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens,  in  the  Via  Appia.  Livy  is 
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cited  in  support  of  the  Caffarella  site,  but  he 
mentions  no  locality,  merely  pointing  to  “  a 
grove,  the  middle  of  which  was  irrigated  by  run¬ 
ning  water,  streaming  from  a  dark  grotto.”* 
Indeed,  he  seems  rather  bewildered  about  Egeria  ; 
for  he  first  speaks  of  her  as  an  imaginary  being, 
and  then  describes  her  as  “  Numa’s  wife.”  His 
nineteenth  chapter  relates  that  Numa  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  “  some  story  of  a  miracle,” 
to  impress  the  Romans,  and  so  “  pretends  to 
hold  nightly  meetings  with  the  goddess  Egeria ;” 
while  the  twenty-first  chapter  states  that  he 
“  dedicated  the  spot  to  the  Muses,  because  there 
they  held  meetings  with  his  wife,  Egeria.”  ‘  Mur¬ 
ray’  is  strong  in  authorities  for  the  Appian  site, 
and  the  testimony  of  Juvenal  seems  decisive : 
“  But  whilst  his  whole  household  is  stowed  in  a 
single  waggon,  my  friend  Umbritius  halted  at  the 
ancient  triumphal  arches,  and  the  moist  Capena. 
Here,  where  Numa  used  to  make  assignations 
with  his  nocturnal  mistress,  the  grove  of  the 


*  Livy,  i.  21. 
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once  hallowed  fountain  and  the  temples  are  in 
our  day  let  out  to  Jews,  whose  whole  furniture 
is  a  basket  and  a  bundle  of  hay.  For  every 
single  tree  is  bid  to  pay  a  rent  to  the  people, 
and  the  Camense  is  one  mass  of  beggars.  We 
descended  into  the  valley  of  Egeria  and  the 
grottos,  so  altered  from  what  nature  made 
them.”*  This  fixes  the  spot,  by  describing  it 
as  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  who  were  located  in 
the  Appian  Way  ;  and  Livy’s  “  running  water” 
seems  represented  by  the  brook  Maranna,  flow¬ 
ing  round  the  green  hedge  of  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  and  sweeping  on  to  the  Tiber.  But 
the  spot  retains  neither  triumphal  arches  nor 
grottoes,  and  even  the  beggars  have  disappeared. 


*  Juv.  Sat.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PETERS*. 

We  wonder  at  the  juggles  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  these  are  surpassed  by  her  fables, 
which  scorn  limit.  An  instance  presents  it¬ 
self  in  the  appropriation  of  St.  Peter  as  her  first 
bishop.  Not  only  is  there  no  proof  that  St. 
Peter  visited  Rome,  but  it  is  contradicted  by 
every  fact,  and  the  whole  storv  is  a  fabrication. 
The  “Acts”  leave  him  in  Judea,  and  his  first 
Epistle  shows  that  he  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Babylon,*  whence  his  ministry  extended  “  to 
the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Ga¬ 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.”f  He 

*  1  Peter,  v.  13. 


f  1  Peter,  i.  1. 
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remained  in  this  field  to  the  last ;  for  his  second 
epistle  speaks  of  his  approaching  death : — 
“  Shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle”* — 
and  he  intimates  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  same 
flock  as  the  first — “  this  second  epistle,  beloved, 
I  now  write  unto  you.”f  The  Roman  visit 
is  admitted  to  be  impossible,  if  the  epistles 
were  really  composed  at  Babylon,  but  this  is 
denied,  and  the  name  is  said  to  be  a  figurative 
term  for  Rome.  Such  a  conclusion  is  far- 
fetched,  indeed,  and  betokens  a  lame  case ; 
for  the  inscription  of  the  epistle  proves  that 
Babylon  itself  is  meant,  fixing  the  field  of  the 
writer’s  labours  in  the  surrounding  region.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  he  had  sought  its  ruins 
as  a  refuge  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and  that 
his  martyrdom  was  consummated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  city  of  Seleucia.  Neither  his  writings 

% 

nor  destinv  connect  him  with  Rome,  where 
divine  election  vested  the  ministry  in  St.  Paul, 
the  “  chosen  vessel,”*  and  whose  commission  to 
the  Gentiles  St.  Peter  recognises,  calling  him 

*  2  Peter,  i.  1  ',  15.  f  2  Peter,  iii.  1.  J  Acts,  ix.  15. 
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our  beloved  brother  Paul,  and  commending  his 
epistles  to  his  own  flock. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Papacy  has 
foregone  such  a  vantage,  when  St.  Paul’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Rome  are  undoubted,  and  has  forged 
a  succession  from  St.  Peter.  Not  that  St.  Paul 
founded  the  church  at  Rome.  It  existed  before 
his  visit,  and  the  “  brethren”  went  to  meet  him 
at  “  Appii  forum.”  *  Nor  did  he  become  its 
Bishop  ;  for  the  Apostles  did  not  minister  as 
Bishops,  but  as  missionaries,  not  confining 
themselves  to  a  particular  city,  but  embracing  a 
region.  Timothy  and  Titus  were  Bishops,  and 
received  instructions  from  St.  Paul,  who  does  not 
speak  of  himself  in  that  character,  but  claims  to 
be  “  an  Apostle  !”  The  same  title  is  assumed  by 
St.  Peter,  whose  first  epistle  names  him — “  Pe¬ 
ter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  the  second 
as,  “  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  There  are  thus  two  objections 
to  his  being  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome — first,  he 


*  Acts,  xxviii.  15. 
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was  never  there ;  secondly,  he  was  never  a 
Bishop. 

But  we  need  not  cast  about  for  a  motive  for 
this  invention.  It  is  transparent,  and  even 
avowed.  The  design  is  to  give  Rome  the 
primacy  of  Christendom.  We  know  what  use 
is  made  of  the  address  to  St.  Peter,  when  his 
confession  of  faith  is  styled  “  this  rock,”  and  the 
term  could  not  be  twisted  to  apply  thus  to  St. 
Paul,  who  was  not  present.  Hence,  Peter  takes 
the  higher  place  with  Rome,  as  affording  more 
capabilities.  In  fact,  none  of  the  apostles  less 
resembled  a  “  rock,”  and  the  term  would  never 
be  applied  to  Peter  by  his  Master,  who  continu¬ 
ally  reproved  his  unstedfastness.  But  the 
occasion  admits  of  the  perversion,  and  the  per¬ 
version  is  adopted,  because  it  secures  the  object 
of  Rome. 

St.  Peter  claims  no  supremacy  himself,  nor 
was  any  ceded  to  him  by  the  church — for  St. 
Paul  “  withstood  him  to  the  face.”*  This  he 
could  not  have  done,  had  St.  Peter  been 

*  Galatians,  ii.  11. 
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Prince  of  the  Apostles,  but  no  Apostle  was 
exalted  over  another,  except  by  his  zeal  and 
endurance.  St.  Paul  “  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  they  all,”*  and  obtained  proportionate  in¬ 
fluence.  He  was  charged  with  “  the  care  of  all 
the  churches;”!  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title 
of  Prince,  nor  claim  any  pre-eminence.  It  was 
the  Saviour  who  called  him  “  the  chosen  vessel,” 
and  his  own  lips  recite  his  commission,  as  well 
as  Peter’s  : — “  The  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision 
was  committed  unto  me,  as  the  Gospel  of  the 
circumcision  was  unto  Peter. ”j  It  is  vain  to 
ask  Rome  to  be  consistent,  but  she  cannot  exist 
by  St.  Peter,  and  reject  circumcision  ;  and  we 
should  look  for  St.  Peter’s  successor  in  the 
Ghetto  rather  than  the  Vatican. 

Such  objections  to  the  papal  pretensions  may 
appear  frivolous  to  theologians,  for  they  are  only 
facts,  and  have  no  better  witnesses  than  the 
apostles  themselves.  Nor  do  they  meet  the 
whole  case  of  Rome — for  she  shows  us  St. 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  f  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 
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Peter’s  footprints  in  her  streets,  where  he  never 
trod ;  names  the  inmates  of  his  dwelling,  in 
which  he  never  dwelt,  and  bids  us  kneel  at  his 
grave,  which  never  contained  his  remains. 

The  legend  states  that  the  name  of  his  host 
at  Rome  was  Pudens.  He  was  a  senator  and 
the  husband  of  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  our 
countryman  Caractacus,  and  one  of  the  models  of 
Martial.*  This  is  very  precise,  but  other  details 
are  preserved,  telling  us  more  of  Peter’s  asso¬ 
ciates  than  we  know  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s.  He 
remained  with  Pudens  nine  years,  from  the  year 
41  to  50,  and  converted  his  daughters,  Puden- 
ziana  and  Praxedes,  and  their  four  children.  A 
church  occupies  the  site  of  the  house,  retaining 
some  of  the  pavement  as  its  title-deed,  and  fur¬ 
ther  proving  its  origin  by  its  dedication  to  Pu- 
denziana,  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters.  All  this 
history  is  woven  out  of  two  names  in  St.  Paul’s 
second  epistle  to  Timothy — “  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens ,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia.” f 
There  is  little  foundation  for  such  a  superstruc- 

*  JEpig.  lib.  ix, 
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ture  here,  when  we  are  not  even  told  that  St.  Peter 
was  acquainted  with  Pudens  and  Claudia,  who 
are  only  associated  with  St.  Paul,  and  were  evi¬ 
dently  his  converts.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they 
were  husband  and  wife,  since  they  are  not  spoken 
of  together,  but  divided  by  Linus,  and  this  is  at 
variance  with  Paul’s  mention  of  Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  and  other  married  converts,  whom  he 
ahvays  couples. 

But  the  story  grows  in  wonder  as  it  proceeds. 
It  relates  that  a  persecution  of  the  Christians 
determined  St.  Peter  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  he 
had  reached  the  Ardentinan  Way,  when  he  met 
our  Saviour,  who  was  bending  his  steps  towards 
the  city.  The  apparition  caused  him  no  surprise, 
and  he  calmly  asked  his  Master  whither  he  was 
going — “  JDomine  quo  vadis  ?”  The  apostle 
spoke  Syriac  when  attending  his  Lord  in  Judea, 
and  might  be  expected  to  use  that  tongue  still ; 
but  it  is  expedient  to  show  that  the  language  of 
the  early  Church  was  Latin  ;  and  hence  this  is 
used  also  in  the  reply  of  our  Saviour — “  Venio 
Bo?nano  iterum  crucifegi.”  Surely  profanity  can 
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no  further  go.  Our  Saviour  could  not  really  in¬ 
tend  to  be  crucified  a  second  time,  the  atonement 
being  for  once  and  ever :  so  that  his  answer  to 
Peter  would  be  a  falsehold.  Not  thus  did  he 
rebuke,  but  with  w7ords  clear  and  open,  and  St. 
Peter  was  too  used  to  his  plainness  of  speech  to 
see  in  it  a  second  meaning.  But  the  legend 
endows  him  with  the  needful  penetration  in  this 
instance,  and  he  took  the  answer  as  a  reproof, 
and  returned  to  Rome  to  be  crucified. 

The  scene  of  the  alleged  meeting  with  Christ 
is  marked  by  a  church,  named  from  St.  Peter’s 
question — “  Domine  quo  vaclis  ?”  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  of  St.  Sebastian  preserves  ano¬ 
ther  memorial  of  the  occurrence,  in  the  slab  of 
pavement  on  which  they  stood,  and  which  bears 
the  impress  of  our  Saviour’s  feet,  and  of  the 
chisel  which  cut  it  out.  The  relic  has  also  a 
a  value  from  showing  that  the  Roman  highways 
were  paved  with  marble,  and  we  can  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  believing  that  it  took  the  imprint  of  a 
footstep,  when  all  the  traffic  of  old  Rome  has 
left  not  a  trace  on  its  surface. 
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The  legend  next  presents  St.  Peter  in  the 
Mammertine  prisons,  where  he  converted  his 
gaolers,  Processus  and  Martinianus,  and  caused 
a  fountain  to  spring  from  the  ground  for  their 
baptism.  It  rather  tells  against  the  miracle' that 
Jugurtha  drank  of  the  same  fountain  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  but  faith  does  not  strain 
at  camels,  and  the  miracle  stands.  The  apostle’s 
gaolers  are  to  be  thanked  for  another  vestige  of 
his  captivity,  for  they  treated  him  roughly  before 
their  conversion,  and  an  indent  shows  where 
they  knocked  his  head  against  the  rock,  and 
proved  it  the  sterner  stuff.  The  impression  is 
guarded  by  an  iron  grating,  and  a  superscription 
pronounces  the  result  “  prodigio,”  which  might 
be  echoed  by  Mrs.  Malaprop  herself,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  visitor. 

The  prison  retains  the  pillar  to  which  St.  Peter 
was  chained,  and  gives  a  site  to  a  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Joseph  of  the  Carpenters.  Another 
church  bears  the  name  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains, 
and  preserves  the  chain  with  which  he  was 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
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it  came  to  Rome,  but  a  chain  is  certainly  shown, 
and  a  priest  assured  us  it  was  the  same  that  fell 
from  the  apostle  at  the  voice  of  the  angel. 

St.  Peter  is  finally  martyred  on  the  top  of  the 
Janiculum.  All  the  monkish  legends  are  paro¬ 
dies  of  the  Gospel,  disguised  by  exaggerations ; 
and  hence  St.  Peter  is  crucified  on  a  mount  at 
Rome,  as  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  a  mount  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  also  canonical  that  his  agonies 
should  exceed  those  of  Christ,  so  he  is  nailed  to 
the  cross  with  his  head  downwards.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  authority  for  the  statement ;  it  is 
a  fable.  Doubtless  he  suffered  martyrdom,  be¬ 
cause  the  event  is  foreshadowed  by  his  Master— 
“  when  thou  shalt  he  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.”*  And  the 
Evangelist  adds — “  This  spake  he,  signifying 
by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God.”  But 
the  words  do  not  suggest  crucifixion,  but  rather 
death  by  wild  beasts.  For  those  sentenced  to 
be  crucified  went  to  their  death  on  foot,  like  our 

*  St.  John,  s\\.  10. 
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Lord  himself,  whereas  the  victims  for  the  arena 
were  carried  to  its  door  and  thrust  in.  Such  a 
mode  of  execution  had  become  common  in  the 
east,  from  meeting  the  popular  taste,  and  may 
have  been  the  fate  of  St.  Peter  at  Seleucia,  as  it 
nearly  overtook  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus. 

Rome  always  supports  her  traditions  by  a 
visible  sign,  carrying  out  her  policy  of  striking 
the  senses,  and  shunning  argument.  Nothing 
marks  so  strongly  her  growth  through  dark 
ages,  and  her  inaptitude  for  the  light  of  day, 
into  which  she  is  now  being  dragged.  She  seeks 
to  bear  down  testimony  and  probability  by  accu¬ 
mulating  vestiges,  and  they  impose  on  the 
vulgar,  though  they  provoke  a  smile  from  the 
enlightened.  St.  Peter  is  thus  traced  at  every 
step,  hut  no  vestige  is  so  audacious  as  the  hole  said 
to  have  been  made  by  his  cross,  in  the  yard  of 

the  church  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Mount  of  Gold. 

* 

The  spot  is  too  holy  for  a  church,  and  is  covered 
by  a  temple,  erected  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  while  the  church  rises  on  its  flank,  and 
a  convent  spreads  around.  The  sacred  hole  is 
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in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  and  is  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  but  descends  in  the  shape  of  a 
reversed  pear,  and  takes  proportions  large 
enough  for  the  sturdiest  oak.  Of  all  the  impos¬ 
tures  this  is  the  most  obvious,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  contempt  it  excited  in  Garibaldi 
and  his  Romans,  who  turned  the  convent  into  a 
barracks  and  stabled  their  horses  in  the  church. 

It  were  strange  if  Rome  lacked  St.  Peter’s  re¬ 
mains,  when  so  much  care  has  been  taken  of 
the  hole  made  by  his  cross,  and  the  chains  that 
bound  him  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  they  exist  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  were  nearly  carried  off  by  some 
Greeks  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  but  the  Romans 
discovered  the  theft,  and  enforced  restitution. 
Pious  hands  then  buried  them  in  the  Appian 
Way,  by  the  side  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  those  of 
other  martyrs,  and  a  crypt  chapel  rose  over  the 
grave.  But  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
resting-place  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and 
gave  St.  Peter  a  seventh  church  :  so  accurately 
are  all  particulars  of  his  history  known,  and  so 
religiously  arc  they  commemorated  1 

¥  2 
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The  apostle  also  gives  name  to  the  mother 
church  of  Rome — St.  Peter’s,  in  chief.  It 
stands  on  Mount  Vatican,  in  the  borgo  or 
suburb,  and  is  divided  from  the  city  by  the 
Tiber.  The  approach  is  over  the  fine  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo,  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
called  Pons  -ZElius  by  the  ancients.  It  is  now 
disfigured  by  bad  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  some  half  dozen  angels,  but  they 
stand  on  the  balustrade,  and  the  coming  deli¬ 
verers  of  Rome  may  throw  them  into  the  Tiber. 
The  outlet  fronts  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Ha¬ 
drian’s  tomb,  and  this  was  the  bourne  for  which 
the  emperor  designed  the  bridge.  That  once 
proud  structure  is  now  but  a  monument  of  his 
vanity,  presenting  only  a  bare  mass,  stripped  of 
its  facing  of  marble  and  crown  of  statues,  and 
occupied  as  a  barrack.  The  Popes  have  rifled 
the  very  grave,  and  it  was  not  enough  to  despoil 
it  of  the  slab  bearing  the  sepulchral  inscription, 
but  even  the  emperor’s  ashes  have  disappeared. 
The  same  spoliation  overtook  the  other  em¬ 
perors  buried  here,  and  scattered  their  dust, 
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while  their  monumental  slabs  furnished  marble 
for  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter. 

The  street  widens  into  a  piazza  tis  we  ad¬ 
vance,  and  presents  the  great  temple,  raised  on 
the  spoil  of  the  dead,  as  v;ell  as  the  living.  Our 
eyes  are  familiar  with  its  aspect  from  early 
years,  and  this  may  weaken  the  effect,  hut  it  is 
certainly  not  so  imposing  as  our  own  St.  Paul’s. 
The  junction  with  a  palace  gives  symmetry,  in¬ 
deed,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  solemnity,  and 
takes  away  the  likeness  of  a  church;  for  how 
can  this  be  reconciled  with  graceful  fountains, 
ranges  of  statues,  and  royal  colonnades?  But 
our  admiration  deepens  as  we  gaze,  and  we  see 
what  a  pile  can  be  raised  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  of  labour,  and  ten  millions  of 
treasure. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  inside  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  We  are  dazzled,  but  not  impressed  ; 

* 

and  the  eye  shrinks  from  the  flood  of  light  and 
colour,  the  gilded  roof,  and  the  glaring  sculpture. 
Nor  does  the  church  realize  our  expectations  of 
space.  The  arches  of  the  aisles  break  the  width, 
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and  it  is  further  lessened  by  side  chapels,  while 
height  conceals  the  length  of  the  nave.  But 
perception  opens  with  scrutiny,  and  catches  the 
span,  so  vast  and  symmetrical.  We  stand 
under  the  dome,  and  wonder  such  compass  is 
not  more  apparent,  and  does  not  strike  at  a 
glance.  But  this  is  understood  if  we  visit  the 
cathedral  an  hour  before  sunset.  Then  the 
light  in  the  nave  is  subdued  ;  it  pales  in  the 
aisles,  and  just  enters  the  side  chapels,  which 
loom  in  the  distance.  The  pile  loses  itself  in 
shadows,  and  its  immensity  is  unveiled. 

The  same  hour  displays  the  beauty  of  the 
architecture,  and  corrects  the  impression  of  the 
morning.  Now  the  rich  decorations  appear, 
but  do  not  flare ;  the  mosaics  soften  their  hues, 
and  throw  up  the  white  sculpture.  The  great 
dome  rises  sublimely — a  miracle  of  art.  What 
we  had  thought  heavy  becomes  aerial,  mounting 
in  tiers  of  light  columns,  and  almost  soaring  in 
the  fretted  roof.  The  whole  pile  is  transformed. 
The  cloistered  aisles  seem  temples  of  themselves, 
spreading  arch  by  arch,  and  showing  column 
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and  niche  above,  the  capitals  delicately  carved, 
and  the  roof  springing  in  graceful  curves.  All 
is  marble,  and  embraces  the  rarest  colours,  while 
pier  and  wall  blaze  with  sculpture,  mighty 
figures  of  angels  and  saints,  and  monuments 
and  medallions.  Here  the  marble  is  white > 
there  variegated ;  here  it  stands  like  a  rock, 
and  there  opens  vistas,  or  rises  in  columns. 

The  twilight  is  apparent  in  the  side  chapels, 
but  vanishes  before  the  shrines,  where  tapers 
and  flowers  garnish  the  altars,  and  a  picture 
spreads  above.  The  high  altar  rises  towards 
the  back  of  the  transept,  and  is  enclosed  by 
columns  of  bronze,  supporting  a  canopy  of  the 
same  metal.  Below  lie  the  pretended  remains 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a  semicircular  opening  spreads 
in  front,  where  marble  steps  lead  to  the  grave. 
The  space  is  surrounded  by  ninety  gilded  lamps, 
perpetually  burning,  and  a  marble  figure  of  a 
pope  kneels  in  the  depth,  and  marks  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  spot. 

This  holy  of  holies  adjoins  St.  Peter’s  shrine, 
which  is  almost  as  hallowed,  and  here  sits  a 
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bronze  figure  of  the  apostle,  though  antiquaries 
declare  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
It  is  in  wonderful  preservation  for  an  antique, 
having  lost  only  one  toe,  and  this  was  kissed 
away  by  worshippers,  who  threaten  its  iron  sub¬ 
stitute  with  the  same  fate.  The  kiss  is  ten¬ 
dered  differently  by  different  classes :  a  group 
of  peasants  advancing  in  awe,  kneeling  a  few 
paces  off,  and  then  putting  their  heads  under 
the  saint's  foot,  and  just  touching  the  toe  with 
their  lips,  while  an  old  Roman  matron  comes  up 
briskly,  wipes  the  toe  with  her  hand,  ducks  her 
head,  and  gives  a  hearty  smack.  More  cautious 
is  the  next  comer — a  priest — and  who  evidently 
remembers  that  the  head  is  a  part  not  carefully 
tended  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  St.  Peter  is 
not  possessed  of  the  gifts  of  St.  Patrick,  for  he 
eyes  the  shrine  carefully,  inspects  the  foot,  and 
commits  neither  his  head  nor  lips  till  he  has 
rubbed  the  toe  with  his  gown. 

The  statue  takes  most  on  St.  Peter’s  festival, 
when  it  is  clothed  in  a  robe  of  gold  brocade  and 
a  collar  of  gems,  and  sports  five  silver  lamps  at 
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its  foot.  The  church  itself  is  draped  with  crim¬ 
son  for  the  occasion ;  the  steps  to  the  grave  are 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  ballustrade  is  en¬ 
framed  by  countless  tapers. 

We  wander  through  the  maze  of  stone,  and 
the  intricacies  of  aisle  and  chapel,  and  need  to 
watch  our  steps ;  for  the  church  is  as  bewilder¬ 
ing  as  the  religion,  and  its  columns,  and  arches, 
and  cloisters  lead  we  know  not  where,  except 
that  it  is  away  from  God,  and  to  the  worship  of 
men,  for  dead  mens’  altars  rise  in  every  recess. 
It  is  with  such  thoughts  that  we  pause  before  a 
monument,  erected  over  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 
Here  lie  three  princes  who  might  have  been 
kings  of  England,  but  whom  this  religion  de¬ 
spoiled  of  their  crown,  because  it  was  not  con- 
tent  to  rule  our  king,  but  sought  also  to  enslave 
the  people.  There  is  little  to  say  of  the  memo¬ 
rial  itself,  though  it  is  from  the  hand  of  Canova  ; 
but  no  triumph  of  art  could  arouse  the  same 
emotion  in  an  Englishman ;  and  it  is  well  to 
stand  in  this  proudest  of  Rome’s  temples,  and 
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see  that  we  have  placed  there  this  trophy  of  our 
steadfastness.* 

The  last  of  the  Stuarts  is  not  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  pourtrayed  in  romance  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
his  true  Scots,  or  wandered  through  the  High¬ 
lands.  Truth  presents  him  in  colours  which 
stamp  his  descent,  by  reflecting  his  ancestors 
in  his  vices.  He  was  as  great  a  libertine  as 
his  grandfather,  and  almost  as  great  a  brute  ; 
swallowed  six  bottles  of  wine  at  his  dinner,  and 
was  drunk  twice  a  day.  His  language  was  so 
foul  that  his  servant  used  to  fly  from  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  his  household  could  only  account  for 
his  vile  manners  by  supposing  him  insane. 

It  is  no  credit  to  Rome  that  she  cast  him  off 
in  death,  denying  him  the  empty  title  of  king, 
after  his  familv  had  lost  three  crowns  in  her 
service,  and  he  had  himself  fought  and  suffered. 
His  corpse  was  refused  the  last  honours,  and 
they  were  only  rendered  privately  by  the  Car- 

*  The  monument  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
George  IV. 
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dinal  of  York,  who  exhausted  his  resources  in 
the  display.  It  comprised  a  catafalque  in  Fras¬ 
cati  cathedral,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty- four  tapers,  and  a  great  parade  of  black 
cloth,  edged  with  tinsel.  The  body  was  em¬ 
balmed,  and  robed  in  state,  with  pinchbeck 
badges  of  the  Garter  and  St.  Andrew ;  and 
the  coffin  bore  a  wooden  crown  and  sceptre. 
Charles  Edward  figured  as  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  a  Latin  inscription  ;  hut  it  was  placed 
underneath  the  lid,  and  he  passed  to  his  grave 
a  subject. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  POPE  AND  HIS  RULE. 

The  Romans  tell  a  story  of  a  peasant  who  was 
very  anxious  to  see  the  Pope,  imagining  that  he 
would  appear  in  a  form  different  from  other 
men,  as  Heaven’s  Vicegerent.  He  visited  Rome 
in  pursuit  of  his  wish,  and  it  w7as  soon  at¬ 
tained,  but  the  Pope  only  caused  him  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  E  un  nomo  come  me ” — he  is  a  man  like 
me. 

Few  Roman  Catholics  would  he  disappointed 
with  the  appearance  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  His 
figure  is  tall,  his  features  handsome,  and  his 
face  alight  with  kindness.  Fat  and  age  have 
told  on  his  form,  but  not  obtrusively,  and  we 
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recognise  a  prince  as  he  walks.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  his  smile,  which  is  ever  rising, 
and  his  eye  is  large  and  bright,  and  seems  to 
mirror  the  smile. 

The  Pope  is  of  noble  birth,  being  of  the 
house  of  Mastai  Feretti,  and  inherits  the  title  of 
Count,  but  his  family  acres  are  not  extensive. 
His  first  preferment  was  the  canonry  of  St. 
Mary  in  Via  Luta,  and  he  rose  to  the  prelacy 
in  1827,  becoming  successively  Archbishop  of 
Spoleto,  and  Archbishop-Bishop  of  Imola.  The 
mitre  was  doffed  for  the  cardinal’s  hat  in  1840, 
and  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  raised 
him  to  the  papal  chair. 

His  election  surprised  no  one  so  much  as 
himself,  and  was  not  a  consummation  he  wished, 
but  he  accepted  his  fortune,  and  delivered  the 
customary  blessing  in  a  choked  voice.  What 
changes  he  introduced  is  known  to  all,  and  they 
mark  a  statesman  as  well  as  reformer,  and  show 
a  grasp  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  But  his 
career  of  progress  was  cut  short  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  said  to  have  threatened  his  life,  and 
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certainly  diverted  him  from  the  path  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  initiated  a  reaction. 

The  Pope  is  simple  in  his  habits  and  frugal 
in  his  life.  He  rises  early,  and  is  devoted  to 
his  functions,  taking  a  childish  delight  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  processions.  His  at¬ 
tainments  are  not  great,  but  he  speaks  Latin 
and  French,  and  a  little  English,  of  which  he 
makes  a  parade,  and  he  wins  our  country¬ 
men  by  his  affability  and  good- nature.  Nor 
can  he  forget  that  he  was  once  popular  with 
the  Romans,  and  he  likes  to  appear  in  public, 
though  his  receptions  are  now  got  up  by 
the  authorities,  and  the  voices  are  hired  that 
cheer. 

His  Holiness  has  reached  his  seventy-third 
year,  and  his  health  excites  misgivings,  but  his 
f  mily  are  long-lived,  and  he  may  drag  on  to 
four  score.  Such  is  not  the  general  expectation, 
however,  and  aspirants  are  intriguing  for  his 
seat,  which  is  said  to  offer  a  chance  to  no  less 
than  fourteen  cardinals.  He  looks  calmly  for¬ 
ward  imself,  and  has  made  arrangements  for 
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his  end,  so  that  it  may  not  perturb  the  Church, 
but  whether  his  forethought  will  avail  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  system  must  be  doomed  that  makes  such 
a  man  an  instrument  of  evil.  It  is  not  that  he 
has  become  a  despot,  and  enthralled  his  people, 
ruined  the  finances,  and  filled  the  prisons  with 
captives :  this  might  be  done  from  high  notions 
of  right.  But  he  has  leagued  himself  with  mons¬ 
ters,  whom  he  shelters  from  justice  and  en¬ 
courages  in  crimes  that  shock  human  nature. 
Such  characters  are  as  common  at  Rome  now  as 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  we  may  use  the 
very  words  of  Juvenal — “  They  all  flock  to  Rome 
as  to  a  great  preserve.”  The'  streets  throng 
with  brigands,  whom  the  Bourbon  has  brought 
in  his  trail,  and  who  are  here  organized  and 
equipped,  when  they  are  poured  over  the  fron¬ 
tier  to  destroy.  The  cry  of  the  Holy  See  is, 
“  Havoc,  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.”  Europe 
was  stunned  by  the  revelations  at  the  trial  of 
Cipriano  and  La  Gala,  but  these  fiends  are  but 
two  of  a  legion,  and  its  den  is  Rome.  Some 
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have  been  smuggled  to  Spain,  under  papal  cer¬ 
tificates  of  respectability  ;  some  have  been  lodged 
in  prison,  as  a  sham  ;  but  the  worst  are  roam¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  frontier,  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour.  This  will  never  be  stopped 
till  the  Bourbon  family  is  expelled,  and  humanity 
requires  England  to  demand  this  measure,  not 
at  Rome,  where  she  will  receive  little  heed,  but 
at  the  court  of  France,  which  then  cannot  per¬ 
sist  in  sustaining  the  Pope  in  oppressing  another 
state,  as  well  as  his  own. 

The  hopeless  feature  in  the  case  is  the  Pope’s 
infatuation  by  a  set,  which  does  not  embrace 
one  statesman,  and  presents  everything  to  him 
through  its  own  medium.  Thus  he  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  opinion  or  events  but  what  his  minis¬ 
ters  report,  and  they  report  only  what  sustains 
their  counsels.  He  reads  the  two  Government 
journals,  and  believes  their  statements,  whence 
he  comes  to  look  on  the  Neapolitan  brigands  as 
heroes,  and  their  crimes  as  inventions  of  the 
enemy.  None  of  his  counsellors  has  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  see  whither  this  hallucination  leads,  or 
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none  has  the  courage  to  avow  his  convictions, 
for  large  views  here  mean  banishment  and 
disgrace. 

The  leading  ministers  are  Cardinal  Antonelli 
and  Monsignor  Demerode  :  the  former  a  na¬ 
tive,  the  latter  a  Belgian.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
is  a  layman,  and  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rome,  which  he  carries  on  conjointly  with  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  finds  equally 
profitable.  He  is  more  subtle  than  able,  and 
is  reactionary  in  his  views,  but  not  a  bigot, 
only  assuming  that  character  from  policy.  De¬ 
merode  is  really  one,  yet  more  liberal  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  He  possesses  administrative  talent, 
industry,  and  honesty,  and  his  intentions  are 
good,  but  are  marred  by  his  fanaticism.  Anto¬ 
nelli  is  made  for  crooked  ways,  Demerode  for 
narrow,  but  the  Belgian  sometimes  expands. 
Their  respective  counsels  lead  the  Pope  as  they 
will,  first  in  one  groove,  and  then  the  other, 
and  the  main  object  seems  to  be  to  insult  the 
French  and  cherish  the  Bourbons. 

It  might  be  thought  that  some  check  would 
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be  imposed  by  the  diplomatic  body  which  corus¬ 
cates  at  Rome,  and  may  always  claim  a  hearing. 
But  the  foreign  ambassadors  are  under  the 
same  terrorism  as  the  natives ;  none  dares  to 
claim  his  own  soul,  or  to  intimate  that  it  exists, 
and  he  would  be  branded  as  an  atheist  who  pre¬ 
sumed  to  admonish  the  Pope.  Advice  is  re¬ 
sented,  and  diplomatists  are  not  the  persons  to 
cast  away  their  pearls.  They  rather  look  to 
making  themselves  agreeable,  and  departing  in 
good  odour,  w7hen  depart  they  must,  so  that 
they  may  bear  aw7ay  a  papal  decoration  on  their 
breast.  Such  considerations  outweigh  duty,  and 
humanity  and  religion  are  swapped  for  a  bit  of 
ribbon. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  England,  and  we  may  be  proud  that 
an  Englishman  should  be  the  one  man  here  who 
upholds  right,  and  be  equal  to  the  task.  Mr. 
Odo  Russell  is  respected  by  all  the  English 
visitors,  whatever  their  politics,  for  they  learn  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  his  functions,  and  the 
ability  he  brings  to  their  discharge.  He  is 
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ready  to  assist  the  humblest  of  his  countrymen 
when  occasion  requires,  and  is  not  unserviceable 
to  the  Romans,  for  the  authorities  are  influenced 
by  his  presence,  though  they  spurn  his  counsel, 
and  it  restrains  them  from  grosser  abuses. 

One  can  hardly  condemn  the  home  policy  of 
the  papal  government,  for  it  seems  a  policy  of 
necessity.  The  Popedom  cannot  advance,  nor 
can  it  reform,  and  it  must  remain  corrupt  to 
exist.  What  can  be  done  when  there  is  not 
one  sound  spot  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot  ?  There  is  no  cure ;  it  is 
only  to  stave  off  death.  The  papacy  is  bad  in 
principle,  bad  in  detail,  and  bad  altogether,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  mended.  It  belongs  to  a  past 
epoch.  The  government  by  priests  is  mon¬ 
strous,  and  revolts  nature,  and  it  has  only  been 
sustained  by  debasing  the  people,  by  thrusting 
the  priest  into  every  social  and  domestic  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  cutting  off  knowledge.  Reform 
means  that  the  papacy  should  abjure  this  sys¬ 
tem,  and  renounce  its  kingdom  on  earth,  taking 
place  and  power  from  priests,  and  giving  them 
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to  laymen.  It  would  make  the  Pope  a  layman 
himself  in  his  kingship,  and  ignore  his  sanctity, 
and  the  Church  considers  such  a  sceptre  a 
mockery.  The  Jesuits  foresaw  what  must  follow 
if  reform  progressed,  and  they  threw  themselves 
in  the  gap,  risking  all  for  a  remnant,  and  this 
they  hold  in  Rome,  which  is  a  pledge  to  them 
for  the  lost  legations. 

The  Romans  do  not  wish  for  reform  ;  they 
claim  deliverance.  Rome  aspires  to  come  out 
from  the  monks,  and  take  part  with  men,  and 
her  place  as  the  capital  of  Italy.  No  measure 
of  reform  can  check  this  movement,  nor  propi¬ 
tiate  the  Roman  people.  They  will  have  their 
desire,  or  nothing,  and  only  foreign  bayonets 
hold  them  back.  Good  Roman  Catholics  may 
be  shocked  at  their  obstinacy,  but  the  Romans 
consider  they  have  a  country,  as  well  as  a  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  the  cause  of  that  country  is  theirs. 
They  are  weary  of  having  no  great  men  but 
saints,  and  pine  to  dethrone  their  statues,  and 
set  up  their  poets,  and  artists,  and  heroes.  They 
remember  the  traditions  of  old  Rome,  and  jeer 
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at  the  traditions  ot  the  church,  devoted  to  mira¬ 
culous  fountains,  holes  of  crosses,  and  sacred 
pocKet  handkerchiefs.  What  is  such  rubbish  to 
reasoning  men,  galled  hy  the  yoke  of  priests, 
and  panting  to  share  the  destinies  of  their 
country  ! 

Thus  the  papacy  may  be  right  in  yielding 
nothing.  It  has  taken  this  ground  for  ages, 
and  ages  have  found  it  still  existing,  and  holding 
its  own.  Only  in  the  present  day  has  it  been 
shorn,  and  brought  under  a  cloud,  but  it  is 
versed  in  the  weakness  of  mankind,  and  does 
not  despair  of  recovery.  The  point  is  to  gain 
time,  and  events  may  bring  restitution. 

The  system  is  thorough,  involving  arbitrary 
arrests,  false  accusations,  sham  trials,  imprison¬ 
ments,  and  proscriptions.  It  spares  no  rank, 
and  neither  sex,  and  snatches  the  artisan  from 
his  labour,  and  the  boy  from  the  street.  Some¬ 
times  it  seizes  a  single  captive;  sometimes  it 
makes  a  raid,  and  leaves  twenty  houses  in 
mourning.  The  Prince  of  Bambino  has  been 
exiled  for  his  opinions ;  the  Duke  of  Cesarini 
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on  suspicion  of  his  opinions  ;  and  a  poor  teacher 

of  languages  for  writing  a  letter.  This  last  case 

illustrates  one  of  the  papal  modes  of  procedure. 

• 

The  letter  of  Bonfigli  was  addressed  to  Farini, 
the  Minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  king  would  come  to  Rome,  and 
deliver  it  from  its  “  hellish,  beastly  government.” 
The  terms  are  strong,  but  they  indicate  the 
universal  feeling,  and  were  written  to  a  friend, 
who  shared  the  writer’s  views.  The  letter  was 
opened  at  the  post  office,  and  led  to  poor  Bon- 
figli’s  arrest,  when  the  case  was  brought  before 
the  tribunal,  and  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment. 

The  trials  for  political  offences  are  a  mere 
form.  They  are  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
based  on  fabricated  evidence,  withhold  the  means 
of  defence  from  the  accused,  and  only  retain 
judges  to  convict.  The  trial  of  the  Cavalier  de 
Fausti  is  one  in  point.  The  cavalier  was  one  of 
the  Pope’s  adherents,  and  his  services  had  been 
recognised  by  decorations  from  Naples,  Russia, 
and  Bavaria  —  vouchers  for  his  zeal,  if  not 
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fidelity ;  but  some  reason  arose  for  getting 
him  out  of  the  way.  A  woman  was  employed 
to  place  documents  in  his  house,  and  then  de¬ 
nounce  him  to  the  police,  when  a  domiciliary 
visit  accomplished  the  object.  The  indictment 
linked  him  with  several  known  liberals,  who 
were  proved  guilty ;  but  the  case  against  him¬ 
self  rested  wholly  on  the  testimony  of  the 
woman,  and  the  spurious  documents.  He  was 
convicted  notwithstanding,  and  received  a  severe 
sentence,  which  he  is  now  expiating  in  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  St.  Michael.  The  proceedings  were  so 
disgraceful,  that  the  National  Committee  had 
them  printed  for  clandestine  circulation,  and  a 
copy  of  the  publication  was  brought  to  me, 
whence  I  came  in  possession  of  the  facts.  But 
the  scandal  has  since  been  eclipsed,  and  a  mere 
official  inqu  ry  has  served  to  decree  banishment 
against  Messrs.  Sani,  Carlucci,  Bompiani,  Bal- 
lanti,  and  Mascioli,  who  were  suspected'  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Committee,  and  on  suspicion, 
condemned.  The  papal  judges  have  borrowed  a 
wrinkle  from  Iago,  and  worked  it  out  as  vilely. 
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The  prison  of  St,  Michael  is  one  of  the  holds 
for  political  offenders,  and  is  rarely  opened  to 
English  visitors;  but  a  party  obtained  access 
during  my  stay  at  Rome,  and  included  my 
friend,  Mr.  Wreford.  He  favoured  me  with 
his  notes,  and  we  compared  them  with  infor¬ 
mation  I  had  received  from  another  quarter, 
when  the  details  were  found  to  correspond 
exactly.  They  refer  to  all  the  prisons  in  Rome, 
but  I  shall  only  speak  of  the  treatment  of  the 
political  captives. 

These  are  lodged  in  the  prison  of  St.  Michael, 
and  the  New  Prison ;  the  former  being  intended 
for  the  condemned,  and  the  latter  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trial,  though  the  rule  is  not  followed  in 
either  case.  The  New  Prison  contained  280 
inmates,  30  of  whom  were  under  political 
charges,  while  the  remainder  were  banded  as 
criminals ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  keep  their 
offences  out  of  sight.  The  party  of  visitors 
comprised  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wreford,  and  Monsignor 
Talbot- — its  guide  and  guard ;  and  three  of  the 
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number  were  not  disposed  to  look  searchingly, 
so  that  the  visit  would  have  brought  little  to 
light  but  for  their  alert  companion.  Mr.  Wre- 
ford  found  the  kitchen  clean,  but  affording  room 
for  improvement;  and  he  gives  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  the  parlour,  where  the  prisoners 
are  permitted  to  see  their  friends  on  stated  days. 
But  these  visits  are  like  angels’  to  the  deeply 
compromised  ;  for  their  friends  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  soundness  from  the  parish  priest, 
and  he  will  give  no  countenance  to  the  infected. 

The  cells  of  the  politicals  open  from  a  narrow 
passage,  and  form  small  rooms,  with  an  unglazed 
window,  high  up,  and  guarded  by  bars,  the  only 
source  of  light,  and  which  makes  the  cell  so 
cold,  that  the  prisoner  is  glad  to  keep  it  closed 
with  a  shutter,  and  be  in  darkness.  But  the  cold 
is  not  to  be  so  excluded,  for  the  cell  retains  it 
as  pavement  in  the  shape  of  a  composition  floor, 
which  chills  to  the  knees,  and  keeps  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  zero,  the  regulations  prohibiting  fire. 
The  shutter  effectually  excludes  air,  however, 
and  reserves  the  atmosphere  for  the  foul  odours 
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of  an  urn,  which  is  emptied  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  never  resigns  its  supremacy. 

The  visitors  entered  cells  28  and  39.  The 
inmate  of  the  first  was  pale  and  haggard,  and 
evidently  very  ill,  and  Mr.  Wreford  made  an 
appeal  for  him  to  Monsignor  Talbot,  but  he  never 
heard  with  what  effect.  No.  39  was  dejected, 
but  in  good  health :  he  had  been  two  months 
in  prison,  and  never  examined,  though  the 
charge  against  him  was  considered  an  invention. 
Another  prisoner  had  been  awaiting  his  trial 
fourteen  months,  and  the  term  is  sometimes 
extended  to  two  or  three  years,  when  the  ac¬ 
cusation  may  prove  groundless.  Strict  silence 
is  enforced  during  the  interval,  and  can  hardly 
be  evaded ;  for  the  cell-door  is  only  opened  on 
medical  order,  and  then  the  prescribed  exercise 
is  solitary.  Mr.  Wreford  learned  that  one 
poor  fellow  went  mad  under  this  treatment,  and 
others  had  pined  away. 

One  large  room  contained  fifty-seven  pri¬ 
soners,  who  were  criminals  under  process,  and 
another  was  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  ap- 
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peal  cases.  They  remained  in  these  wards  day 
and  night,  and  provision  was  made  for  sleeping 
by  a  wooden  range,  on  which  every  prisoner 
found  a  place  for  his  straw  mattress  and 
coverlet,  while  one  corner  showed  an  urn,  drip¬ 
ping  its  contents  on  the  floor.  The  close  at¬ 
mosphere  caught  up  the  stench,  and  spread  it 
round. 

Such  a  place  needs  another  appurtenance — 

an  infirmary — and  this  the  visitors  found  at- 

# 

tached,  and  in  tolerable  order.  There  were 
nine  inmates,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  dangerous 
ward,  and  inquiry  was  made  if  a  sick  Protestant 
might  be  visited  by  a  Protestant  clergyman 
on  making  the  request  himself.  Monsignor 
Talbot  replied  in  the  negative,  and  the  answer 
seemed  sterner  from  him,  as  he  was  once  a 
Protestant  clergyman  himself.  Yet  Roman 
Catholics  murmur  because  a  priest  of  their  per¬ 
suasion  is  not  regularly  appointed  to  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  prisons,  though  no  one  may  require  his 
services. 

The  only  favour  shewn  to  prisoners  awaiting 
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trial  is  in  their  rations,  which  are  better  than 
those  allowed  to  the  condemned ;  and  consist  of 
meat  broth,  drawn  very  mild;  four  ounces  of 
the  meat  thus  mollified,  eighteen  ounces  of 
bread,  a  gill  of  country  wine,  and  a  salad.  Meat 
has  no  part  in  the  broth  of  the  condemned, 
which  creates  itself  from  hot  water  and  lard, 
but  is  seasoned  with  paste  and  beans ;  nor 
is  meat  given  with  their  eighteen  ounces  of 
bread,  which  is  left  to  be  washed  down  with 
the  gill  of  wine.  They  who  have  tasted  the 
sour  Roman  bread  will  know  the  necessity  of 
this  provision. 

The  party  were  conducted  over  the  prison  of 
St.  Michael  hy  the  Marquis  Marucci,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Prisons.  It  is  constructed  in  three 
storeys,  round  a  covered  court,  and  contained 
124  prisoners,  three  of  whom  acted  as  servants. 
The  cells  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  New 
Prison,  and  have  the  same  windows,  and  the 
same  composition  floor.  A  few  of  the  beds 
were  slung  in  chains,  like  hammocks,  but  the 
bare  floor  was  the  place  of  most,  and  must  be  a 
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fruitful  source  of  rheumatism.  The  prisoners 
under  prosecution  are  confined  in  a  large  room, 
with  a  row  of  cells  round  one  side,  and  a  part 
boarded  off,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
chapel.  Mr.  Wreford  asked  how  long  they  had 
been  awaiting  trial,  and  the  turnkey  answered, 
six  or  seven  months,  but  a  voice  shouted,  “  I  and 
six  others  have  been  twenty-one  months. ”  No 
one  contradicted  the  assertion,  and  the  party 
walked  away,  a  little  embarrassed.  Mr.  Wreford 
noticed  birdcages  in  some  of  the  cells,  with  the 
doors  open,  and  the  birds  flying  in  and  out,  and 
even  out  of  the  prison  windows,  when  they  re¬ 
turned  chirping.  And  the  turnkey  showed  him 
another  captive  songster — a  poet.  He  could 
not  fly  in  and  out,  alas  !  Fie  was  now  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiracy  when  he  was  fourteen,  in  1848.  FI  is 
sentence  is  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  has  served 
only  eight — so  that  he  must  have  been  eight 
years  awaiting  trial,  and  this  cruel  punishment 
fell  on  a  boy.  Flis  name  is  Torquato  Piccioni, 
and  I  tell  his  story  in  the  hope  it  may  do  him 
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good,  though  his  wrongs  are  not  now  to  be  re¬ 
dressed.  Tyranny  has  cropped  the  flower  of 
his  life,  and  will  canker  his  mature  years,  for 
he  will  be  turned  on  the  world  at  an  age  when 
pleasure  has  no  zest,  and  new  habits  cannot 
be  formed.  But  Heaven  has  blest  him  with 
a  cheerful  heart,  and  he  makes  light  of  his 
cage,  like  the  birds.  “  This  is  a  poet,”  said 
the  gaoler,  introducing  him  to  Mr.  Wreford. 
The  poor  fellow  smiled — a  patient,  meek  smile, 
which  would  have  melted  a  Saturday  Beviewer. 
“  I  amuse  mvself  with  the  Muses  sometimes  ” 

%>  j 

he  said,  timidly.  Mr.  Wreford  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  his  pursuits,  and  he  presented  him 
one  of  his  compositions,  which  was  kindly 
passed  to  me.  A  part  of  it  is  addressed  to 
a  fellow- captive  on  the  completion  of  his  term 
of  imprisonment ;  and  the  following  verses  fore¬ 
show  his  reception  by  his  family — 

4 

“  Thrown  wide  is  the  familiar  door, 

Like  open  arms  of  friend, 

And,  wider  and  more  fond  before, 

Your  plighted  bride’s  extend. 
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“  The  chamber  is  with  tapers  bright, 

• 

Enwreath’d  with  blooming  flowers. 

But  ’tis  itself  that  gives  the  light, 

Home  in  your  heart  embowers. 

“  No  longer  in  a  stone-wall’d  cell, 

No  longer  chain’d  like  me  ; 

You  feel  a  joy  no  words  can  tell. 

You’re  loved,  and  you  are  free.’* 

So  oppressive  a  government  as  the  Pope’s 
can  only  feel  secure  with  a  large  army,  and  the 
army  must  be  foreign  as  well  as  large — for 
there  is  nothing  to  hope  from  native  soldiers. 
Hence  the  Pope  maintains  a  foreign  guard,  a 
foreign  legion,  and  a  foreign  gendarmerie  ;  and 
these  are  ancillary  to  a  French  garrison.  The 
state  contains  609,000  inhabitants,  and  it 
musters  30,000  soldiers,  vffiich  is  more  than 
suffices  for  our  w7hole  United  Kingdom,  and  its 
thirty  millions  of  people.  Troops  are  parading 
the  city  the  whole  day ;  trains  of  artillery  march 
and  countermarch ;  sentinels  appear  at  every 
corner ;  and  everything  marks  a  state  of  siege. 
The  display  is  the  more  galling  from  being  un¬ 
necessary,  as  a  popular  rising  is  impossible 
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during  the  French  occupation,  and  the  papal 
troops  answer  no  purpose  but  menace.  Not 
but  another  is  designed  by  the  Government — 
for  it  points  to  them  as  its  shield,  and  the 
French  are  assured  they  may  depart  when  they 
will,  as  the  Pope  can  stand  by  his  own  power. 

These  bands  comprise  the  off-scourings 
of  every  Catholic  nation,  French,  Belgians, 
Austrians,  Bavarians,  and  Irish ;  and  look  the 
ruffians  they  are.  They  are  loathed  by  the 
Romans,  who  would  rejoice  to  be  left  to  deal 
with  them  alone ;  and  they  are  scorned  by  the 
French,  with  whom  they  are  at  deadly  feud. 
Indeed,  blood  has  been  shed  on  both  sides,  but 
always  on  the  aggression  of  the  papals,  who 
have  sometimes  assailed  the  French  soldiers  by 
assassination,  and  sometimes  by  firing  into  their 
ranks.  To  such  lengths  is  outrage  carried  in 
the  Holy  See,  and  under  its  protection — for  the 
French  have  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
murderers  in  vain ! 

The  gendarmerie  are  as  useless  as  the  troops, 
but  more  harmless.  They  neither  molest  the 
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Pope’s  subjects,  nor  comprehend  vagrom  men, 
and  those  who  will  not  stand  in  the  Pope’s 
name  they  take  no  note  of.  Robberies  and 
murders  are  committed  in  Rome  in  open  day, 
and  the  most  public  streets,  and  their  perpe¬ 
trators  are  never  traced  by  the  gendarmes. 
Most  of  the  atrocities  are  unknown  to  the 
public,  for  it  is  not  in  Rome  that  murder  will 
out.  The  incident  cannot  he  concealed  when 
bombs  explode  at  shop  doors  at  dusk,  but  the 
assassinations  are  known  but  to  few,  although 
they  are  of  common  occurrence.  A  friend  in¬ 
formed  me  that  a  man  had  been  found  stabbed 
in  a  cab,  and  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
some  Romans,  who  declared  it  had  no  founda¬ 
tion,  but'  they  discovered  it  was  true  a  month 
afterwards.  Sometimes  the  crime  is  perpetrated 
so  openly,  that  it  reaches  the  public  as  soon  as 
the  police.  This  was  the  case  with  another  cab 
murder  only  a  few  days  later,  and  which  was 
effected  in  a  public  street  and  broad  day,  the 
victim  being  the  clerk  of  a  money-changer  on 
his  way  to  the  bank.  The  assassins  got  c]ear 
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off  with  the  money,  and  have  never  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  impotence  of  the  gendarmes  so  emboR 
dens  the  criminal  class,  that  they  even  go  about 
in  their  uniform,  making  prey  in  this  sheep’s 
clothing.  One  instance  excited  some  merriment 
during  my  stay  in  Rome.  A  priest  had  just 
received  six  hundred  scudi  in  notes,  when  he  was 
waited  upon  by  four  gendarmes,  who  informed 
him  that  they  had  heard  the  notes  were  forged, 
and  requested  that  they  might  be  produced  for 
examination.  The  priest  readily  complied,  and 
learnt  that  the  suspicion  was  too  well  founded, 
only  one  of  the  notes  being  pronounced  genuine. 
He  was  in  despair  at  this  result,  but  the  gen¬ 
darmes  informed  him  the  authorities  were  re¬ 
sponsible,  the  forgeries  having  been  effected 
through  neglect,  and  that  his  loss  would  be 
made  good,  on  their  delivering  the  notes  to  the 
Governor  of  Rome.  This  restored  his  spirits, 
and  he  surrendered  the  notes,  at  the  same 
time  remembering  that  he  possessed  another 
hoard,  which  might  also  be  tainted,  and  he 
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brought  it  forth  for  examination.  It  proved 
as  spurious  as  the  first,  and  the  whole  was 
made  into  a  packet  for  the  Governor,  and 
taken  in  charge  by  the  gendarmes,  who  gave 
the  priest  a  formal  receipt,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  presented  this  for  settlement  that  he  found 
he  had  been  duped. 

The  useless  police  and  army  are  a  curse  to 
the  Government,  instead  of  a  support,  and  keep 
it  hopelessly  involved.  There  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  Pope’s  revenue,  hut  an  approxi¬ 
mation  can  be  made  from  report,  and  my  in¬ 
quiries  elicited  that  it  leaves  an  annual  deficit  of 
nine  million  scudi.  The  state  debt  exceeds  a 
hundred  million  scudi,  and  the  deficit  is  covered 
by  selling  consolides  at  a  low  price,  so  that  the 
debt  grows  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  a  year, 
while  every  year  depreciates  the  stock.  And 
Rome  possesses  no  statesman  to  ask  how  the 
Pope’s  government  is  to  he  carried  on. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PRIESTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  rule  of  the  Pope 
apart  from  the  priests  and  the  influence  of  their 
ministry,  as  well  as  the  functions  they  exercise 
in  Rome.  No  one  can  walk  through  the  streets 
without  recognising  them  as  a  power,  even  if 
ignorant  of  their  supremacy,  for  every  step 
brings  some  in  view,  and  we  speculate  whether 
they  or  the  laity  are  the  more  numerous.  But 
their  weight  is  not  to  be  estimated  from  their 
numbers.  It  must  be  sought  for  in  their  action, 
in  the  bosom  of  families,  and  the  breast  of  the 
individual,  in  the  conscience  and  closet,  and  all 
by-places.  We  need  not  look  so  deep  for  its 
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effect.  This  is  apparent  in  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  the  general  contempt  for  religion,  and 
the  crowded  hospitals  for  foundlings. 

I  asked  a  Roman  his  opinion  of  the  priests, 
and  he  repeated  the  lines  of  Beranger,  begin¬ 
ning,  “  They  come  from  underneath.”  The 
perversion  of  their  office  here  almost  justifies 
the  imputation,  for  it  has  corrupted  society  at 
its  base,  and  spread  the  infection  upwards ;  and 
we  could  expect  no  other  result.  Beranger 
says,  “  Their  life  is  a  mystery,”  but  the  mystery 
is  artificial,  and  what  must  be  their  life  is  mir¬ 
rored  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Rome  could  only  raise  such  a  power  by  set¬ 
ting  nature  aside,  and  hence  instituted  celibacy, 
which  cut  off  the  priest  from  social  ties,  and 
centred  his  aspirations  in  the  church.  It  sig¬ 
nified  nothing  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
authorised  both  by  the  Jewish  and  apostolic 
practice — that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  married, 
and  the  high  priests  and  prophets ;  that  St.  Peter 
led  about  a  wife,  and  that  a  bishop  was  enjoined 

to  be  “  the  husband  of  one  wife”  by  St.  Paul. 
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The  object  was  to  place  a  gulf  between  priest 
and  layman,  and  give  them  different  interests, 
at  the  same  time  investing  the  priest  with  a 
show  of  spirituality,  and  drawing  to  him  both 
the  reverence  of  men  and  the  confidence  of 
women.  The  subjugation  of  woman  was  espe¬ 
cially  sought,  because  it  embraced  everything 
else,  dowering  the  Church  with  her  beauty,  and 
securing  the  control  of  every  house  through  her 
influence,  for  the  husband  could  be  reached 
through  his  wife,  the  lover  through  his  mistress, 
and  the  child  through  its  mother,  and  thus  the 
Church  might  govern  society. 

The  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  answers  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  lure  to  woman,  and  inspires  a 
confidence  she  can  never  feel  in  a  married  priest 
who  discusses  subjects  with  his  wife,  and  may 
act  under  her  prompting.  Woman  shrinks 
from  the  scrutiny  of  woman,  resents  her  inter¬ 
ference,  and  rarely  finds  her  a  support.  This 
her  weakness  recognises  in  man,  and  she  leans 
on  her  husband,  brother,  or  lover,  or  even  her 
guardian  or  trustee,  but  she  leans  with  diffi- 
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dence — something  is  held  back  from  the  dearest 
intimacy,  and  operates  as  a  monitor  or  restraint. 
Her  nature  prescribes  such  reserve  as  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  its  delicacy,  and  only  training  brings 
her  to  feel  it  a  burden,  and  pine  for  disclosure. 
Here  is  the  opening  for  the  priest,  who  offers 
the  communion  she  desires,  and  seals  it  with 
consolation  and  secrecy. 

This  is  what  gives  celibacy  its  edge,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  staff  of  Rome.  It  is  through  the 
eonfessional  she  has  enslaved  woman  and  de¬ 
based  man,  and  their  degradation  is  the  keystone 
of  her  power.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  corruption  when  a  priest  is  made  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  hearts  are  young 
maidens’.  Nor  is  it  strange  the  marriage  vow' 
should  be  held  light  when  the  priest  steps  be¬ 
tween  the  wife  and  her  husband,  and  becomes 
the  depository  of  her  inmost  thoughts !  A 
Roman  clenched  his  fist  when  I  asked  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  confessional.  I  understood  the  ges¬ 
ture — for  he  wras  a  husband  and  father — and 
what  dangers  it  opens  came  under  my  own  eye. 
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I  saw  a  lady  enter  a  church  by  the  Farnesi 
Gardens.  It  was  unfrequented  at  that  hour, 
and  I  followed  her  in,  thinking  she  was  one  of 
my  friends,  whom  I  knew7  to  be  exploring.  I 
found  she  had  been  met  by  a  priest  halfway  up 
the  church,  and  they  were  walking  on  together, 
but  heard  me  enter,  and  turned  with  a  startled 
look.  The  lady  had  come  to  confession,  and  I 
perceived  she  was  not  the  person  I  thought,  and 
withdrew,  leaving  her  and  the  priest  alone. 

How  she  would  unveil  in  the  confessional  I 
saw  at  St.  Peter’s.  The  penitent  there  was 
standing  up,  with  her  lips  at  the  auricle,  and 
pouring  her  soul  into  the  priest’s  ear.  She 
spoke  low,  but  with  passionate  vehemence,  and 
her  voice  was  broken  by  sobs,  w7hich  could  be 
heard  around.  The  fall  of  her  bonnet  looped, 
and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  w7hich  was 
w7et  with  tears,  while  the  burning  cheek  told  a 
story  of  shame.  This  w7as  in  the  glare  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  how  might  it  be  with  the  lady  in 
the  sequestered  church,  stripped  in  the  same 
w7ay  and  protected  by  no  observer  1  1  believed 
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the  shocking  stories  afloat  after  such  mani¬ 
festations. 

It  may  be  wondered  that  a  man  should  allow 
the  filth  of  Dens  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  of 
his  daughter  and  wife,  or  even  his  son ;  but 
confession  is  compulsory,  and  the  Roman  con¬ 
victed  of  neglecting  it  becomes  a  pariah.  He 
must  submit  to  the  process  once  a  year,  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  his  attendance,  or  he  can 
act  in  no  relation  of  life,  for  the  confessional 
ticket  must  be  produced  on  every  occasion.  It 
is  demanded  at  his  marriage,  at  the  baptism  of 
his  child,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter, 
whenever  he  appears  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
when  he  applies  for  a  passport.  A  passport  is 
needed  to  go  a  distance  of  twenty  miles — so 
dwindled  is  the  Roman  territory  !  and  the  first 
step  is  to  obtain  a  testimonial  from  the  parish 
priest,  who  demands  the  ticket  of  confession  as 
a  preliminary.  The  testimonial  is  left  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  quarter,  and  the  applicant 
presents  himself  at  the  bureau  of  the  police 
three  days  afterwards  and  makes  a  payment  of 
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eight  shillings  and  fourpence,  when  he  is  told 
to  come  again  in  five  days.  The  passport  is 
then  given,  if  inquiries  have  proved  satisfactory, 
and  he  is  permitted  to  go  on  his  errand,  which 
the  delay  of  eight  days  may  have  frustrated. 
Indeed,  persons  have  died  beyond  the  line,  while 
their  relatives  were  kept  from  their  bedside  by 
this  suspension  of  the  passport. 

Confession  is  further  enforced  by  the  priest’s 
supervision.  The  parish  priest  visits  every 
house,  a  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  takes  a 
list  of  the  inmates,  when  he  warns  them  to 
attend,  and  he  comes  again  three  weeks  later,  to 
inspect  their  tickets.  Defaulters  are  reported 
to  the  authorities,  who  arrest  them  on  the 
slightest  pretence,  and  exile  is  their  certain 
doom. 

Yet  all  these  precautions  do  not  achieve  the 
end ;  they  only  induce  fraud,  and  fraud  that 
makes  the  Holy  Communion  itself  its  instru¬ 
ment.  Rascals  go  the  round  of  the  churches, 
confessing  and  receiving  the  sacrament  at  each, 
and  then  sell  their  tickets.  Thus  a  ticket  is 
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attainable  by  anyone,  and  a  Roman  assured  me 
that  he  was  never  unprovided,  though  he  never 
attended  confession. 

The  confessional  seizes  the  Roman  at  his 
confirmation,  and  retains  its  grip  to  the  last, 
extorting  his  secrets  during  life,  and  his  money 
in  death.  There  is  no  escaping  the  final 
wrench.  The  church  takes  hostages  in  the 
dying  man’s  relatives  and  in  the  doctor,  and 
the  omission  of  a  summons  to  the  parish  priest 
subjects  them  to  imprisonment.  Her  vengeance 
extends  to  the  dead  body,  which  is  pronounced 
lost  if  the  last  rites  were  not  administered,  and 
is  refused  Christian  burial. 

Warning  of  an  approaching  death  instantly 
brings  the  priest,  and  he  or  his  curate  keeps 
watch  from  that  moment,  relieving  each  other, 
and  never  absenting  themselves  together.  The 
weakened  intellect  becomes  plastic  under  their 
breath,  and  they  mould  it  as  they  will,  using  its 
early  religious  delusions  as  a  means  of  intimida¬ 
tion  and  extortion.  Our  traditions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  pale  before  the  reality ;  for  the  husband  is 
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brought  to  despoil  his  wife,  the  wife  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  father  his  child ;  and  the  diverted 
treasure  buys  salvation. 

The  Romans  tell  a  story  of  the  witty  Fontana 
Rosa,  which  illustrates  the  trickery  practised. 
A  rich  man  fell  sick,  and  wTas  taken  in  charge 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  kept  him  under  guard  till 
he  consented  to  bequeath  his  property  to 
“  Jesus.5’  He  was  then  left  to  a  notary,  and 
the  will  was  in  progress,  when  Fontana  Rosa 
came  in,  and  saw  how  matters  stood.  He  had 
once  been  a  Jesuit  himself,  but  deserted  to  the 
society  of  “  Jesus  and  Mary,”  a  rival  fraternity, 
and  now  determined  to  secure  the  inheritance 
for  his  new  brethren.  The  appearance  of  the 
dying  man  showed  there  w7as  no  time  to  lose, 
and  he  spoke  at  once.  “  Whom  are  you  leaving 
your  goods  to  ?”  he  asked:  “  To  Jesus”  was 
the  faltering  reply.  “  All  to  Jesus  !55  cried  Rosa. 
“  Have  you  forgotten  Mary  ?”  “  No,  no,  Jesus 

and  Mary  are  the  same.”  “  Then  you  leave 
them  equal — everything  to  Jesus  and  Mary  ?” 
“  Yes  !”  “  You  hear  1”  cried  Rosa  to  the  no- 
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tary.  The  will  was  made  as  prescribed,  and  so 
baulked  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  more  enraged 
that  the  spoil  went  to  their  rivals,  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  “  Jesus  and  Mary.” 

One  merit  must  be  conceded  to  the  Roman 
priests — they  confine  their  attention  to  their 
own  flock,  and  never  fish  for  converts.  Such 
work  is  left  to  the  Irish  priests  and  the  English 
renegades ;  and  they  pursue  it  systematically, 
and  with  a  zeal  that  never  flags.  All  the  devices 
of  Jesuitry  are  brought  into  action  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  hem  round  the  unwary,  assailing  them 
with  persuasion,  temptation,  flattery,  and  even 
dissipation.  A  train  is  laid,  where  it  is  intended 
to  make  a  set,  and  a  soul  regularly  mined,  the 
sappers  persevering  under  every  failure.  The 
command  of  the  propaganda  is  vested  in  Mon¬ 
signor  Manning,  formerly  an  archdeacon  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  well  fitted  for  the  part ; 
but  all  the  converts  are  missionaries,  and  each 
seeks  to  gain  a  soul.  The  tactics  are  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer  some  years  ago, 
and  the  promulgation  of  which  excited  such  in- 
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dignation  in  England.  The  ladies  are  the  chief 
agents.  They  sow  doubt  wherever  they  visit, 
always  leading  the  conversation  to  religious  dog¬ 
mas,  and  sneering  at  the  divisions  among  Pro¬ 
testants  and  the  reference  of  theological  points  to 
lay  judges  in  our  courts  of  law.  There  is  no  end 
of  jests  about  “  your  Pope  Lord  Palmerston”  and 
“your  Pope  the  Vice-Chancellor;”  and  it  is 
asked  how  infallibility  can  be  denied  to  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter,  when  it  is  given  to  laymen. 

« 

The  convert  usually  makes  her  set  at  persons  in 
a  grade  below  her  own,  who  may  be  flattered  by 
the  notice,  and  made  the  easier  prey;  and  thus 
a  peeress  courts  a  baronetess,  a  baronetess  a  lady 
without  a  title,  the  lady  without  a  title  a  lady 
who  is  poor,  and  the  lady  who  is  poor  a  servant. 
The  bait  is  gilded  by  social  attentions,  invi¬ 
tations  to  parties,  tickets  for  the  ceremonies, 
chaperonship,  patronage,  and  other  lures.  A 
Nobody  finds  herself  an  object  of  interest  to  a 
Somebody,  and  sees  before  her  a  world  of  glit¬ 
ter,  introductions,  connexions,  and  prospects. 
She  is  told  of  the  comfort  derived  from' con- 
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fession,  from  a  church  free  from  dissension,  and 
a  faith  that  gives  rest ;  and  she  .is  brought  to 
follow  the  services  in  a  dual  version,  and  insen¬ 
sibly  interested.  The  influences  are  a  little  varied 
for  the  opposite  sex.  The  arts  of  beauty  come 
into  play,  and  arguments  are  backed  by  smiles 
and  glances.  The  ladies  are  followed  by  Mon¬ 
signor  Manning,  whose  smile  is  almost  as  seduc¬ 
tive,  and  who  entangles  the  waverer  in  a  mesh 
of  casuistry. 

The  ex-Archdeacon  is  the  hope  of  the  con¬ 
verts,  and  the  movement  presents  him  to  us  as  a 
decoy,  and  would  make  him  a  stumbling-block. 
He  has  been  set  to  preach  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  facing  the  Protestant  church,  and  his 
sermon  begins  as  the  Protestant  service  ends, 
the  design  being  to  intercept  the  congregation. 
But  he  will  gain  few  proselytes  by  this  means,  if 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  sermon  I 
heard,  and  which  sought  to  establish  the  Imma¬ 
culate  Conception.  He  convinced  me  of  his 
talent,  but  not  his  sincerity,  though  he  has  made 
sacrifices  for  Rome,  and  been  poorly  rewarded. 
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The  proselyter’s  favourite  point  of  attack  is  the 
differences  of  opinion  among  Protestants,  which 
are  pronounced  a  scandal,  while  all  is  declared 
fixed  at  Rome.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
this  boast.  More  than  half  the  Roman  clergy 
reject  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  many 
desire  reform  and  the  abolition  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power,  while  those  of  the  north  of  Italy  are 
almost  Protestant.  Six  hundred  of  their  number 
forwarded  the  Pope  an  address  of  this  character, 
beseeching  him  to  resign  his  temporal  authority, 
and  “  become  the  humble  disciple  of  his  crucified 
Master,”  and  intreating  “  that  the  august  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Catholic  rites  shall  be  purged  of  all 
the  superstitious  and  pagan  excesses  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saints,  which 
weaken  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
religion.”  The  address  further  required  that 
Divine  service  should  be  conducted  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  the  religious  orders  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  that  “  the  priest  shall  be  given  back 
to  his  country,  by  restoring  to  him  the  chaste 
and  tranquil  affections  of  the  family.”  Thus  we 
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see  the  Italian  clergy  proposing  a  reformation 
which  would  have  satisfied  Luther,  and  which 
smites  the  papacy  at  its  root,  while  the  clergy 
of  Lyons  are  beginning  a  revolt  in  France,  and 
may  be  carried  into  a  movement  as  sweeping. 
The  Italian  parliament  has  adopted  one  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  reforming  priests :  it  has  suppressed 
the  religious  orders ;  and  Italy  will  find  that  she 
must  advance  a  step  further  to  be  secure,  and 
release  the  priest  from  celibacy. 

The  state  of  the  Roman  church  shows  that 
conformity  is  not  an  advantage,  were  it  even  a 
possibility ;  and  that  we  have  no  cause  to  lament 
our  religious  differences.  The  discussions  they 
promote  keep  alive  our  perceptions  of  the  truth 
and  our  zeal  for  their  diffusion,  and  the  church 
lives  by  dissent  as  by  persecution.  Stagnation 
is  opposed  to  its  destiny,  and  breeds  corruption. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  P INDIAN  HILL  AND  VESPERS  AT  TR1NITA 

DEI  MONTI. 

The  Pincian  Hill  is  the  great  parade  of  Rome. 
It  towers  above  the  city,  against  its  walls,  and 
is  reached  by  steps  from  the  Piazza  de  Spagna, 
and  by  two  drives,  one  ascending  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  other  from  the  Via 
Felice.  The  steps  are  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  are  not  unworthy 
of  such  origin,  forming  a  stately  approach  from 
the  Piazza  and  a  grand  close  to  the  Via  Con- 
dotti.  They  comprise  three  flights,  girded  by  a 
stone  ballustrade,  and  mounting  to  a  terrace, 
whence  each  side  sweeps  a  flight  to  the  top. 
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This  is  crowned  by  an  obelisk,  and  the  space 
behind  is  backed  by  the  two-towered  church  of 
Trinita  dei  Monti,  which  may  be  seen  from 
almost  any  part  of  Rome. 

The  favourite  ascent  for  carriages  is  that  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  which  has  a  picturesque 
appearance,  being  terraced  with  tropical  plants 
and  orange  trees,  and  rising  in  hanging  gardens 
interspersed  with  statues.  This  ascent  pos¬ 
sesses  two  entrances,  but  the  avenues  unite 
midway,  and  an  easy  slope  winds  to  the  sum¬ 
mit. 

The  grounds  embrace  a  garden  and  esplanade, 
and  the  latter  is  one  of  the  best  points  for  ob¬ 
taining' a  view  of  Rome,  while  the  garden  com¬ 
mands  the  prospect  from  the  ramparts,  extending 
to  Monti  Mario  on  one  side  and  the  distant 
Albanian  mountains  on  the  other.  Below  lie 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  traversed  by 
drives  and  walks,  and  comprising  about  three 
miles  of  park,  beautifully  wooded  and  broken  by 
hill  and  dell.  They  are  open  to  the  public,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Saturdays,  and  are  another  favourite 
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resort,  but  more  on  Sundays  and  holidays  than 
other  days. 

The  Pincian  hill  is  laid  out  with  great  art, 
and  this  conceals  its  limits,  deluding  the  eye  by 
the  diversity  of  the  walks  and  the  new  objects 
in  each,  so  that  we  fancy  it  of  some  extent. 
The  effect  is  aided  by  statues  and  fountains, 
sequestered  recesses  and  bowers,  and  by  the 
variety  of  the  trees  and  plants,  which  include 
different  species  of  palm  and  cactus,  the  aloe, 
and  pine.  Here  we  pause  before  a  figure  of 
Raphael,  looking  for  inspiration  to  heaven  ;  here 
we  come  on  a  nymph  or  faun ;  here  are  a  range 
of  historic  busts,  and  we  behold  the  features  of 
Columbus  or  Machiavelli,  Boccacio,  Dante,  or 
Tasso.  The  garden  is  encompassed  by  a  drive, 
circling  round  from  the  esplanade,  and  sweeping 
the  ramparts ;  and  this  attracts  the  equipages  of 
Rome  in  the  afternoon.  But  Sunday  is  the 
great  field-day.  Then  the  whole  population 
swarm  the  esplanade,  and  troop  through  the 
walks,  while  the  carriages  drive  round  in  trains, 
the  chariot  of  the  noble  or  cardinal  followed  by 
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a  hack  freighted  with  clerks  or  shopmen.  The 
toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of 
the  courtier  he  galls  his  kibe. 

So  looked  the  hill  on  my  first  December 
Sunday  in  Rome.  The  walks  bloomed  with 
roses,  and  everything  was  green,  while  the  sun 
beamed  above,  and  the  sky  might  be  the  sky  of 
June.  The  grounds  teemed  with  company,  and 
still  it  came — one  stream  of  people  and  carriages, 
and  one  volume  of  tobacco  smoke,  enveloping 

every  man  in  his  own  cloud.  It  was  all 

%/ 

Havannah  in  a  whiff.  King  James  would  have 
trebled  his  thunder-blast  had  he  seen  the  weed 
take  such  root  in  Babylon,  and  we  emphasise 
his  anathema  as  we  sniff  this  smother. 

The  centre  of  attraction  is  the  esplanade, 
where  the  French  provide  a  band  every  after¬ 
noon,  and  muster  strong  to  listen.  The  uni¬ 
forms  give  variety  to  the  throng,  which  whirls 
round  and  round,  or  paces  the  promenade  in 
front,  and  is  only  driven  into  the  garden  by  its 
own  dust  and  smoke.  But  everyone  is  good- 
tempered,  and  none  more  so  than  the  gendarmes 
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who  walk  about  in  twos  and  threes,  as  part  of 
the  assemblage,  and  raise  no  suspicion  that  they 
are  on  duty.  Their  uniform  is  overpowering, 
and  might  serve  for  a  field-marshal  in  England, 
only  for  the  colour,  while  the  number  of  their 
medals  excites  bewilderment,  and  nothing  but 
their  own  testimony  convinces  us  that  they  have 
never  been  under  fire. 

Another  prominent  figure  in  the  crowd  is  the  * 
Roman  “young  man.”  He  sports  a  cloak  of 
drab  or  grey,  thrown  open  to  shew  his  bright 
waistcoat,  and  also  his  collar,  worn  on  the  chest, 
instead  of  round  the  neck,  and  leaving  the 
throat  bare.  His  hat  is  a  wide-awake,  differing 
from  himself,  for  he  seems  half-asleep,  moves 
languidly,  and  puffs  his  cigar  by  starts.  He 
is  also  wide  in  his  trousers,  believing  in  peg- 
tops,  while  his  yellow  gloves  are  skin-tight,  and 
show  that  contempt  for  damage  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  “  young  man”  of  all  countries.  He 
has  shaved  off  his  whiskers,  but  only  to  the 
skin,  and  they  have  left  a  mark  there,  which 
not  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  will  wash  out. 
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The  object  is  to  give  effect  to  the  moustache, 
which  is  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
made  very  killing  indeed. 

The  young  man  walks  with  two  or  three  of 
his  own  order,  and  is  not  given  to  keeping  com¬ 
pany  in  a  tender  way,  so  that  the  Pincian  does 
not  exhibit  him  consorting  with  the  “  young 
woman.”  This  genus  is  more  pronounced  and 
•more  imposing,  and  is  confined  to  no  particular 
age ;  for  it  is  nothing  strange  to  meet  a  “  young 
woman”  who  is  fat,  dark,  and  forty.  Her  black 
tresses  disdain  hat  or  bonnet,  and  confront  the 
cold  with  a  top-knot,  which  is  fortified  by  a  sil¬ 
ver  dagger,  and  other  locks  than  her  own.  She 
remembers  that  a  woman’s  ornament  is  her 
hair — or  other  people’s,  and  the  head  is  only 
covered  on  entering  church.  Her  shoulders  are 
mantled  by  a  gorgeous  kerchief,  laid  back  in 
front,  and  exposing  a  tier  of  three  brooches, 
with  a  supporting  brooch  on  each  side,  while 
the  links  of  her  earrings  fall  to  her  throat,  and 
mingle  with  its  gold  beads.  This  wealth  of 
trinkets  represents  her  savings,  and  will  form 
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her  dower,  which  is  not  always  displayed  for 
public  estimation  in  vain.  A  robe  of  lavender 
silk  appears  below,  and  spreads  round,  particu¬ 
larly  behind,  where  it  seems  a  point  of  honour 
to  give  scope,  and  the  most  fastidious  taste  will 
find  room  and  verge  enough. 

The  passion  for'  finery  is  not  confined  to  one 
class  of  Roman  women ;  it  extends  to  all.  But 
this  accords  with  our  experience  of  the  sex  in- 
England,  and  where  not  else  ? — only  the  Roman 
lady  delights  in  colours,  and  is  a  living  prism, 
employing  every  fabric  of  the  loom,  and  trapping 
out  silks,  satins,  and  velvets  with  lace  and  feathers. 
Such  adornment  is  not  needed  by  her  looks, 
though  they  scarcely  reach  the  standard  presented 
by  a  number  of  English  girls  here,  who  would 
still  wring  from  Gregory  the  exclamation,  “  non 
Anglic  sed  angeli  /” 

Ladies  are  sometimes  attended  by  a  Roman 
beau,  but  not  commonly — for  the  beau  prefers 
sauntering  with  his  own  sex.  Not  that  he  is  of 
the  same  stamp  as  the  “  young  man.”  His 
rank  is  noble,  and  he  has  an  immaculate  pedi- 
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gree,  going  back  to  old  Rome,  and  as  much 
further  as  he  pleases.  He  has  dropped  the 
national  cloak,  and  buttons  himself  in  a  blue 

great  coat  of  the  latest  mode,  and  faultlessly 
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cut.  His  collar  avoids  the  extreme  of  the 
“  young  man’s/’  and  encircles  his  throat,  rising 
from  a  tie  of  scarlet  or  skyblue.  But  he  ex¬ 
hibits  the  same  affection  for  his  moustache, 
which  is  both  pomaded  and  gummed,  and  the 
ends  frizzed  out  or  pointed.  And  he  approaches 
as  near  as  dignity  will  permit  to  yellow  gloves 
by  adopting  tan,  a  distinction  that  Olivia  would 
hardly  recognise  in  stockings.  His  eye  is  gar¬ 
nished  with  an  eye-glass,  which  is  much  in  its 
way — his  sight  being  remarkably  good ;  but 
fashion  demands  this  sacrifice.  A  light  walk¬ 
ing-stick  completes  his  equipment,  and  is  carried 
with  an  air. 

The  lay  exquisite  is  eclipsed  by  the  clerical, 
who  haunts  the  remoter  walks,  and  thinks  him¬ 
self  the  only  irresistible.  His  three-cornered 
hat  is  brushed  to  a  turn ;  his  coat  is  of  the 
finest  cloth,  and  cut  modish ;  and  his  knee  and 
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shoe-buckles  are  of  silver.  The  coldest  day 
will  not  drive  him  to  trousers,  his  leg  braving 
the  pitiless  scirrocco  in  black  silk  stockings, 
which  fit  like  skin,  and  he  thinks  scorn  of  the 
bare  feet  of  a  Capuchin,  who  passes  between 
the  wind  and  his  gentility. 

Another  walk  discloses  a  Jesuit — for  we 
know  him  by  his  eye  and  look,  before  we  note 
his  shovel  hat,  and  they  strike  more  painfully 
from  his  being  young.  Craft  and  knavery  are 
spread  over  his  cheek  like  its  bloom,  and  make 
the  bloom  a  blight — a  blight  that  seems  to 
shrivel  his  frame.  Treachery  is  suggested  by 
his  very  manner — for  he  is  lurking  rather  than 
standing,  and  looks  down.  A  few  yards  further 
brings  to  light  one  of  his  brethren,  peering  at 
him  through  the  trees,  and  pretending  abstrac¬ 
tion — so  thorough  is  their  system  of  trickery 
and  deception. 

The  esplanade  is  reached  again  from  the 
other  side,  and  presents  a  blaze  of  colour,  the 
dresses  of  the  womankind  blending  with  the 
uniforms  of  the  military,  and  the  darker  bravery 
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of  the  civilians.  The  air  resounds  with  the 
strains  of  the  band,  attracting  more  company, 
and  bringing  up  carriage  on  carriage,  while 
a  block  bars  the  way,  and  turns  the  eye  on 
the  panorama  of  Rome  beyond,  extending  to 
the  fountain  of  Faolina,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber.  The  sun  is  falling  towards  the  heights, 
and  leaves  the  sky  without  a  speck,  while  tower 
and  dome  rise  in  the  clear  air,  and  send  up  a 
clang  of  bells,  calling  the  devout  to  vespers. 
How  different  they  sound  from  our  village 
chimes,  and  to  what  a  different  scene  they  ap¬ 
peal  !  Yet  the  summons  is  heard,  and  groups 
press  down  to  the  convent  of  Trinita  dei  Monti, 
where  vespers  offer  the  attraction  of  fine  music, 
and  a  variation  in  the  day’s  amusements. 

The  melody  fills  our  ear  directly  we  enter 
the  church,  and  we  eagerly  look  round  for  the 
singers,  whose  voices  come  in  gushes,  and  burst 
we  know  not  whence.  Now  they  seem  to  peal 
through  the  aisles,  now  they  swell  up  the  nave 
— soft,  sweet  notes  and  a  stream  of  music,  which 
we  might  ascribe  to  angels.  This  is  the  effect 
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sought  to  be  produced  ;  for  the  choir  sits  over¬ 
head,  close  to  the  roof,  and  is  hid  from  view  by 
a  screen,  while  the  sound  pours  through  the 
aisles  and  arches,  and  reverberates  around,  so 
that  it  might  be  thought  to  come  from  mid  air. 
The  illusion  is  such  that  we  can  only  listen  for 
a  moment,  and  our  eye  is  scarcely  conscious, 
noting  the  congregation  and  the  form  of  the 
church  insensibly.  Evening  has  dimmed  the 
chapels  and  shrines,  though  it  shows  their  out¬ 
lines,  and  the  twilight  gives  effect  to  the  lamps 
round  the  altar,  and  those  on  its  four  columns 
make  their  yellow  marble  gleam  like  gold.  Here 
an  iron  railing  shuts  off  a  space,  and  the  novices 
and  lady  pupils  kneel  within,  attired  in  black 
silk  and  enveloped  in  white  veils.  They  are 
ranged  in  four  files  on  each  side  of  the  approach 
to  the  high  altar,  and  are  motionless  as  statues, 
producing  a  sensational  impression,  and  this  is 
heightened  by  the  white-robed  priests,  who 
kneel  on  the  altar  steps,  and  remain  as  hushed 
except  when  they  break  in  with  a  response. 
The  chaunt  in  the  gallery  is  then  resumed  by  a 
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single  voice,  sweet  as  a  seraph’s,  and  thrilling 
through  the  church  till  it  merges  in  a  burst 
from  the  choir.  A  priest  answers  in  recitative, 
and  so  they  alternate,  now  the  nuns,  now  the 
priests,  now  a  solo  or  duet,  now  a  recitative  or 
chorus.  The  congregation  listen  and  look  on. 
But  there  is  a  movement  at  the  altar  after  a 
time ;  and  a  priest  comes  from  the  back  with  a 
censor,  and  is  followed  by  two  acolytes  with 
lighted  tapers.  The  chief  priest  recites  a  prayer, 
and  there  is  bowing  and  moving  about,  when 
the  chaunt  comes  again  from  the  gallery,  the 
censor  is  swung  to  and  fro,  and  the  chief  priest 
throws  up  incense  on  the  altar. 

I  think  of  the  upper  room,  where  the  disciples 
were  gathered  together,  and  Jesus  was  first  wor¬ 
shipped.  No  one  will  tell  us  that  incense  was 
thrown  up  there,  or  that  the  apostles  wore  em¬ 
broidered  copes,  or  flared  about  with  lighted 
tapers.  These  things  may  add  to  the  beauty  of 
holiness  in  the  estimation  of  some;  and  it  may 
be  impressive  to  have  singers  hid  in  a  gallery, 
%and  to  celebrate  worship  in  a  dead  tongue;  but 
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religion  is  not  a  matter  of  taste  but  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  It  must  be  what  Heaven  ordained,  or  it 
is  nothing ;  and  the  thought  of  that  “  upper 
room”  reminded  me  of  the  simple  seryice  I  had 
attended  in  the  morning,  in  the  room  outside 
the  city;  and  made  me  look  on  this  picture 
and  on  this. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

The  routine  of  domestic  life  admits  of  little 
variation  in  civilized  countries,  and  what  exists 
is  referable  to  conditions  of  climate  and  the 
habits  they  enforce.  Several  causes  keep  Eng¬ 
land  distinct — her  insular  situation,  her  peculiar 
institutions,  and  her  religion.  Nor  does  what 
we  see  of  foreign  usages  disgust  us  with  our 
own,  or  incline  us  to  a  change.  It  rather  turns 
us  to  our  own  with  fresh  attachment.  There 
is  a  charm  in  foreign  manners,  but  it  is  in  the 
manner  born,  not  in  the  imitation,  and  they  sit 
on  an  Englishman  with  an  ill  grace.  Politeness 
is  seen  to  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  sincerity,  and 
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a  want  of  good  feeling  is  apparent  through  the 
show  of  kindness.  There  is  still  less  to  enchant 
in  foreign  habits.  They  are  not  after  our  wont, 
and  we  take  to  them  unwillingly,  if  at  all,  and 
throw  them  off  on  the  first  chance.  Silly  people 
pretend  a  liking,  but  it  is  to  cover  a  secret 
motive,  and  the  one  generally  dominant  is  eco¬ 
nomy. 

The  Romans  have  many  qualities  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  They  are  brave,  gentle,  and  kind, -at¬ 
tached  to  their  country,  and  faithful  to  domestic 
ties.  They  have  great  faults,  but  this  is  a  result 
of  their  training,  and  not  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
nature.  Their  want  of  religion  arises  from  the 
contempt  religion  excites  in  the  form  impressed 
on  their  minds ;  their  readiness  with  the  knife 
is  an  impulse  caught  from  slavery,  which  looks 
to  its  own  hand  for  redress,  having  nothing  to 
expect  from  law  or  right ;  their  love  of  gam¬ 
bling  has  been  fostered  by  the  government  lot¬ 
teries  ;  and  their  sharp  practice  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  on  trade.  I  have  shown  how 
religion  is  made  to  sanction  begging,  and  thus 
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take  away  its  odium  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor, 
destroying  their  self-respect  and  deadening  their 
And  this  is  in  a  country  where 
labour  cannot  be  obtained,  and  where  fields  rot 
for  lack  of  husbandmen. 

The  supervision  of  the  priests  extends  from 
the  highest  class  to  the  lowest.  The  daughter 
of  a  noble  leaves  the  nursery  for  a  convent — 
usually  the  Trinita  de’  Monte ;  and  the  son  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  priest  at  the  same  age. 
This  keeper  never  leaves  him  during  his  mino¬ 
rity.  He  is  the  companion  of  his  rides  and 
walks,  his  table  and  chamber;  the  director  of 
his  studies  and  guardian  of  his  thoughts.  We 
may  imagine  what  is  the  inspiration  of  such 
fellowship.  And  can  we  wonder  that  it  leaves 
an  impress — that  the  mind  is  dwarfed,  its  views 
narrowed,  and  its  prejudices  deep.  Few  of  the 
Roman  nobles  have  joined  the  popular  cause,  or 
can  appreciate  its  import.  They  do  not  see 
that  its  success  means  power,  and  would  give 
them  a  career.  This  is  only  understood  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  who  think  of  the  field 
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opened  by  a  national  commerce,  an  army  and 
navy,  a  common  administration,  and  a  parlia¬ 
ment  and  ministry.  But  the  nobles  are  not  all 
inert :  some  are  noted  for  their  liberal  opinions ; 
others  only  support  the  Pope  from  necessity ; 
and  liberal  sympathies  have  driven  Prince  Biam- 
bino  and  the  Duke  of  Cesarini  into  exile. 

The  noble  is  freed  from  the  priest  at  twenty- 
one,  and  left  to  his  own  devices.  These  are  not 
brilliant.  The  heir  looks  out  for  a  wife,  who 
possesses  a  pretty  face,  and  good  dower,  and 
gives  himself  up  to  a  life  of  frivolity.  The 
cadet  turns  idler,  if  he  have  a  good  allowance, 
and  the  poorer  ones  enter  the  church  or  the 
noble  guards.  The  latter  resource  adds  but  a 
trifle  to  their  income,  the  pay  being  only 
twenty-five  scudi  a  month,  or  about  three  and 
sixpence  a  day.  But  it  is  Hobson’s  choice,  and 
three  and  sixpence  is  not  to  be  despised  in 
their  position. 

The  middle  and  humbler  classes  are  as  much 
trained  by.the  priests  as  the  nobles,  with  this 
difference — they  remain  under  the  influence  of 
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home,  which  is  a  good  corrective.  The  Romans 
are  fond  parents,  and  guide  their  children  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  knowledge,  which  is  not  great, 
but  is  advancing.  One  feeling  they  plant  in 
the  heart  as  the  deepest — hatred  of  the  priests. 
And  the  priests  are  the  universal  teachers. 
They  occupy  the  chairs  of  the  colleges,  and 
direct  the  schools ;  they  compile  the  school- 
hooks  ;  they  cast  the  mould  for  history  and 
science;  and  even  shape  the  popular  literature. 
Galileo  and  Newton  are  brought  to  speak  as 
Jesuits ;  Gibbon  becomes  a  monk,  and  Ranke  a 
pillar  of  the  church.  The  reading  for  the  people 
takes  narrower  limits,  and  is  a  mere  tissue  of 
fables,  reciting  the  lives  of  saints,  and  crediting 
them  with  miracles  which  eclipse  the  Saviour’s. 
One  true  history  has  been  admitted  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  its  author.  The  Inquisitors  could 
see  no  gall  in  a  pen  which  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  every  page — and  they  displayed  the  usual 
foresight  of  critics ;  for  Silvia  Pellico’s  Le  Mie 
Prigione  has  regenerated  Italy. 

One  of  the  cares  of  a  Roman  father  is  to 
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provide  dowers  for  his  daughters.  No  woman 
marries  without  a  dower,  though  it  is  of 
small  amount  in  the  humbler  ranks,  and  limited 
to  the  “  matrimonial  couch”  in  the  humblest. 
But  this  the  bride  must  possess,  and  girls  of 
the  poorer  class  provide  it  for  themselves, 
hoarding  for  it  from  their  twelfth  year.  The 
mattress  and  coverlets  are  often  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  and  are  neatly  made  of  the 
best  materials  they  can  obtain.  Any  subsequent 
savings  are  spent  on  jewellery,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  dower. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  married, 
even  after  due  provision  in  such  kind.  This 
may  not  be  understood  by  ladies  in  England, 
where  the  sexes  are  nearly  balanced,  and  every 
lady  is  known  to  have  received  a  dozen  offers. 
But  let  them  think  of  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  there  are  seven  women  to  one  man ! 
Twenty-one  girls  and  three  boys  grow  up 
together,  and  eighteen  of  the  girls  must  die  un¬ 
married,  though  they  have  prepared  “  matrimo¬ 
nial  couches,”  and  every  other  necessary.  But 
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one  of  the  three  boys  may  become  a  priest,  and 
another  a  monk,  and  then  the  twenty-one  girls 
furnish  but  one  wife.  We  subscribe  to  ship  off 
our  best  girls  to  New  Zealand,  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  a  husband,  though  their  chance  is 
good  at  home,  but  here  they  lose  their  shadow 
of  one  after  making  ready  the  chamber.  The 
result  is  expressed  in  a  foundling  hospital,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  and  is  as 
large  as  a  town,  providing  for  any  number  of 
infants,  and  securing  the  strictest  secrecy.  The 
child  is  dropped  in  a  cradle  in  the  wall,  and 
a  peal  of  the  hell  announces  that  the  cradle 
is  turned  from  the  street,  and  a  babe  deserted 
by  its  mother.  The  population  of  Rome  is 
200,000,  and  every  year  brings  the  asylum 
4,000  infants,  one-half  of  whom  die  before  its 
close. 

Equal  facility  is  afforded  for  a  child’s  birth  — 
for  the  foundling  asylum  necessitates  a  lying- 
in  hospital,  on  a  corresponding  scale.  The  two 
establishments  are  neighbours,  as  well  as  sisters, 
and  are  approached  through  streets  of  the  same 
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privacy,  running  between  blank  walls,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  traffic.  The  unwedded  mother 
risks  no  observation  as  she  hurries  to  the 
“rota”  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  lays  her 
babe  on  the  little  bed,  drags  at  the  bell,  and 
darts  off — perhaps  without  a  caress.  Nor  does 
exposure  meet  the  frail  fair  one,  who  bends  her 
steps  to  the  adjacent  building,  and  is  admitted, 
with  her  face  veiled,  and  name  unasked.  Such 
institutions  seem  formed  to  generate  vice.  They 
take  away  all  penalty,  by  removing  all  obstacle, 
and  secure  impunity,  and  even  license.  They 
deaden  the  sense  of  shame,  by  familiarizing 
woman  with  depravity  from  her  earliest  years 
— for  these  foundlings  are  paraded  through 
the  streets,  and  every  child  knows  their  origin. 
Some  guarantee  may  be  obtained  against  in¬ 
fanticide,  but  it  is  at  a  fearful  price,  and  in¬ 
fanticide  itself  becomes  a  lesser  evil. 

The  very  traditions  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
are  debasing.  The  children  are  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  foundlings  are  the  wards  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  under  her  special  guardianship, 
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whence  illicit  birth  is  made  a  merit  instead  of  a 
reproach,  and  relieved  of  its  slur.  This  is  a 
bad  lesson  for  a  young  mind,  and  must  leave  its 
finer  instincts  dulled,  by  rendering  it  insensible  to 
shame.  Priests  seem  to  be  ig-norant  that  virtue 
lives  by  delicacy,  and  think  the  only  restraint  is 
fear — the  disclosures  they  prompt  in  the  con¬ 
fessional  persuading  them  there  is  no  innocence 
or  purity.  Nor  do  they  understand  what  is 
degrading,  nor  what  humiliates — for  sensibility 
is  plucked  from  their  own  breasts,  to  fit  them 
to  wrench  it  from  others.  The  manner  in 

4 

which  they  work  is  instanced  in  their  practice  of 
exhibiting  the  marriageable  girls  of  the  Found¬ 
ling  to  young  men,  on  the  festival  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  and  allowing  them  to  be  then  selected  for 
wives.  It  is  impossible  that  a  girl  could  be 
placed  in  a  situation  more  indelicate,  or  more 
subversive  of  modesty ;  and  only  they  who 
know  not  self-respect  could  meet  it  without  re¬ 
pugnance.  So  is  it  faced  at  the  Foundling ! 
The  girls  enter  in  a  body.  One  has  a  glowing 
cheek,  another  looks  down,  but  most  of  them 
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steal  a  glance  at  the  visitor,  and  seek  to  en¬ 
tice  his.  This  is  the  moment  of  which  they 
have  thought  for  weeks — which  has  haunted 
their  dreams,  and  prompted  more  than  one 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  as  they  entered.  The 
visitor  is  a  plain,  lumpish  fellow,  but  he  is  a 
veritable  lord  of  the  creation  here,  and  capti¬ 
vating  as  Adonis.  He  scans  the  party  nar¬ 
rowly,  and  wavers  between  two — the  one  tempt¬ 
ing  by  her  beauty,  the  other  by  her  expression. 
They  know  they  are  under  view,  and  their  agi¬ 
tation  is  visible  in  their  eye  and  air,  and  swells 
in  their  bosom.  But  the  beauty  does  not  forget 
her  arts,  and  a  winning  glance  decides  the 
waverer,  who  throws  her  the  handkerchief,  and 
leads  her  forth  his  betrothed. 

The  hospital  provides  the  girls  with  a  dower, 
and  their  charms  need  this  gilding  as  a  rule — 

O  O 

for  most  of  these  daughters  of  love  are  plain. 
Subscription  provides  dowers  for  some  poor 
girls  of  the  city  on  the  same  day,  and  they  are 
distributed  by  the  Pope  at  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-on-Minerva.  There  was  some  doubt 
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whether  his  Holiness  would  appear  at  the  last 
distribution,  but  I  walked  down  to  the  Piazza  of 
Minerva  in  the  morning,  and  found  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  reception,  the  avenues  being 
guarded  by  soldiers,  and  the  houses  draped  with 
tapestry.  The  Pope  arrived  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  entered  the  Piazza  in  his  state  carriage, 
preceded  by  chamberlains  and  trumpeters,  and 
followed  by  the  state  carriages  of  the  household. 
Attendants  and  guards  made  it  a  grand  display, 
and  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  spirited 
strains  of  the  band  playing  the  Pope’s  march, 
and  by  the  voices  of  the  hired  cheerers.  No 
escort  attended  the  girls  elected  for  the  dowers, 
and  they  got  into  the  church  as  they  could, 
and  retired  to  a  side  chapel.  They  were  arrayed 
in  a  white  robe,  of  some  coarse  material,  and 
furnished  with  a  high  white  hood,  which  was 
drawn  over  the  head,  but  left  space  for  a  wreath 
of  flowers.  The  dress  was  not  becoming,  but  it 
was  set  off  by  youth  and  bright  eyes  ;  and  it 
seemed  pitiful  that  a  lover  should  look  for  other 
dower. 
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The  dowers  are  provided  by  laymen,  but  are 
so  handled  as  to  appear  the  gift  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  one  of  the  girls  is  usually  made  a  nun,  that 
they  may  grasp  her  portion.  Thus  the  priest 
thrusts  himself  into  every  transaction,  and  the 
Roman  is  never  out  of  church.  His  birthday 
is  the  festival  of  a  saint ;  his  schoolmaster  is  a 
priest ;  his  holidays  are  holy  days ;  and  his 
marriage  is  a  mass.  The  priest  haunts  his  bed 
of  sickness,  inspires  his  will,  and  makes  his  ab¬ 
solution  a  condition  of  burial ;  then  hangs  a  cru¬ 
cifix  in  the  room,  and  takes  charge  of  the  dead 
body.  A  train  of  choristers  brings  a  bier  from 
the  church,  and  relations  arrive,  and  lead  away 
the  family,  who  do  not  return  till  the  corpse  is 
removed.  This  office  is  performed  by  priests 
and  monks,  who  form  two  abreast,  the  monks 
preceding,  and  singing  the  miserere.  Priests 
and  choristers  surround  the  bier,  bearing  lighted 
tapers,  and  catch  up  the  chaunt  as  they  advance. 
The  effect  is  most  dismal,  and  is  deepened  by 
the  howl  of  the  Capuchins,  which  would  horrify 
Mark  Tapley.  Sometimes  the  procession  is 
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headed  by  a  picture,  sometimes  by  a  cross,  and 
often  by  both.  There  are  no  mourners ;  and  the 
sole  follower  of  the  bier  is  a  porter,  bending  un¬ 
der  a  deal  box,  and  giving  the  spectacle  that 
touch  of  the  ludicrous  which  the  church  never 
omits.  The  box  has  the  appearance  of  a  shabby 
coffin,  and  only  the  initiated  know  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  candles  when  the  ceremony 
is  over. 

Burial  in  certain  churches  insures  quicker 
deliverance  from  purgatory.  This  is  announced 
on  the  church  doors,  and  attracts  custom, 
though  the  charge  for  the  privilege  is  high. 
But  who  would  not  pay  handsomely  to  take 
seven  years  from  his  father’s  period  of  tor¬ 
ment;  and  where  is  the  mother  who  would 
deny  such  a  grace  to  her  lost  child  !  So  the 
priests  trade  on  the  most  sacred  human  affec¬ 
tions,  and  despoil  the  widow  and  orphan  to 
ransom  the  dead. 

The  Roman  tries  to  escape  their  interference 
in  his  love-making,  and  generally  succeeds, 
though  young  ladies  are  guarded  from  approach, 
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except  with  the  sanction  of  their  parents.  Girls 
remain  in  the  convents  till  they  are  marriageable, 
and  then  only  meet  young  men  in  society,  and 
never  go  out  alone.  But  we  know  that  love 
laughs  at  locksmiths.  The  Roman  maiden  con¬ 
trives  opportunities  of  communication  when  they 
are  needed,  and  is  sometimes  wooed  from  the 
street  by  gestures  and  signals.  Not  a  few  are 
courted  at  a  window  like  Juliet,  and  Shakspeare 
proves  as  true  to  nature  here  as  at  home.  The 

9 

form  of  betrothal  is  exactly  what  he  describes  it 
in  “  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.”  The  lovers 
exchange  rings,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  mutually  plight  their  faith ; 
so  Julia  and  Proteus : 

Julia.  Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia’s  sake. 

Proteus.  Why,  then  we’ll  make  exchange :  here, 
take  you  this. 

Betrothal  does  not  bind  irretrievably,  but  the 
completion  of  the  engagement  is  a  point  of 
honour,  and  rarely  evaded.  Society  protects  the 
betrothed,  by  scorning  the  faithless  lover.  “  I 
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do  detest  false  perjured  Proteus,”  cries  Silvia. 
The  affianced  couple  are  permitted  to  associate, 
but  not  to  walk  out  alone,  as  in  England,  and 
they  meet  only  in  presence  of  the  family,  or  a 
female  attendant.  Marriage  generally  follows 
quickly,  but  an  engagement  may  be  extended,  as 
among  ourselves,  and  a  girl  will  wait  an  inde¬ 
finite  time.  Friends  are  notified  when  the  day  is 
fixed,  and  bring  gifts  of  jewellery,  which  graces 
the  bride  at  her  nuptials.  She  presents  herself 
in  a  white  robe,  and  with  her  head  veiled,  and 
is  led  to  the  altar  by  her  nearest  kinsman. 

The  marriages  of  the  middle  class  usually 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  and  are  solemnized  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  six  in 
the  winter.  We  may  fear  that  such  hours  would 
not  suit  English  ladies,  but  the  occasion  might 
reconcile  an  English  lady  to  the  effort  once  in 
her  life,  if  not  twice.  It  seems  but  just  to  say 
that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Roman 

bride  failing  the  appointment. 

The  ceremony  is  preceded  by  a  civil  contract, 
when  a  registry  is  made,  and  the  bridegroom 
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produces  two  friends,  who  declare  they  have 
known  him  fifteen  years,  and  that  he  is  either  a 
bachelor  or  widower.  He  then  receives  a  “  cer¬ 
tificate  of  freedom,”  which  he  presents  at  the 
church,  and  the  bride  joins  him  at  mass  and 
communion.  The  marriage  is  followed  by  a 
feast,  and  the  happy  couple  spend  the  honey¬ 
moon  at  Frascati  or  Albano,  the  nobility  extend- 
ing  the  trip  to  Naples  or  Florence. 

Not  much  can  be  said  of  Roman  home  life ; 
for  the  Roman  is  shy  of  admitting  foreigners 
into  his  family  circle,  though  he  likes  their 
society.  It  must  he  confessed  the  said  family 
circle  is  not  always  presentable  in  the  middle 
class — for  the  ladies  dress  only  for  the  public ; 
but  this  does  not  explain  the  enigma,  in  the 
case  of  the  nobility  ;  and  a  friend  told  me  that 

he  had  been  intimate  with  the  Marquis - 

for  fifteen  years,  and  frequently  dined  with  him 
at  the  club,  yet  had  never  been  admitted  into 
his  palace  further  than  his  studio. 

The  English  are  popular  in  Rome,  from  the 
interest  they  evince  in  the  objects  of  art,  and 
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its  other  attractions.  “  I  am  grieved  that  the 
English  should  come  here,  and  give  their  sup¬ 
port  to  our  oppressors,”  said  one  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  me ;  “  because  I  like  the  English. 
They  are  the  only  foreigners  who  admire  things 
out  of  their  own  country.  Germans  and  French 
come  to  Rome  in  flocks,  and  two  or  three  will 
look  for  everything,  and  express  admiration,  but 
these  are  scholars  :  the  rest  see  nothing.  But 
you  English  are  all  the  same,  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant.  The  French  soldiers 
stared  at  the  column  of  Trajan,  when  they  first 
arrived,  and  one  cried  to  his  comrades,  ‘  See  how 
these  Italian  beasts  have  copied  our  column  of 
the  Place  Vendome.’  But  there  is  no  ignorance 
among  the  English :  you  all  go  about  with  your 
red  book,  and  pry  into  every  corner,  asking 
questions,  making  notes,  staring  at  things  we 
pass  unnoticed  ourselves,  and  climbing  up  ruins, 
and  diving  into  tombs.  Oh  !  it  is  very  strange, 
the  English-  are  a  clever  people.  But  I  wish 
they  wouldn’t  give  us  a  knock  on  the  head, 
whenever  we  get  one  from  the  Pope.” 
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The  Romans  are  early  risers,  but  do  not 
breakfast  till  mid-day,  taking  only  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  morning.  Their  breakfast  is  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  embraces  meat,  vegetables,  macca- 
roni,  and  wine,  but  little  bread.  A  second  meal 
is  eaten  in  the  evening,  about  seven,  and  is 
called  dinner,  though  it  is  lighter  than  that  of 
noon,  and  confined  to  soup  and  fries  of  vege¬ 
tables,  with  maccaroni,  sweets  and  salad.  The 
afternoon  is  appropriated  to  a  siesta  in  summer, 
but  draws  everyone  out  of  doors  in  winter,  when 
it  forms  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day.  Even¬ 
ing  is  spent  at  the  coffee-houses  by  the  men,  who 
discuss  there  the  Homan  Observer ,  and  one  of 
the  company  reads  aloud  in  the  humbler  resorts, 
so  that  all  may  benefit  by  the  revelations.  The 
paper  is  got  up  by  the  Government,  and  its  home 
news  often  astounds  the  Romans,  who  refrain 
from  remark  in  public,  where  spies  may  be  pre¬ 
sent,  but  cannot  suppress  laughter.  Comments 
are  restricted  to  the  foreign  intelligence,  which 
is  of  a  character  equally  reliable,  but  not  so 
transparent. 
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It  is  a  tradition  with  the  Papal  government  to 
foster  three  great  tributaries,  ignorance,  idleness, 
and  gambling.  The  first  is  maintained  by  a 
censorship  so  strict,  that  it  makes  that  of  the 
most  despotic  governments  appear  liberal,  for  it 
applies  to  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  poli¬ 
tics,  even  interdicting  history  and  poetry.  Idle¬ 
ness  is  engendered  by  festivals,  which  occur  every 
week,  and  close  all  business  at  one  o’clock,  and 
a  habit  of  gambling  is  induced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lotteries,  which  are  drawn  every  Saturday, 
in  presence  of  a  priest,  and  infect  the  whole 
population.  Three  prizes  fell  to  one  man  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay,  and  his  luck  frenzied  everybody. 
The  poor  invested  their  last  halfpenny  in  pro¬ 
mising  numbers,  which  placards  freely  announced, 
and  such  as  lacked  the  price  of  a  ticket,  sold  their 
garment  and  bought  one.  Tapers  are  vowed  to 
the  Virgin  to  buy  her  favour  in  the  drawing ;  de¬ 
votees  pray  their  way  up  the  Holy  Steps  with  the 
same  object,  and  the  Church  wishes  good  luck  to 
all.  Thus  the  two  mites  are  brought  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  when  they  are  not  cast  in  by  the  widow. 
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The  middle  class  have  no  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  Rome ;  for  what  exists  is  pre-occupied, 
and  affords  neither  prospect  nor  choice.  Hence 
a  Roman  knows  not  how  to  dispose  of  his  children 
in  the  case  of  a  large  family,  and  he  appoints 
their  vocations  by  caprice.  One  son  is  made  an 
advocate,  one  an  artist,  one  a  monk,  and  one  a 
priest;  and  the  girls  are  destined  for  marriage 
or  the  veil  in  the  same  way.  Their  own  inclina¬ 
tions  are  never  considered,  nor  is  any  question 
made  of  their  aptitudes.  The  result  is  univer¬ 
sal  misplacement.  The  advocate  is  often  a 
drone,  the  monk  a  wit,  the  artist  never  rises 
above  a  journeyman,  earning  a  trifle  a  day  by 
copying  pictures  for  the  shops ;  and  the  priests 
and  nuns  would  prefer  any  other  calling.  Hardly 
one  person  finds  himself  in  his  proper  sphere, 
and  all  are  dissatisfied,  or  accept  their  position 
as  a  doom.  Yet  the  son  takes  the  same  course 
when  a  father  himself,  and  throws  another  gene¬ 
ration  out  of  joint,  keeping  up  a  practice  fruit¬ 
ful  of  misery  and  evil. 

The  Romans  comprise  two  casts,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  are  the  work- 
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ing  classes,  and  live  chiefly  in  the  Trastevere; 
and  the  Bastardi,  or  descendants  of  settlers. 
They  form  also  two  parties,  that  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  that  of  Action.  The  latter 
is  not  important  in  numbers,  and  embraces  few 
persons  of  note,  but  the  populace  are  in  a  temper 
they  might  work  upon,  if  events  afforded  them 
an  opening.  The  mass  now  adhere  to  the 
National  Committee,  which  possesses  in  admir¬ 
able  organization,  and  a  means  of  always  re¬ 
constructing  itself,  so  that  it  cannot  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  proscriptions.  This  party  did  not 
favour  the  last  rash  enterprise  of  Garibaldi,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  was  hopeless,  and  would  rather 
damage  their  cause.  They  know  that  Rome 
cannot  be  delivered  without  the  aid  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  insist  that  any  movement  shall 
have  this  sanction,  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  the 
monarchy,  and  under  its  constitution.  If  is 
the  general  opinion  that  no  step  will  be  taken 
during  the  life  of  Pius  IX.,  but  that  his  death 
will  open  a  way  for  negotiation,  and  win  Rome 
from  Napoleon  with  the  price  of  Sardinia. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  ROM^E. 

Christmas  as  the  Englishman’s  jubilee,  and  he 
loves  to  spend  it  in  England,  where  it  is  wel¬ 
comed  in  every  family.  It  seems  not  itself  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  he  feels  an  Englishman 
out  of  water  and  under  a  ban,  being  reminded  of 
home-  in  everything  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
There  are  no  thronged  streets  nor  swarming  trains, 
no  gay  shops  nor  markets,  nor  blazing  fires,  and 
there  is  neither  mistleto  nor  holly.  Thoughts 
come  to  him  of  times  gone  by — not  so  long — 
and  he  recalls  the  stories  that  were  told,  and  the 
riddles  and  the  music,  and  the  voices  sweeter 
still.  Some  of  us  have  heard  such  talk  ere  now, 
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in  the  wilderness  and  the  middle  watch,  and 
seen  it  turn  each  man  to  his  own  bosom,  though 
only  for  a  moment  or  so,  for  then  the  spirit  of 
the  season  has  sprung  up  anew,  a,nd  set  us  all 
merry. 

For  Christmas  is  Christmas  everywhere  in  one 
respect.  It  imparts  that  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  prompting  to  kind¬ 
ness  and  fellowship,  and  a  large  hospitality; 
and  this  influence  was  not  wanting  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  keep  Christmas  religiously,  but 
after  a  rakish  fashion,  for  their  devotions  observe 
no  hours ;  and  are  performed  both  at  prime  of 
morning  and  midnight,  and  all  night  long.  The 
season  is  ushered  in  by  an  inroad  of  peasants,  who 
come  down  from  the  Abruzzi,  with  rough  music, 
and  act  as  the  Roman  “  Waits.”  This  custom 
has  existed  for  ages,  and  its  antiquity  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  goatskin  breeches  and  primitive 
instruments,  reminding  us  of  Pan  and  his  pipe. 
They  disperse  over  the  city  on  their  arrival,  and 
make  a  three  weeks  stay,  living  on  nothing,  and 
reserving  their  earnings  for  home.  Few  made 
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their  appearance  last  year,  the  labour  offered  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  affording  better  employ¬ 
ment,  but  the  few  were  mighty  in  piping,  and 
did  yeoman’s  service  at  the  Virgin’s  shrines. 
Their  performances  ceased  on  Christmas  Eve, 
when  they  mustered  in  one  company,  and  took 
their  departure,  loaded  with  halfpence  and  chest¬ 
nuts. 

Christmas  Eve  brings  together  the  family  of 
the  Romans,  as  of  the  Englishman,  but  not  with 
the  same  unanimity.  Englishmen  go  across  the 
kingdom  to  join  the  party,  a  Roman  will  not 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  only  attends  when  conveni¬ 
ent.  The  Roman  Christmas  Eve  is  kindly, 
nevertheless.  The  day  is  calendared  as  a  fast, 
but  this  needs  mention  to  Protestant  guests,  or 
they  might  look  on  the  dinner  as  a  feast.  The 
table  is  not  spread  till  evening,  but  then  it  is 
spread  sumptuously,  excluding  only  meat,  and 
everyone  may  gorge  himself  with  dainties,  pro¬ 
vided  he  abstain  from  wholesome  food.  The 
license  falls  heavy  on  the  Presi/pi ,  or  sacred 
figures,  which  lead  the  company  into  a  species 
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of  cannibalism,  and  men  devour  shepherds  and 
Magi  of  paste,  while  children  eat  up  angels  of 
sugar.  These  figures  help  to  adorn  the  table,  and 
it  is  further  garnished  with  flowers  and  tapers,  but 
does  not  exhibit  the  sprig  of  holly,  which  is 
Christmas’s  proper  plume.  Nor  does  the  circle 
gather  round  the  fire,  as  in  England,  for  fire 
there  may  he  none,  but  each  has  his  own  pot  of 
charcoal,  or  all  share  a  brazier  and  headache.  But 
the  feast  goes  on,  and  the  heavier  delicacies  are 
succeeded  by  pangialli,  or  small  cakes  studded 
with  almonds  and  raisins,  a  preparation  of  honey, 
called  turo?ie,  and  almonds  and  ^pistachio  nuts. 
It  is  not  till  the  midnight  bell  calls  to  mass,  that 
the  company  leave  the  table. 

The  chief  resorts  are  the  Basilica  of  St  Mary 
Maggiore,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Ari  Cceli, 
and  St.  Peter’s.  Each  has  its  attractions,  and 
the  difficulty  is  how  to  compass  all;  but  the 
alert  may  achieve  such  a  miracle.  The  op¬ 
portunity  should  not  be  lost  of  seeing  the  man¬ 
ger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  which 
is  carried  round  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Maggi- 
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ore,  by  St.  Mary’s  canons,  while  the  procession 
is  swelled  by  priests  and  acolytes,  with  burning 
tapers.  They  step  to  a  low  chaunt,  and  the 
congregation  open  them  an  avenue,  and  adore 
the  relic  as  it  passes.  It  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  planks,  but  the  material  cannot  he  detected 
in  the  glimmering  light,  being  so  enriched  and 
encased,  and  cunningly  carried  withal.  Still, 
there  need  he  no  question  on  this  point,  as  there 
is  none  about  the  authenticity  of  the  relic ;  and 
relic  could  not  have  a  clearer  pedigree — the  man¬ 
ger  having  been  brought  from  Bethlehem  in 
642,  and  mentioned  even  ten  years  before,  so 
there  is  only  a  trifle  of  some  six  centuries  to  be 
accounted  for. 

What  St.  Mary  Maggiore  reverences  in  a 
memorial,  is  dramatised  at  the  church  of  Ari 
Coeli.  There  a  scene  is  presented  as  in  a 
theatre,  and  the  background  is  lit  up  to  give 
theatrical  effect.  It  forms  a  surrounding  to 
the  characters  of  the  Nativity,  pourtrayed  by 
life-size  figures.  Even  the  shepherd’s  dogs 
are  introduced,  and  the  infant  Saviour  re- 
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poses  on  real  straw !  Some  may  be  surprised 
that  the  scenery  is  taken  from  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  instead  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  but  such  critics  do  not  understand  the 
monkish  artist,  nor  have  they  caught  the 
measure  of  the  priests.  For  the  ignorance  the 
priests  foster  infects  themselves,  and  betrays  it¬ 
self  continually,  cropping  out  at  the  very  point 
one  might  expect.  It  escapes  note  among  a 
flock  more  ignorant  still,  and  they  are  chroni¬ 
cled  for  wise ;  for  subtlety  passes  for  all  know¬ 
ledge  here,  and  the  priest  takes  this  for  his 
vestment. 

Christmas  is  more  impressive  at  St.  Peter’s, 
though  an  endless  rattle  of  carriages  mars  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour,  and  hardly  links  it  with 
a  religious  service.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that 
the  attraction  to  the  congregation  is  a  spectacle. 
It  is  no  devotional  feeling  that  has  filled  the 
tribunes  in  the  transept  with  ladies,  most  of 
whom  are  English  Protestants,  and  mustered 
their  male  protectors  in  the  nave;  nor  is  such 
the  motive  of  the  straggling  mixed  mass,  whom 
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the  want  of  dress-coats  restricts  to  the  borders. 
They  have  come  to  see  and  listen,  but  not  to 
pray,  and  what  claims  to  be  the  sublimest  flight 
of  worship  is  only  a  performance. 

The  voices  of  the  choristers  rise  with  a  burst, 
and  swell  through  aisle  and  arch  and  the  silent 
night;  and  priests  and  prelates  and  cardinals 
group  round  the  high  altar,  and  spread  their 
robes  like  plumage,  scarlet  and  violet  and  em¬ 
blazoned  white.  Light  streams  down  from 
lamp  and  taper,  and  circles  the  altar  with  radi¬ 
ance,  sweeping  round  the  apostle’s  sepulchre, 
and  seeming  to  rise  through  its  mouth.  It 
flashes  on  the  battleaxes  and  bayonets  of  the 
soldiers  who  line  the  transept  and  nave,  and 
throws  up  their  uniforms  of  blue  and  scarlet, 
and  their  gold  lace  and  waving  plumes.  Every 
shrine  has  its  tapers,  and  lamps  gleam  in  the 
side  chapels,  though  they  leave  dimness  around, 
and  marble  figures  start  from  the  walls  as  from 
another  world. 

The  choristers  end  their  chaunt,  and  a  priest 
rises  behind  the  altar,  and  breaks  into  a  recita- 
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tive.  It  is  in  a  strained  tone,  verging  on  a 
whine,  but  pervaded  by  a  faint  tremor,  simula¬ 
ting  emotion ;  and  the  object  is  to  strike  the 
ear  like  a  supplication.  The  priest  is  interceding 
for  the  people ! 

The  congregation  hardly  listen.  They  are 
silent,  but  their  attention  wanders,  and  their 
eyes  turn  everywhere  but  on  the  priest,  till  a 
tinkling  bell  announces  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  and  throws  believers  on  their  knees.  The 
censer  swings  up,  and  now  every  tongue  is 
loosed. 

Many  go  away  at  this  point ;  but  the  greater 
part  remain,  awaiting  the  next  solemnity ;  and 

there  is  a  dribble  of  fresh  arrivals.  It  is  like 

* 

the  interval  between  two  pieces  at  the  theatre. 

The  audience  do  not  even  conceal  their  im- 

/» 

patience,  and  we  almost  expect  to  hear  the  cat¬ 
calls,  particularly  from  the  ladies ;  for  their  not 
loud  murmurs  are  deep.  But  people  find  relief 
in  loitering  about,  or  sitting  on  the  marble 
skirting  of  the  piers,  or  gathering  in  knots,  and 
the  great  church  becomes  a  lounge,  without  a 
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semblance  of  sacredness.  So  the  time  drags  on, 
till  there  comes  a  peal  of  voices,  and  we  hear 
the  Chaunt  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Roman 
Christmas  Carol. 

The  priests  have  a  way  of  embellishing  the 
Scriptures,  and  crediting  them  with  incidents 
they  do  not  record.  We  read  of  no  chaunt  by 
the  shepherds,  though  they  returned  from  the 
manger  glorifying  and  praising  God ;  but  Rome 
holds  a  different  view,  and  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  narrative  from  a  confused  re¬ 
collection.  This  want  of  adherence  to  the 
Gospel  pervades  her  system,  and  is  not  more 
apparent  in  her  observances  than  her  illustra¬ 
tions,  not  one  of  which  presents  a  sacred  inci¬ 
dent  as  it  occurred.  Even  Raphael’s  great 
picture  of  the  Transfiguration  pourtrays  the 
Saviour  in  a  dark  robe,  thus  omitting  the  very 
fact  it  professes  to  exhibit ;  for  what  St. 
Mark  dwells  upon  is,  that  “  His  raiment  became 
shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow ;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.”*  Here  the 
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event  is  under  an  eclipse ;  it  is  exaggerated  in 
the  Chaunt  of  the  Shepherds.  There  is  no 
harm  in  the  chaunt  itself,  nor  in  its  Latin  dialogue 
with  Mary,  nor  in  its  oratorio  music.  The  harm 
is  in  the  deviation  from  the  strict  truth,  and  the 
practice  of  dramatising  sacred  occurrences,  or 
what  pretend  to  be  such,  and  presenting  the 
show  as  a  religious  service.  Religion  must  be 
true  in  every  particular,  in  spirit  and  letter ;  and 
to  suffer  the  invention  of  incidents  for  effect,  is 
to  admit  a  principle  which  truth  abjures.  So 
also  religion  must  be  spiritual ;  it  must  be  sown 
in  the  soul,  not  the  senses,  and  be  a  duty,  not  a 
representation.  It  is  her  incomprehension  of 
this  divinity  that  has  deadened  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  left  her  rootless  in  Italy  and  France. 
The  priests  advance  what  is  false,  and  make  it 
appeal  to  the  eye,  which  is  appointed  the  light 
of  the  body ;  and  it  is  a  divine  voice  that  says, 
“  If,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  within  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !” 

The  chaunt  lasts  till  daybreak,  and  is  poorly 
done,  both  the  music  and  singing  being  tame. 
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Its  close  is  foreshown  by  a  rising  of  the  ladies, 
as  at  the  opera,  and  the  movement  becomes 
general,  causing  a  block  at  the  doors,  where 
flaps  of  matting  allow  only  one  to  pass  at  a 
time.  So  the  throng  pour  forth,  and  meet  the 
chill  morning  air,  and  delicate  women  stand  in 
the  draught,  with  no  covering  for  the  head  but 
thin  veils — such  is  the  canon — or  they  make  a 
dash  for  their  carriage,  and  are  lucky  to  find  it 
in  the  vortex/  The  confusion  is  worse  con¬ 
founded  further  on,  though  picketed  dragoons 
hold  the  ground,  and  it  is  a  feat  to  clear  the 
bridge  and  the  jam.  But  the  Roman  cabman 
is  a  charioteer,  and  a  consideration  urges  him  to 
wild  shaves  and  darts,  by  which  he  gains  ways 
unknown,  and  brings  you  to  your  quarters. 

There  is  little  time  for  rest,  as  the  sight-seer 
must  dress,  and  breakfast,  and  hurry  back  to 
St.  Peter’s ;  for  ten  o’clock  opens  pontifical  high 
mass,  the  great  ceremony  of  the  day.  I  found 
the  road  streaming  with  carriages,  but  scant  of 
pedestrians,  though  the  crisp  morning  air  invited 
a  walk,  and  the  night’s  fag  made  it  refreshing. 
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The  company  were  all  foreigners  except  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  and  the  Romans  were  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Slender’s  experience  of  the 
result  of  familiarity  could  not  be  exemplified  in 
a  more  striking  manner  ;  for  no  Roman  lifted 
his  eyes  as  he  was  passed  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church — prelates  in  robes  of  violet,  and 
cardinals  in  grandest  state,  with  richly  gilt 
coaches,  plumed  horses,  and  three  belaced  foot¬ 
men  on  the  board.  It  was  foreigners  who  gazed 
at  this  display — and  particularly  the  English, 
used  to  see  their  richest  bishops  in  modest 
guise.  But  prelates  and  cardinals  were  but  an 
element  of  the  pomp  that  now  streamed  to  St. 
Peter’s,  and  paraded  there  every  form  of  state, 
civil,  military,  and  municipal,  as  well  as  courtly 
and  ghostly.  There  were  all  orders  of  friars, 
black,  brown,  and  white,  sisters  of  charity  and 
nuns,  priests  of  every  grade,  and  students  from 
every  college.  The  foreign  ambassadors  pre¬ 
sented  an  almost  equal  variety,  wearing  uniforms 
of  all  colours,  and  displaying  as  much  feather  as 
any  cardinal’s  footmen.  And  other  uniforms  there 
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were,  from  different  European  armies,  and 
English  among  the  number.  But  no  foreign 
equipment  approached  the  splendour  of  the  papal 
array,  which  adapts  the  fabrics  of  the  modern 
loom  to  the  fashions  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
does  not  offend  by  grotesqueness.  We  should 
laugh  at  such  costumes  in  London,  out  of  a 
theatre,  but  here  they  seem  befitting,  and  we 
need  not  to  ask  why,  because  they  are  part  of  a 
show,  and  it  is  a  show  we  come  to  see.  There 
is  thus  consistency  in  the  high-frilled  chamber- 
lain,  in  doublet  of  black  velvet,  and  dangling 
gold  chain,  and  no  less  in  a  burly  official  in 
crimson,  who  recalls  the  days  of  our  Henry  and 
Mary.  But  admiration  centres  on  the  Swiss 
guard,  both  in  their  full  dress  and  plain — which 
is  the  more  gorgeous  I  decide  not ;  but  we  may 
estimate  that  every  man  costs  the  Pope  as  much 
in  hard  cash,  as  an  American  recruit  draws  in 
greenbacks.  They  are  stalwart  fellows — six  feet 
or  so,  and  look  taller  in  their  steel  helmets, 
plumed  with  white,  while  coats  of  armour  en¬ 
case  them  to  the  hips,  and  there  meet  breeches 
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of  doeskin,  falling  into  cavalry  boots.  The 
arms  of  the  Swiss  are  sword  and  battle-axe,  and 
they  make  a  fine  appearance,  though  it  is  in  the 
style  of  the  soldiers  in  “  Henry  the  Fourth,”  at 
Drury  Lane.  Their  undress  is  of  hues  as  many 
as  Joseph’s  coat,  black,  red,  and  yellow  domi¬ 
nating,  and  comprises  a  tunic,  belted  round  the 
waist,  loose  breeches  and  stockings,  and  high- 
heeled  and  buckled  shoes. 

The  church  affords  easy  access,  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  presents  the  same  aspect  as  before,  except 
for  the  daylight  and  the  number  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  tribunes  are  again  full  of  ladies, 
attired  and  veiled  in  black  ;  soldiers  line  the  nave 
and  transept ;  and  priests  are  massed  behind  the 
high  altar.  But  the  sanctuary  discloses  a  new 
object — a  raised  throne ;  and  here  sits  the  Pope, 
under  a  canopy  of  silk,  and  more  conspicuous 
from  his  white  robes  and  crown  of  gold.  Around 
are  the  college  of  Cardinals,  the  generals  of  thp 
ecclesiastical  orders,  the  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
and  monsignors,  the  prince  and  senators  of 
Rome,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  chamber- 
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lains,  noble  guards,  and  trumpeters.  It  is  a 
blaze  of  pomp  ;  and  the  high  altar  rises  in  front, 
heaped  with  tapers  and  flowers. 

The  voices  of  the  choir  soar  up  from  a  gallery 
in  the  transept,  and  blend  with  the  peal  of  the 
organ,  leading  the  eye  through  the  long  vista, 
and  heightening  the  effect ;  for  we  look  down 
a  line  of  flashing  bayonets  and  plumed  helmets 
to  the  array  of  ecclesiastics  at  the  altar,  grouped 
there  in  order,  and  sweeping  their  state  up  the 
very  steps  of  the  throne.  This  closes  the  scene 
against  a  back  of  rich  scarlet  curtains,  and  the 
sun  pours  down  from  the  fretted  dome,  and 
floods  the  gilding  and  frescoes  and  statues  be¬ 
neath,  and  the  columns  and  canopy  of  the  altar. 
There  is  an  incessant  movement  here,  behind 
and  around  and  in  front,  and  the  Pope  is  robed 
and  disrobed,  and  robed  again,  and  the  voices  of 
the  choir  swell  louder,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ 
deepen.  The  Pope  is  then  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  to  sanctify  him  for  the  solemnization  of 
mass,  and  his  robe  is  taken  off  once  more,  and  he 
assumes  a  garment  of  white  silk,  seamed  with 
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gems.  This  is  mantled  by  a  stole  of  wool,  shorn 
from  a  lamb,  and  clasped  with  gems,  which 
represent  the  five  nails  of  the  cross.  He  now 
descends  from  the  throne,  and  is  advancing  to 
the  altar,  when  he  is  met  by  three  cardinals, 
who  personate  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  and 
offer  him  their  homage ;  but  he  raises  them  in 
his  arms,  and  they  fall  in  with  the  throng  of 
dignitaries  around,  and  escort  him  forward.  No 
bell  is  rung  at  the  mass,  and  he  raises  the  Host 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  clatter  of  the  sol¬ 
diers’  firelocks,  as  they  fall  on  their  knees  and 
salute. 

But  now  the  ^cathedral  rings  with  a  blast  of 
trumpets,  the  louder  for  their  being  of  silver, 
and  the  trumpeters  step  from  behind  the  altar, 
in  uniforms  of  azure  and  gold,  and  lead  on  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  ceremonies,  with  chamberlains  and 
armour-clad  Swiss.  All  march  in  order,  and 
usher  forward  the  train  behind  —  chaplains, 
priests,  and  canons,  bishops  and  archbishops, 
wearing  jewelled  mitres  and  emblazoned  robes, 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  Holy  Sword 
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and  Cap,  borne  by  two  tall  mace-bearers.  A 
band  of  officers  comes  next,  and  surround  the 
Pope.  He  is  carried  on  a  throne,  canopied  with 
cloth  of  silver,  and  girded  round  by  taper-bearers, 
and  is  flanked  by  two  plumes  of  feathers,  in  the 
shape  of  fans.  The  throne  is  followed  by  the 
Guard  of  Nobles,  in  uniforms  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  plumed  helmets;  and  a  French  guard  of 
honour  forms  the  rear.  The  procession  sweeps 
round  the  church,  and  the  Pope  receives  the 
homage  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  who  kneel  as  he  passes,  and  are  waved 
his  blessing. 

This  was  the  strangest  part  of  the  spectacle 
to  a  Protestant — not  because  we  were  in  what 
professed  to  be  the  temple  of  God,  and  where 
God  alone  should  be  worshipped,  for  altars  rose 
to  men  on  every  side — but  because  these  same 
Roman  Catholics  had  given  no  heed  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  service,  except  when  they  fell  down  before 
the  Host,  and  had  talked  and  laughed  during  its 
progress,  and  went  in  and  out,  and  sauntered 
round  the  church,  yet  now  they  knelt  before  a 
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feeble  old  man,  and  rendered  him  the  adoration 
they  withheld  from  God.  “  C’est  beau !”  mur¬ 
mured  a  French  nun  at  my  side,  and  her  eyes 
beamed  with  delight.  But  it  reminded  me  of 
him  of  whom  the  people  said,  “  it  is  the  vpice 
of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  immediately 
the  angel  of  God  smote  him,  because  he  gave 
not  God  the  glory.”  Cardinal  Wiseman  gives 
the  glory  to  St.  Peter,  in  his  recent  attack  on 
the  English  church,  and  sees  a  beacon  in  the 
fabled  cross  of  the  Janiculum,  but  the  Roman 
Christmas  procession  shelves  even  St.  Peter,  and 
bends  all  knees  to  the  Pope. 

The  priests  call  the  faithful  their  children, 
and  really  keep  them  in  childhood  by  adminis¬ 
tering  religion  for  this  object — now  as  a  super¬ 
stition,  and  now  as  a  diversion.  The  services  I 
have  described  were  of  the  latter  type,  and  lured 
the  children  of  larger  growth,  but  a  provision 
was  made  for  the  child  too.  The  church  leaves 
no  age  unnoted,  and  the  child  is  grasped  even 
tighter  than  the  man,  his  mind  being  more 
plastic  and  impressible.  The  church  becomes 
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to  him  as  God  in  the  teaching  she  imparts,  and 
is  kept  in  view  in  all  his  associations — in  his 
saint’s  day,  his  holiday,  his  fasts,  and  his  treats. 
The  Christmas  treat  was  held  at  the  church  of 
Ari  Coeli,  and  took  the  form  of  a  rehearsal. 
The  children  appeared  on  a  raised  stage,  front¬ 
ing  the  exhibition  of  the  Nativity,  and  recited 
poetic  speeches — not  in  the  best  taste,  but  in¬ 
tending  no  harm.  Such  actors  gave  an  interest 
to  the  performance,  and  their  little  ways  did 
more  for  the  rehearsal  than  its  own  merit,  which 
was  below  contempt. 

Our  Christmas  was  to  finish  with  a  feast,  to 
which  I  was  hidden  by  a  sister  of  the  pen, 
and  received  the  heartier  welcome  from  being  a 
stranger.  My  hostess  was  Madame  de  Schwartz, 
the  “  Elpin  Magenis”  of  German  literature,  and 
friend  of  General  Garibaldi ;  and  I  found  her 
surrounded  by  a  congenial  company.  Nor  could 
it  well  happen  otherwise ;  for  she  is  the  friend 
of  authors  and  artists  of  all  countries,  and  every 
form  of  merit  finds  access  to  her  saloons,  as 
every  appeal  of  distress  to  her  heart.  Our  dinner 
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sped  cheerily  under  such  auspices ;  and  I  smiled 
to  learn  that  our  hostess  was  deemed  an  incen¬ 
diary  in  Rome  and  held  under  bond,  being  com¬ 
promised  by  her  friendship  for  Garibaldi.  Her 
sureties  are  the  Minister  for  Wurtemburg  and 
the  English  consul ;  and  the  belief  is  that  they 
will  be  made  to  pay  the  pound  of  flesh  if  she 
sets  fire  to  the  Tiber.  This  she  once  nearly 
accomplished,  by  projecting  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals ;  but  the  design 
was  unmasked  by  the  censor  of  the  press,  to 
whom  she  submitted  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
and  he  nipped  it  in  the  bud.  The  pamphlet 
met  the  same  fate,  and  the  censor  urged  reason 
for  its  condemnation,  reporting  that  the  writer 
was  “  so  silly  as  to  declare  cruelty  to  animals 
wicked,  and  try  to  support  her  assertion  by 
quotations  from  the  Bible.’’ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TRADITIONS  AND  RELICS. 

We  turn  bewildered  from  the  heathen  myths, 
which  invested  the  gods  with  the  crimes  and 
passions  of  men,  and  wonder  at  the  conception ; 
yet  it  is  easier  to  conceive  divinity  tainted  with 
our  frailty  than  man  clothed  wdth  the  attributes 
of  godhead.  Indeed,  the  benighted  mind  can 
only  measure  the  Deity  by  its  own  impulses,  and 
always  takes  this  standard,  while  even  the  enlight¬ 
ened  associate  Him  with  our  purer  feelings.  But 
there  is  a  gulf  between  a  likeness  to  God  and  a 
participation  of  His  divinity,  and  who  will  believe 
that  it  can  be  bridged,  and  that  a  power  is  vested 
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in  us  to  elevate  dead  men  to  such  eminence  ! 
This  faculty  is  claimed  by  the  Popes ;  and  our 
age  has  seen  it  exercised,  when  the  canonization 
of  the  Japanese  martyrs  created  a  batch  of  divi¬ 
nities  at  a  swoop.  Rome  has  now  no  senate  to 
award  men  divine  honours,  but  the  practice  is 
retained ;  and  she  delegates  its  exercise  to  a 
consistory  of  cardinals,  while  the  emperor’s  rati¬ 
fication  is  lodged  in  the  Pope.  Each  divi¬ 
nity  is  appointed  a  vocation,  in  addition  to  his 
general  functions ;  and  one  saint  presides  over 
roads,  another  over  forests,  and  a  third  over  the 
waters.  Juno  is  succeeded  by  Mary,  Diana  by 
Ursula,  and  Venus  by  Valentine  ;  and  every 
trade  has  its  guardian.  Generations  of  appoint¬ 
ments  have  absorbed  the  field  of  occupation ; 
and  it  is  now  easier  to  make  a  saint  than  to  find 
him  a  sphere. 

The  myths  of  the  heathen  took  a  poetic 
form,  and  kernelled  a  lost  truth ;  but  the  saints’ 
legends  possess  neither  truth  nor  poetry.  The 
lack  of  these  graces  is  supplied  by  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  it  is  the  marvellous  rendered  ludicrous. 
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No  one  jeers  at  the  story  of  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  because  the  marvel  is  clothed  with 
pathos ;  but  the  gravest  smile  at  the  three  foun¬ 
tains  which  mark  the  bounds  of  St.  Paul’s  head. 
So  it  is  with  all  the  Roman  legends :  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  out-Ovid  Ovid,  they  must  out- 
bounce  Munchausen. 

St.  Paul  is  the  subject  of  revelations  as  full 
as  those  relating  to  St.  Peter.  They  tell  us 
that  he  visited  Rome  twice — during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  when  his  stay  extended  over  nine 
years,  and  during  that  of  Nero.  He  terminated 
his  first  sojourn,  “  because  that  Claudius  had 
commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome.,, 
This  differs  from  the  Scriptural  account,  which 
states  that  he  was  at  Athens  at  this  time,  and 
that  it  was  Priscilla  and  Aquila  who  left  the  impe¬ 
rial  city.  “  Paul  departed  from  Athens,  and  came 
to  Corinth.  And  found  a  certain  Jew  named 
Aquila,  born  at  Pontus,  lately  come  from  Italy, 
with  his  wife  Priscilla,  because  that  Claudius 
had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome.* 


*  Acts  xviii.  2. 
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In  fact,  the  “Acts”  speak  of  but  one  visit  to 
Rome,*  and  the  apostle  himself  enumerates 
seventeen  years  of  his  wanderings  without  men¬ 
tioning  another.j 

The  tradition  varies  from  Holy  Writ  also  as 
to  Paul's  abode,  which  it  places  under  the  roof 
of  Pudens,  thus  assigning  him  the  same  host 
as  Peter ;  while  the  “  Acts”  declare  that  he 
w7as  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a  soldier 
on  his  arrival,!  and  that  he  afterwards  lived 
in  his  own  hired  house  “for  two  years. §  The 
residence  with  the  soldier  is  not  denied  by  the 
legend,  and  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  is 
marked  by  the  usual  church  and  miraculous 
fountain,  the  church  being  “  St.  Mary  in  Via 
Lata,”  in  the  Corso.  But  there  is  no  memorial 
of  the  “  hired  house,”  and  the  legend  leaves  it 
unmentioned,  lodging  Paul  with  Pudens,  and 
fitting  the  latter  for  the  distinction  by  making 
him  a  senator. 

*  Acts  xxvii.  f  Galatians  i.  and  ii.  J  Acts  xxviii. 

§  lb.  30. 
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This  preferment  of  Pudens  is  unaccountable, 
when  we  know  the  resort  of  the  Roman 
Christians  was  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
and  they  were  Paul’s  bosom  friends.  “They 
have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks,” * 
he  reports.  He  describes  them  to  the  Romans 
as  his  helpers,  “  Greet  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  my 
helpers  in  Christ  Jesus, ”f  and  he  adds  this 
message,  “  Likewise  greet  the  church  that  is  in 
their  house."  Nothing  is  said  of  a  church  in 
the  house  of  Pudens,  nor  does  even  his  name 
occur  but  on  the  one  occasion — “  Eubulus 
greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens ,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia.”  There  is  no  other  foundation  for  his 
senatorial  rank,  nor  for  his  connexion  with  Clau¬ 
dia,  nor  for  Claudia’s  descent  from  Caractacus, 
and  parentage  of  saints.  It  was  not  St.  Paul’s 
habit  to  speak  slightly  of  his  host.  “  Gaius,  mine 
host,  and  of  the  whole  church  saluteth  you,”  he 
writes  from  Corinth.  But  the  story  is  what  we 
might  expect  to  be  concocted  in  a  dark  age, 


*  Romans  xvi.  4. 


f  lb.  3. 
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and  by  ignorant  monks,  and  it  has  now  been  too 
long  maintained  to  be  dropped. 

The  Pauline  writings  afford  as  little  warrant 
as  “  Acts”  for  the  two  visits.  They  show  that 
Paul  could  have  been  at  Rome  but  once,  and 
then  passed  a  great  part  of  his  stay  in  prison. 
He  is  described  as  an  “  ambassador  in  bonds,”* 
and  the  “  fellow  prisoner  of  Aristarchus,”!  and 
he  afterwards  calls  himself  the  “  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ, jointly  with  Timothy,  and  the 
fellow-prisoner  of  others,  Aristarchus  being  of 
the  number.  §  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty  at  a 
later  date,||  and  Paul  looks  forward  to  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  the  East,^  but  his  hope  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled ;  for  Timothy  goes  on  alone,  the 
bearer  of  the  epistle,  and  leaves  Paul  still  at 
Rome. 

The  apostle  was  beheaded  at  the  Salvian 
Waters,  on  the  Ostian  Way ;  and  here  it  is  that 
the  three  fountains  mark  the  bounds  of  his 
head  on  the  ground,  after  it  was  severed  from 

*  Ephes.  vi.  20.  f  Coloss.  iv.  10.  J  Philemon  i. 

§  lb.  24.  |1  Hebrews  xiii.  23.  lb. 
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his  body.  The  church  door  prepares  us  for  the 
wonder  by  an  inscription : — 

Pauli  Apostoli  Martyrii 
Locus  UBI  TEES  PONTES 
Mieabilitee  eeupeeunt. 

But  there  is  the  same  objection  to  this  miracle 
as  to  that  of  the  Mammertine  prison,  which 
gives  Jugurtha’s  fountain  to  Peter.;  for  the 
name  of  Salvian  Waters  shows  that  the  fountain 
existed  before  the  event.  An  iron  grating 
shields  from  kisses  the  column  on  which  the 
apostle  was  decapitated,  as  a  like  guard  protects 
the  indent  of  St.  Peter’s  head  at  the  Mammer¬ 
tine  ;  and  a  superscription  notifies  its  sanctity : — 

CoLUMNA  SUPEA 
Quam  decapitatus  fuit 
St.  Paulus  Apostolus. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  decapitation 
could  be  effected  on  a  column;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  must  be  increased  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  “  small  of  stature.”  But  Rome  sees 
dignity  in  its  use,  and  a  column  is  substituted 
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for  a  block,  as  the  highroad  is  paved  with 
marble  to  receive  the  Saviour’s  footstep. 

Such  puerilities  mark  what  is  divine  from 
what  is  human,  and  enable  us  to  eliminate  the 
truth  from  inventions.  No  incongruity  mars 
the  scene  of  Calvary,  and  its  prodigious  ac¬ 
companiments — the  spontaneous  rending  of  the 
veil,  the  noonday  darkness,  and  the  rising  of 
the  dead  from  their  graves.  All  is  majestic, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  event.  Rome  im¬ 
proves  on  such  incidents  by  crucifying  Peter 
upside  down !  She  cannot  stop  at  the  divine 
or  the  sublime,  but  must  over-sublime  into 
the  ridiculous.  And  it  is  with  Paul  as  with 
Peter.  Plistory  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the 
devotedness  of  his  career,  which  embodies  the 
highest  flights  of  virtue ;  yet  we  are  asked 

to  believe  that  all  ended  with  three  bounds 

* 

of  his  head  on  the  ground.  We  can  feel 
no  surprise  that  the  head  itself  is  preserved. 
It  was  found  in  the  fourteenth  century,  only 
thirteen  hundred  years  after  his  death ;  and  the 
same  spot  and  time  brought  to  light  the  head 
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of  Peter,  though  it  is  not  clear  why  this  should 
be  severed  from  the  trunk,  like  Paul’s.  Further 
researches  turned  up  the  trunk  also,  and  Paul’s 
with  it ;  for  they  lay  in  as  close  proximity  as 
the  two  heads,  and  it  is  only  wonderful  they 
were  buried  in  a  different  place,  the  heads  being 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  the 
Lateran,  and  the  bodies  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Sebastian.  They  were  so  easily  recognised  that 
it  became  unnecessary  to  register  the  proofs  of 
their  identity,  and  the  more  so,  as  such  trifles 
are  never  exacted  by  the  faithful. 

It  is  better  to  be  indulgent  in  these  cases, 
indeed  ;  for  Rome  preserves  the  remains  of 
apostles,  whose  very  presence  'is  harder  to 
explain,  and  we  learn  what  they  would  have 
endured,  had  they  really  fallen  into  her  hands. 
St.  John  has  been  boiled  in  a  cauldron  of  oil,  in 
imagination ;  and  the  site  of  the  fabled  occur¬ 
rence  is  marked  by  a  church,  bearing  the  ro¬ 
mantic  name  of  St.  John  in  Oil !  The  same 
spirit  of  invention  is  exhibited  in  relics,  and  the 
same  puerility,  not  sparing  the  most  sacred 
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things.  We  are  shown  the  manger  in  which 
the  Saviour  was  cradled,  the  table  at  which  he 
held  the  last  supper,  the  pillar  at  which  he  was 
scourged,  and  the  one  on  which  he  leaned  in  his 
exhaustion,  with  the  steps  which  led  him  to  the 
house  of  the  High  Priest,  the  stone  on  which 
the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  his  coat,  the  lance 
which  pierced  his  side,  and  fragments  of  his 
cross.  The  Lateran  possesses  a  column  of  the 
Temple,  split  at  the  rending  of  the  Veil,  and  a 

t 

raised  slab  at  the  height  our  Saviour  stood,  and 
which  makes  his  stature  six  feet.  An  effigy  is 
preserved  of  the  soldier  who  thrust  the  lance  in 
his  side,  and  who  became  a  saint  under  the 
name  of  Longinus,  and  we  learn  that  the  sweat 
of  agony  was  wiped  from  his  face  by  Veronica, 
whose  handkerchief  received  the  imprint  of  his 
features,  and  is  held  up  to  us  for  veneration. 

The  relics  of  the  saints  take  a  wider  range, 
and  do  not  refine  in  the  spread.  Those  in  the 
hoard  of  the  Jesuits  include  three  hairs  of  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  head  and  one  of  her  shifts ;  the 
church  of  St.  Prossede  shows  the  teeth  of  St. 

N 
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Paul  and  St.  Peter ;  and  a  piece  of  St.  Patrick’s 
skull  is  treasured  at  St.  Mary  in  Commedia, 
which  does  not  mean  St.  Mary  in  Comedy. 
St.  Pudentiana  exhibits  St.  Peter’s  dinner  table, 
while  a  rival  table  is  shown  at  the  Lateran ;  and 
this  church  adds  to  its  relics  of  saints  two  co¬ 
lumns  of  Pilate’s  house.  The  remains  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Bartholomew  repose  in  the 
churches  of  Bartholomew  and  Mary  Maggiore, 
and  St.  Peter’s  preserves  the  head  of  St.  An¬ 
drew. 

But  a  complete  list  of  the  relics  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  be  dreary  reading ;  for  they  present 
little  novelty,  and  only  repeat  the  absurd.  A 
certain  interest  is  awakened  by  the  pictures  and 
statues  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  not  from  an  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  his  productions,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  manifestly  ancient.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  Luke  was 
an  artist.  St.  Paul  mentions  him  as  “  the  be¬ 
loved  physician,”  and  this  vocation  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  ministry,  which  united  healing 
with  teaching;  but  painting  and  sculpture  are 
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purely  worldly,  and  we  know  that  the  fathers  of 
Christianity  abjured  the  fine  arts.  All  Luke’s 
thoughts  were  set  on  the  kingdom  to  come, 
which  he  believed  at  hand,  and  he  devoted  his 
life  to  its  service ;  for  we  may  believe  that 
he  kept  this  in  view  even  in  captivity,  and 
composed  his  Gospel  and  book  of  “Acts”  in 
Paul’s  prison.  But  Rome  has  other  work  for 
his  hands,  and  ignores  the  Evangelist  to  create 
an  artist. 

An  almost  obliterated  daub  is  exhibited  at 
the  church  of  St.  Prossede  as  a  production  of 
Luke’s,  and  declared  to  be  a  portrait  of  the 
Saviour,  which  Peter  gave  to  Pudens ;  and  the 
Lateran  possesses  a  likeness  of  our  Lord  in  his 
twelfth  year,  also  said  to  be  painted  by  him. 
St.  Mary  Maggiore  boasts  another  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions — a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
held  up  by  two  angels;  and  we  may  note  his 
skill  as  a  sculptor  at  St.  Mary  del  Popolo,  where 
it  is  embodied  in  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 

These  pictures  and  images  are  fruitful  of  good 
works,  both  as  respects  their  gains  for  the  priests 
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and  their  beneficence  to  the  people.  That  at 
St.  Mary  Maggiore  has  delivered  the  city  from 
plague,  and  no  prayer  is  denied  by  the  Virgin 
of  Popolo,  unless  the  petitioner  come  empty- 
handed.  The  fee  need  not  be  large,  as  there 
is  a  great  competition  of  Virgins — the  demand 
having  brought  up  a  miraculous  image  in  every 
district.  The  most  popular  is  that  of  St.  Agos- 
tino,  which  has  been  able  to  form  a  regalia  from 
the  offerings,  and  both  Virgin  and  Child  are 
decked  with  gold  crowns  and  an  infinity  of 
gems,  chains,  and  bracelets,  while  the  adjoining 
walls  are  covered  with  silver  plates  and  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  expressing  the  thankfulness  of  worshippers. 
The  child  of  Ari  Coeli  is  even  more  renowned 
than  the  Agostino  Virgin,  and  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  the  monarch  image,  being  always  called 
upon  in  desperate  cases,  and  conveyed  to  the 
houses  of  the  sick  in  the  Pope’s  state  carriage, 
when  his  Holiness  is  absent  from  Rome.  This 
image  foreshows  the  issue  by  its  complexion, 
which  becomes  yellow  if  the  patient  is  to  die, 
and  remains  unchanged  if  he  is  to  recover.  A 
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wise  provision  confines  the  revelation  to  the 
priest,  and  this  prevents  misinterpretation,  as  he 
makes  it  known  in  a  manner  that  is  only  under¬ 
stood  after  the  event.  Sometimes  the  image 
keeps  away  the  doctor,  and  its  receipts  are  said 
to  exceed  the  incomes  of  all  the  doctors  in 
Rome. 

The  sanctity  of  images  and  pictures  is  shared 
by  bones,  which  also  possess  miraculous  powers, 
and  are  held  in  equal  veneration.  The  feeling 
was  signally  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recovery  of  St.  Andrew’s  head,  after  it  was  stolen 
from  St.  Peter’s  a  few  years  ago.  The  lucky 
finder  carried  it  to  the  Pope,  and  its  appearance 
caused  Pius  the  Ninth  to  shed  tears  of  joy,  while 
the  Cardinal  Vicar  announced  the  event  to  the 
public  amidst  the  pealing  of  bells  and  firing  of 
cannon.  The  churches  solemnized  a  Te  Deum , 
and  the  relic  was  carried  through  Rome,  from 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  Valley  to  St. 
Peter’s.  The  procession  included  the  different 
orders  of  monks,  the  chapters  of  the  basilicas, 
the  students  of  the  various  colleges,  the  clergy 
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of  Rome,  and  the  canons  of  St.  Peter’s,  who 
bore  the  saint’s  shrine,  and  preceded  a  car  of 
state,  exhibiting  the  recovered  skull,  and  spread¬ 
ing  a  canopy  of  silk  above.  Then  came  the 
Pope  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  surrounded 
by  the  college  of  Cardinals,  while  the  procession 
extended  nearly  a  mile  behind,  and  closed  with 
a  train  of  veiled  ladies,  bearing  lighted  tapers. 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  took  part  in  the  display, 
marching  in  order  or  lining  the  streets,  and  its 
ranks  were  further  swelled  by  penitents  and  cho¬ 
risters.  The  relic  was  received  at  St.  Peter’s 
by  the  Pope  himself,  and  night  ushered  in  an 
illumination,  which  flashed  from  the  cathedral 
and  the  Vatican,  and  lit  up  the  city. 

Yet  all  was  darkness  ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SHAM  CARNIVAL. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Roman  system  is  the 
Carnival.  This  unites  its  three  characteristics 
— folly,  puerility,  and  mummery ;  and  the  ex¬ 
cesses  prevailing  show  their  effect.  Custom 
then  unlooses  the  bands  of  society,  strips  men 
of  self-respect  and  women  of  modesty,  and  in¬ 
augurates  such  riot,  that  the  word  Carnival  has 
become  an  image  of  license  in  every  language. 
Yet  the  Church  links  it  with  a  solemn  passage 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Redeemer,  and  makes  this 
revel  the  advent  of  Lent,  thus  giving  it  a  con¬ 
secration. 

The  object  is  to  carry  on  her  design  of  en¬ 
thralling  mankind,  and  for  which  the  means 
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used  are  a  series  of  brutal  diversions  and  gor¬ 
geous  shows,  blending  childish  things  with 
superstitions  and  license.  The  priests  are 
ashamed  of  the  Carnival,  and  try  to  lay  the 
scandal  on  pagans,  affirming  that  it  existed  be¬ 
fore  Christianity,  and  was  so  welded  with  po¬ 
pular  usages,  as  to  defy  eradication,  while 
its  association  with  Lent  is  declared  to  be 
accidental,  and  due  solely  to  coincidence  of 

season.  But  this  is  one  of  the  traditional  shuf- 

$ 

ties;  for  the  Roman  Saturnalia  began  on  the 
17th  of  December,  and  the  Carnival  falls  in 
February ;  and  the  Saturnalia  announced  the 
close  of  the  year’s  tillage,  while  the  Carnival 
occurs  when  tillage  begins.  The  Saturnalia  is 
thought  to  have  been  established  by  either  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  may 
have  existed  in  earlier  communities,  and  was 
probably  as  old  as  the  worship  of  Saturn,  the 
father  of  agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  festi¬ 
val  was  good  in  the  first  instance,  aiming  to 
honour  the  deity,  and  exalt  his  bounty.  It  also 
kept  in  view  the  original  equality  of  man,  which 
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was  symbolised  by  the  master  spreading  a  feast 
for  his  servants,  and  attending  them  at  table. 
But  these  customs  disappeared  in  the  corruption 
of  society,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Saturnalia 
were  confined  to  the  rich,  and  degenerated  into 
orgies,  turning  the  entertainment  on  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators,  and  often  sprinkling  the 
guests  with  their  blood.  The  priests  have  di¬ 
vested  the  festival  of  its  butchery,  but  left  it  its 
license. 

We  have  seen  that  this  sanction  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  church  takes  the  benefit  of  the 
effect,  but  denounces  the  wrong,  and  speaks 
as  virtuously  as  Baptista — only  my  lady  doth 
protest  too  much.  “  The  Catholic  Church 
adopts  a  different  mode  from  that  pursued  by 
the  world  to  prepare  the  minds  of  her  children 
for  the  holy  season  of  Lent,”  says  Pope  Benedict 
the  Fourteenth.  “The  world  puts  in  action 
feasting,  diversions,  the  gayest  assemblies,  music, 
and  a  thousand  other  allurements  to  draw  them 
to  pleasure,  levity,  and  dissipation.  The  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  exerts  all  her  pious  solicitude 
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to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  during 
the  days  preceding  Lent,  the  duty  of  self-exami¬ 
nation  and  repentance. ” 

These  functions  have  latterly  had  a  noble 
opportunity ;  for  the  Carnival  was  abjured  by 
the  Romans  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
pronounced  an  abomination.  But  the  Church 
did  not  hold  to  her  brief.  She  expressed  no 
approval  of  this  advance  towards  reformation, 
but  took  a  course  directly  opposite,  denouncing 
the  step  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  maintaining 
the  Carnival  with  cannon  and  bayonet. 

It  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  feel¬ 
ings  that  animated  the  Romans  this  year ;  for 
they  were  revealed  by  placards,  posted  on  every 
wall,  and  made  known  to  the  foreign  visitors 
by  a  circular,  addressed  to  many  of  them  by 
name.  .  I  subjoin  a  translation  of  that  addressed 
to  me : — 

To  Mr.  S.  IF.  Fullom. 

“  Sir, 

“  The  undersigned  Committee,  by  means 
of  a  printed  notice,  has  invited  the  Romans  to 
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abstain,  as  in  preceding  years,  from  taking  part 
in  the  fetes  of  the  Carnival.  The  Committee, 
in  sending  you  a  copy  of  this  notice,  has  the 
honour,  sir,  to  beg  you  and  your  friends  also,  to 
conform  to  their  desire,  and  thus  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  country. 

“The  Roman  National  Committee. 

Rome,  2 7th  January,  1864. 

[Inclosure. 1 
“  Romans  ! 

“  Whilst  we  draw  near  the  supreme  moment 
of  our  redemption,  which  we  have  at  length  pre¬ 
pared  ourselves  to  exact,  the  priests,  always 
hypocritical,  always  foolishly  jesting,  invite  us  to 
the  orgies  of  the  Carnival.  They  add  insult  to 
mockery,  and  endeavour  by  foolish  shows  to 
stifle  the  frightened  conscience,  and  to  make  a 
display  to  all  Europe  how  stupidly  joyful  and 
degenerated  a  people  we  are  under  the  double 
yoke  of  the  priest’s  cowl  and  the  foreigner. 

“  Romans !  you  will  respond  to  such  injury 
with  your  usual  contempt.  Let  the  entertain- 
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ments  of  the  Corso  be  this  year  again  the 
amusement  of  legitimists,  Bourbons,  bailiffs, 
strumpets,  and  the  refuse  of  all  nations  who 
have  agreed  to  sell  themselves  to  the  priests ; 
let  them  not  be  an  attraction  to  you,  who  have 
sworn  to  be  free  Italians,  and,  with  heroic  con¬ 
stancy,  have  suffered  the  silliest  and  the  worst 
of  all  abuses,  persecution,  imprisonment,  and 
banishment.  You  will  emulate  the  valiant 
Venetians,  your  brothers  and  companions  in 
misfortune.  Indirectly,  by  protest  and  by  other 
demonstrations,  you  have  already  several  times 
given  solemn  and  spontaneous  evidence  to  the 
nations  of  your  aspirations  and  of  your  patriot¬ 
ism.  Now,  far  from  entering  into  amusements 
unworthy  of  you,  strengthen  yourselves  always 
in  the  fierce  calm  of  the  strong,  and  in  brotherly 
union,  that  doubles  power ;  strengthen  your¬ 
selves  in  that  indomitable  patience  that  will  bear 
you  above  destiny  and  death.  Remember,  also, 
that  those  valiant  men  who  triumphed  under 
Fabius  Maximus,  ruined  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  not  by  fighting  but  waiting.  Hard 
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trial  to  your  zeal !  But  think,  that  youthful 
impatience  would  not  enable  us  sooner  to  break 
— but  rather  to  rivet — our  chains,  and  would 
injure  the  Italian  cause,  and  hinder  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  your  future  destiny.  Roman 

0 

people,  collected  and  tranquil  in  solitude,  without 
taking  part  in  the  brutal  orgies  of  the  slave,  be 
waiting,  prepared  for  this  near  time,  and  for  a 
King  and  a  parliament  of  the  nation.  Thus 
Rome,  honoured  and  secure,  will  come  to  the 
end  of  all  her  sufferings,  and  will  prove  worthy 
to  be  called  the  Capital  of  Italy. 

“  Long  live  the  King.” 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  appeal  met  a  response 
from  my  countrymen,  as  it  did  from  other 
foreigners,  and  that  they  gave  the  Romans  their 
sympathy  on  the  occasion.  But  this  is  never 
their  bearing  at  Rome.  There  the  Englishman 
refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  bondman,  plead 
he  never  so  pitifully,  and  the  Englishwoman 
stoppeth  her  ears.  It  is  true,  the  appeal  made 
them  hesitate  a  little.  But  they  waited  only  an 
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external  impulse,  and  then  Englishmen  for- 
.  got  their  dignity,  and  Englishwomen  their  self- 
respect,  and  afforded  the  Pope  all  the  coun¬ 
tenance  he  could  receive  from  rowdyism. 

They  did  not  lack  military  support.  The 
French  visitors  stood  aloof,  like  the  other 
foreigners,  but  the  French  garrison  turned  out 
in  force.  The  air  resounded  with  the  strains  of 
their  bands,  as  the  hour  approached  for  opening 
the  revel,  and  their  columns  blocked  the  Piazza 
Venezia,  and  Piazza  Colonna,  and  seized  fast 
grip  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  The  Pope’s 
dragoons  patrolled  the  Corso,  and  watched  the 
approaches,  and  his  foreign  legion  took  up 
positions,  and  leant  on  French  reserves. 
Every  quarter  rang  with  drum  and  trumpet, 
and  flashed  with  bayonets,  and  the  tramp  of 
battalions  came  from  every  side.  There  were 
soldiers  in  masses,  soldiers  in  lines,  and  so- 
diers  on  horseback,  soldiers  with  grounded 
arms  and  arms  piled,  and  soldiers  as  spectators. 
It  required  a  larger  force  than  garrisons  Eng¬ 
land  to  inaugurate  the  Carnival. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Corso  had  been  ordered 
to  decorate  their  houses,  and  they  hung  the 
windows  with  red  and  white,  to  which  distance 
gave  a  pretty  effect.  The  palaces  scorned  calico, 
and  made  a  show  of  tapestry ;  but  it  was  the 
light  of  other  days,  and  its  faded  appearance 
harmonized  with  the  seediness  of  a  sprinkle  of 
English  in  the  balconies,  dressed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  There  was  hardly  a  group  in  the  street 

« 

except  soldiers,  and  the  tradesmen  found  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  close  their  shops. 

And  now  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  made 
known  that  the  Carnival  had  begun,  and  the 
announcement  was  confirmed  by  the  boom  of 
cannon  and  a  din  of  drums  and  trumpets.  A 
squadron  of  dragoons  galloped  up  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  in  mad  flight,  and  charged  to 
clear  the  way — rather  an  unnecessary  measure 
in  an  empty  street,  but  effected  with  ease. 
The  incident  preluded  the  appearance  of  a 
procession,  formed  of  state  carriages,  horse¬ 
men,  and  guards,  and  resembling  our  Lord 
Mayor’s  show,  the  functionaries  wearing  curious 
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antique  dresses,  and  looking  very  like  Gog  and 
Magog.  But  it  presented  a  special  feature  in  a 
party  of  horsemen,  bestriding  the  steeds  which 
were  to  close  the  day’s  riot  with  a  race,  and 
carrying  the  prizes  at  the  saddle-pow ;  and  a 
more  significant  distinction  was  created  by  a 
large  force  of  dragoons,  fastened  to  the  long 
train  as  a  tail. 

The  pageant  elicited  no  plaudit,  and  the  day 
closed  flat,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those 
of  our  countrymen  who  appeared  on  the  stage — 
the  Corso  balconies — and  who  were  provided 
with  sacks  of  pellets,  but  not  with  objects  to 
pelt.  The  authorities  were  frenzied ;  and 
decided  to  make  a  great  effort  for  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  next  Carnival  day,  and  put  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  confusion.  Every  public  servant  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  aid ;  hints  reached  the  French 
visitors ;  and  gentle  hands  were  laid  on  the 
English.  Monsignor  Manning’s  ladies  set  to 
work.  They  were  backed  by  some  English 
Roman  Catholics  of  rank,  who  knew  many  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  enlisted  their  support,  and  the 
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English  were  beaten  up  at  all  their  resorts,  from 
the  “  club”  to  Paoli’s  reading-room. 

The  result  showed  itself  on  Thursday  in  a 
grand  English  muster,  filling  every  balcony,  and 
parading  every  man  in  his  oldest  clothes  and  the 
ladies  in  like  guise— -feguise  none  sought.  The 
Romans  made  the  Carnival  a  diversion,  doing 
their  carnivalling  gently :  our  countrymen  con¬ 
verted  it  into  the  “  brutal  orgies”  described  in 
the  Committee’s  proclamation.  The  Romans 
pelted  each  other  with  sugar  plums,  and  threw 
the  ladies  bunches  of  violets,  while  the  ladies 
occupied  the  balconies  and  carriages,  and  tossed 
flowers  in  return.  The  English  use  plums  of 
lime,  which  cost  nothing  and  strike  hard,  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  a  white  powder,  which 
is  aimed  at  the  eyes,  and  causes  blindness.  The 
once  beautiful  garlands  are  superseded  by  far¬ 
thing  nosegays,  and  these  are  flung  with  vio¬ 
lence,  and  tossed  to  and  fro.  All  is  cheap  and 
nasty — and  vulgar !  What  would  be  thought 
of  ladies  standing  in  a  balcony  in  the  Strand  or 
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Pall  Mall,  and  throwing  lime  into  the  eyes  of 
the  passengers  below,  or  pelting  them  with  lime 
pellets?  And  is  it  only  in  England  that  our 
countrywomen  are  to  wear  the  garb  of  propriety  ? 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  they  were  not  countenanced 
in  discarding  it  at  Rome  by  the  young  men. 
Not  one  of  the  balcony  boys  was  under  middle 
age,  and  many  were  grey-headed,  and  would 
have  been  grey- whiskered  but  for  dye.  Nor 
were  these  heroes  content  with  pelting  men. 
A  share  of  their  attentions  reached  women  ; 
and  it  was  not  rare  to  see  them  stretch  over 
the  balconies,  and  pour  the  lime  powder  into 
the  hair  of  girls  standing  underneath,  and  even 
into  their  eyes. 

The  day  closed  with  the  race — a  fitting  sequel, 
the  horses  running  without  riders,  and  being 
goaded  on  by  spiked  balls,  hung  from  their 
backs,  and  which  every  stride  plunged  into 
the  flesh.  The  race  formerly  devolved  on 
the  Jews,  a  number  of  whom  were  obliged  to 
run  in  sacks,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
penances  of  their  captivity ;  but  they  bought  a 
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release,  and  now  horses  are  tortured  in  their 
place. 

Three  days  of  such  racket  shamed  even  the 
authorities,  and  they  cried  to  their  adherents  to 
be  saved  from  the  English.  And  the  coteries 
did  their  best,  administering  a  caution  to  the 
sex,  and  withdrawing  from  the  scene  the  worst 
of  the  old  boys,  while  they  secured  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  Hotel  de  Rome  for  the  ex- 
Royalty  of  Naples.  This  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  ;  as  the  four  bold  Britons  it  ousted 
had  not  been  content  with  mere  pelting,  but 
flung  out  the  lime  and  pellets  through  buffalos* 
horns,  and  spared  neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow. 
The  arrangements  also  gave  more  animation 
to  the  street,  for  the  ex-King  made  a  call 
on  the  Neapolitans,  and  they  came  forth 
from  their  dens,  and  were  swelled  by  recruits 
from  the  embassies.  The  authorities  added 
a  swarm  of  the  lower  classes,  hired  for  the 
day,  and  sweepings  from  the  Campagna,  so 
that  the  last  rush  of  the  Carnival  was  not  whollv 
English. 
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But  failure  showed  failure  still.  The  Carni¬ 
val  was  wont  to  fill  the  Corso  with  carriages, 
which  moved  in  two  lines,  and  extended  to 
th§  Piazza  Barberini  in  one  direction,  and  the 
Pincian  hill  in  the  other.  But  it  now  attracted 
less  than  twenty  vehicles  the  whole  afternoon, 
and  these  were  hacks  or  vans,  and  occupied  by 
men  instead  of  ladies.  The  best  emanated  from 
the  foreign  embassies,  and  that  of  Spain  turned 
out  a  double-staged  van  and  four,  which  made  a 
show,  the  lower  compartment  accommodating  a 
band  of  music,  and  screening  it  from  view  by 
hangings  of  red  calico,  while  the  stage  above 
paraded  a  knot  of  carnivallers.  But  they 
were  such  only  in  dress ;  for  never  did  Spanish 
gravity  look  staider,  and  the  solemn  manner 
in  which  they  received  the  pellets  of  the  bal¬ 
conies  would  have  edified  an  undertaker. 
The  other  fun  was  done  to  order,  and  over¬ 
done,  and  came  to  nothing.  A  varlet  in  tawny 
flourished  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  acted 
a  drunken  man,  which  he  did  very  well ;  but 
this  ceased  to  be  thought  clever,  when  he 
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proved  to  be  drunk  in  reality.  There  was  a 
party  of  troubadours  and  a  palmer  in  shabby 
costumes,  and  sporting  wreaths  of  flowers,  which 
seemed  as  much  run  to  seed  as  themselves,  but 
they  made  poor  fooling  when  all  was  done.  It 
consisted  of  a  thrumming  of  guitars,  and  a  low 
chaunt  from  the  palmer,  who  thrust  a  slip  of 
paper  on  any  passer-by,  and  intimated  that  the 
three  numbers  inscribed  on  it  would  not  draw  a 
prize  at  the  lottery.  So  the  Carnival  dragged 
to  its  end ;  the  race  was  run ;  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  the  moccoli  and  masked  ball. 

The  moccoli  begins  at  dusk,  and  is  restricted 
to  the  Corso,  like  the  pelting.  Its  old,  palmy 
time  filled  the  balconies  with  lights  and  most 
of  the  lower  windows  ;  and  lights  were  also 
borne  by  the  throng  in  the  streets  and  all  the 
carriages.  The  diversion  consisted  in  everybody 
trying  to  put  out  everybody  else’s  light  and  keep 
in  his  own,  and  was  a  great  bout  of  playing  with 
fire.  Our  grandmothers  would  have  voted  for 
all  the  children  being  whipped.  Yet  the  effect 
must  have  been  striking,  down  the  long  line  of 
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the  Corso,  and  under  the  sky  of  these  Roman 
nights,  which  might  present  the  myriads  of 
tapers  as  reflections  of  the  stars,  and  a  small 
Milky  Way  below.  But  what  a  falling  off  was 
there  on  this  occasion  !  A  thread  of  lights  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  balconies,  but  with  wide  gaps,  and 
the  ancient  lights  in  the  street  were  supplanted 
by  umbrellas — for  even  the  sky  was  unfriendly 
and  drizzled  rain.  The  balcony  boys  avenged 
themselves  for  the  disappointment  by  shaking 
the  wax  of  their  tapers  on  passengers’  hats, 
whenever  they  came  underneath,  and  saluting 
them  with  lime  powder  if  they  looked  up.  The 
lines  of  carriages  were  as  wanting  as  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  squad 
of  vans,  led  off  by  the  Spanish.  This  was  now 
more  solemn  than  ever ;  for  it  had  parted  com¬ 
pany  with  the  band,  and  its  carnivallers  held 
up  their  lights  on  the  roof  like  mutes. 

There  were  several  masked  balls,  but  only 
one  professed  to  be  national,  and  this  came 
off  at  the  Argentina  theatre  on  Sunday.  Sun¬ 
day  is  a  day  greatly  to  be  observed  at  Rome, 
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though  made  a  holiday  in  other  Roman  Catholic 
states,  but  the  observance  is  restricted  to  the 
letter.  The  doors  of  the  theatres  were  not 
.  opened  till  midnight,  but  the  sacred  hours  were 

invaded  by  the  maskers'  preparations,  and  many 
drew  upon  them  further  to  walk  from  a  distance, 
reaching  the  theatre  before  the  time.  The  street 
held  in  waiting  also  a  stream  of  carriages,  and 
it  wanted  an  hour  of  midnight  when  Rome  felt 
the  stir. 

The  theatre  had  been  got  up  hastily,  and 
made  a  poor  display.  Imagination  dreamt  of 
bowers  formed  of  orange  branches,  and  opening 
on  fountains,  and  of  graceful  statues  and  mir¬ 
rors.  The  occasion  invited  the  exercise  of  art 
as  well  as  taste,  and  each  might  have  ac¬ 
complished  marvels  from  the  abounding  ma¬ 
terials  at  command.  But  here  was  neither 
taste  nor  art,  nor  even  material — only  tawdry 
drapery  and  gas.  There  was  the  same  poverty 
in  costumes,  and  the  maskers  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  geologists,  of  the  Darwin  school,  for 
a  large  number  figured  as  our  first  parent, 
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the  ape.  Even  the  ladies  indulged  in  mon¬ 
key  tricks,  stitching  patches  of  rag  on  the 
dandy  characters ;  and  thus  making  them  raise 
a  laugh,  while  they  glided  off  to  repeat  the 
joke.  Some  of  the  fair  ones  flew  wilder. 
They  wore  the  garb  of  men,  and  assumed 
a  man’s  airs  and  rights.  “An’  I  may  hide 
my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too :  I’ll  speak 
in  a  monstrous  little  voice,”  says  Bottom. 
Women  here  hid  their  faces  to  play  Pyramus, 
and  made  full  use  of  the  monstrous  little  voice, 
it  being  customary  for  everyone  to  speak  in 
a  falsetto  tone,  to  escape  recognition  of  their 
accent.  Hence  it  was  difficult  to  certify  that 
these  deceivers  were  not  most  lovely,  gentleman¬ 
like  men,  all  the  characters  alike  being  masked, 
and  speaking  in  one  key.  But  some  freema¬ 
sonry  taught  the  ladies  to  know  each  other 
through  any  disguise;  and  the  false  knights 
might  be  distinguished  by  their  lack  of  partners, 
when  music  summoned  to  the  dance. 

"  A  ball !  a  ball !  Give  room  and  foot  it,  girls 
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All  were  ready  to  foot  it,  but  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  footing,  and  room  there  was  none  to 
give.  The  theatre  had  nothing  to  spare  at  its 
largest,  and  a  part  of  the  stage  had  been  draped 
off  for  refreshments,  so  that  scant  space  remained 
for  quadrilles,  and  waltz  and  polka  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  But  they  were  not  out  of  the 
programme,  and  the  music  brought  forward  pair 
on  pair,  determined  to  peril  their  light  fantastic 
dresses  as  well  as  toes.  The  result  was  a  pack, 
which  required  the  stepping  to  put  on  a  very 
fine  point  indeed ;  and  it  formed  a  curious 
scene  from  the  boxes — a  multitude  of  figures 
whirling  in  eddies,  like  a  human  maelstroom. 
Yet  human  they  did  not  look  in  their  mad 
disguises,  and  one  seemed  borne  back  into 
the  dark  ages  and  a  racket  of  witches.  Here 
Goethe  would  have  found  a  female  monkey  to 
skim  his  cauldron,  and  a  male  monkey  to  warm 
himself  by  its  blaze : — 

“  They  crowd  and  jostle,  whirl  and  flutter, 

They  whisper,  bubble,  twirl,  and  splutter, 

They  glimmer,  burn,  they  smell  and  stutter  ! 
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All  noisomely  together  blent, 

A  genuine  witch’s  element !” 

Romans  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  a  Sunday  masquerade,  particularly  as 
their  masks  would  conceal  their  nationality,  and 
prevent  a  triumph  to  the  Government ;  and  they 
relied  on  the  same  cover  to  elude  the  Committee. 
But  the  Committee  sees  through  masks  as  easily 
as  millstones,  and  the  revelry  was  interrupted 
by  an  incident  such  as  discomfited  Faust  at  the 
ball  of  the  witches  : — 

“  *  But  why  the  charming  damsel  leave,  I  pray, 

Who  to  you  in  the  dance  so  sweetly  sung?* 

*  Ah  !  in  the  very  middle  of  her  lay 
Out  of  her  mouth  a  small  red  mouse  there  sprung.’  ” 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  sneeze — then  an¬ 
other,  and  then  a  blast  of  sneezes,  spreading 
like  a  plague.  The  domino  sneezed,  the  cava¬ 
lier  and  fine  lady  sneezed,  the  gipsy  sneezed, 
and  also  our  first  parent,  the  ape.  The  band 
joined  the  concert,  and  delivered  music  from  their 
noses.  Such  a  universal  movement  aroused  the 
gendarmes,  and  they  rushed  in  and  sneezed, 
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proving  there  was  a  design  to  blow  up  the  Pope 
with  snuff,  if  not  gunpowder.  The  mock  Guy 
Fawkes  was  in  the  house,  and  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  escape,  so  windows  were  opened  for 
ventilation,  and  doors  shut  for  security.  The 
stream  of  company  was  stopped  on  its  way  to 
these  outlets,  and  swept  into  a  room,  where 
everybody  was  ordered  to  unmask.  This  caused 
a  panic  among  the  ladies  arrayed  as  men,  and 
who  were  now  to  strip  off  their  borrowed 
plumes,  they  knew  not  in  whose  presence — it 
might  be  a  husband’s  or  even  a  mamma’s,  for 
the  nearest  kin  concealed  their  attendance  from 
each  other.  I  know  nothing  of  the  revelations 
that  followed — only  that  the  gendarmes  did  not 
unmask  ^  Guy  Fawkes,  and  that  most  of  the 
ladies  were  from  low  life. 

Such  was  the  rabble  that  poured  from  the 
theatre  in  the  light  of  Monday  morning,  as  it 
had  entered  in  the  darkness  of  Sunday  night ; 
and  such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  realizes  the  boast  of  Benedict  the 
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Fourteenth,  and  “  exerts  all  her  pious  solicitude 
to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  the  duty 
of  self-examination  and  repentance  during  the 
days  preceding  Lent.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  HOLY  WEEK. 

We  see  that  the  Carnival  ushers  Lent  in  at 
Rome,  but  not  everyone  knows  that  Lent  ends 
with  a  Carnival.  This  bears  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Week,  and  is  the  Carnival  of  the  priests, 
having  its  squander  of  nosegays  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  palms,  its  moccoli  in  the  extinction  of 
the  tapers  on  Good  Friday,  and  its  masquerade 
in  a  muster  of  apostles.  But  such  incidents  are 
mere  points  in  the  celebration.  The  whole  week 
is  a  religious  carousal — a  race  of  mummeries, 
and  proceeds  from  day  to  day,  closing  only  when 
the  maddest  are  palled. 

The  Holy  Week  attracts  visitors  from  every 
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country,  but  chiefly  from  England,  and  the 
influx  floods  Rome.  The  hotels  treble  their 
charges,  and  will  not  admit  guests  for  a  less 
term  than  a  fortnight,  while  the  Mrs.  Lirri- 
purs  demand  what  prices  they  please.  There 
is  a  rise  in  provisions,  and  high  bidding  for 
laundresses,  and  cabmen  double  their  fares,  and 

beggars  their  in  treaties.  Nothing  beside  could 

•  %  * 

excite  such  a  stir  nor  so  universally  fascinate- 
It  is  not  alone  the  novelty,  but  the  theme — 
which  is  one  that  touches  every  breast ;  and 
even  they  who  think  the  exhibition  profane  rush 
to  see  and  be  shocked. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  feelings  so  torpid  as  not 
to  be  interested  by  such  mysteries,  remembering 
they  embrace  the  first  lessons  of  our  infancy  and 
the  last  hope  of  our  age.  For  we  are  summoned 
to  behold  a  representation  of  incidents  which  it 
required  the  Divine  mind  to  conceive  and  the 

Son  of  God  to  realize — which  are  the  beacon  of 

% 

this  world  and  the  pivot  of  the  world  to  come. 
And  the  performance  is  to  be  sustained  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  on  earth*—  princi- 
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palities  and  powers,  who  will  appear  in  appro¬ 
priate  dresses,  and  give  us  the  express  image  of 
the  apostles  and  of  Christ.  All  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  pomp,  compared  with  which  that 
of  Herod  was  trumpery,  and  the  effect  will  be 
aided  by  music  of  the  highest  order,  blended 
with  the  finest  voices. 

The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  was 
played  on  Palm-Sunday.  A  disappointment 
awaited  the  public  as  to  the  chief  performer — 
for  the  Pope  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness,  and 
this  devolved  the  part  of  Our  Saviour  on  the 
Cardinal  Vicar.  He  is  an  older  man,  and  fatter, 
and  lacks  the  Pope’s  stature  and  dignity,  roll¬ 
ing  as  he  walks,  so  that  one  thought  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  as  the  eye  fell  on  his  squab 
form  and  gold  tissue.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  all  that  splendour  could  give  to  veil  his 
grotesqueness,  and  surround  him  with  majesty  ; 
for  he  walked  in  the  midst  of  princes,  ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  high  functionaries,  in  their  fullest 
array,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  priests  of 
every  degree.  There  was  also  the  usual  train 
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of  chamberlains  and  masters  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  the  procession  closed  with  officers  of  the 
guard.  All  carried  branches  of  palm,  and  the 
choir  burst  forth  with  an  anthem  as  they  came 
on,  and  varied  it  with  the  progress  of  the 
service  ;  for  there  is  one  anthem  for  the  closing 
of  the  doors,  another  for  their  expansion,  and 
another  for  the  approach  to  the  altar.  So  there 
is  a  change  also  in  the  key,  and  one  piece  is  in 
plain  chant,  and  one  in  tenor,  while  the  words 
of  our  Lord  are  delivered  in  bass. 

The  ceremonies  are  introduced  to  keep  alive 
the  attention,  and  diversify  the  mass,  but  they 
are  described  as  typifying  mysteries — the  pil¬ 
grimage  of  man  to  eternity,  the  entry  of  our 
Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  and  his  ascent  into 
Heaven.  “It  all  has  a  meaning,55  is  the  fa¬ 
vourite  observation  of  the  converted.  But  the 
meaning  should  be  apparent,  and  put  in  a  way 
that  they  who  run  may  read — not  turned  into  a 
charade.  The  subject  is  the  awful  pact  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  and  these  pageants  play 
with  thunderbolts.  The  Roman  Catholics  al- 
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lege  that  we  condemn  what  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  They  condemn  it  in  the  reproach ;  for 
what  we  do  not  understand  cannot  be  Christia¬ 
nity.  Christianity  is  plain,  simple,  and  clear, 
and  may  be  understood  by  a  child ;  for  its  very 
parables  give  light,  and  there  is  a  revelation  in 
its  mysteries.  But  here  every  step  is  a  rid¬ 
dle — a  riddle  that  baffles  the  doctors,  and  leaves 
the  initiated  perplexed.  There  are  no  such 
things  written  in  the  Gospel,  nor  mentioned 
in  the  Epistles,  nor  even  shadowed  in  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  wherefore  they  lead  away 
from  our  standard  of  truth.  They  revive  the 
myths  of  the  heathen,  who  encrusted  reli¬ 
gion  with  symbols,  till  they  lost  its  kernel, 
and  changed  light  to  darkness.  Christianity 
abhors  figures.  They  must  disguise,  and  may 
pervert, — as  they  have  done  always,  and  ever 
tend  to  do.  The  purpose  of  Christianity  is 
to  reveal,  not  typify ;  for  it  maintains  that  all 
types  were  fulfilled  in  the  Saviour,  and  hence 
none  can  be  employed  that  will  not  lead  us  from 
Him. 
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Such  result  is  visible  in  this  congregation, 
which  has  neither  perception  nor  devotion. 
Something  will  fill  the  gap — for  the  soul  is 
reverent,  and  must  have  a  faith.  It  takes  form, 
when  it  is  denied  spirituality,  and  the  absence  of 
religion  leaves  way  for  superstition.  Here  the 
ambassadors  and  high  functionaries  carry  away 

% 

their  branches  of  palm,  to  he  installed  as  house¬ 
hold  gods,  and  safeguards  against  accidents; 
and  the  congregation  believe  they  have  been 
worshipping,  when  merely  looking  on.  This  is 
the  sum  of  what  the  church  requires  ;  the  faith¬ 
ful  are  to  be  present,  and  they  are  whole  every 
whit.  All  within  hearing  are  entitled  to  the 
hundred  days’  indulgence,  which  the  Grand 
Penitentiary  announces  from  St.  John  Lateran, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  which  is  unconditional. 
They  are  not  called  to  repent,  hut  to  listen. 

Nor  is  repentance  a  principle  of  this  religion, 
which  addresses  the  senses,  and  concerns  itself 
little  with  the  soul.  Repentance  is  supplanted 
by  penance — penalties  imposed  by  the  priest, 
and  which  expiate  the  sin  by  galling  the  in- 
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clinations,  not  by  stirring  up  the  sorrow  of  the 
spirit.  Neither  are  they  proportioned  to  the 
offence,  nor  can  be ;  for  the  offence  may  be 
what  is  only  to  be  atoned  for  by  life  itself.  It 
is  the  mission  of  the  Grand  Penitentiary  to  ab¬ 
solve  from  sins  of  this  cast,  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  an  inferior  priest,  and  he  dis¬ 
charges  the  function  once  a  year,  in  sight  of  the 
public.  The  persons  who  seek  the  relief  are 
villains  of  the  blackest  dye.  What  crimes  they 
have  perpetrated  is  beyond  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive,  but  they  exceed  the  cardinal  sins,  as  these 
do  not  require  a  cardinal  to  wipe  them  out. 
The  miscreants  often  show  the  brand  of  Cain 
on  their  brow,  nature  speaking  in  their  linea¬ 
ments,  and  making  them  be  themselves  a  warn¬ 
ing,  so  that  they  image  deadly  murder,  spoil, 
and  villany.  Such  attendants  there  have  been 
in  former  years;  but  I  watched  some  time,  and 
saw  no  representative  of  the  tribe,  nor  did 
any  come  forward  this  year,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn.  A  sinner  so  crimsoned  becomes  an 
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object  of  interest  when  he  appears,  and  a 
crowd  gathers  round  the  confessional,  to  watch 
the  process  of  his  absolution.  This  is  traced  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  cardinal,  whom  the  dis¬ 
closures  convulse  with  agitation,  and  he  has 
been  seen  to  quail  with  horror,  as  he  listened 
to  the  outpour.  And  the  sinner  has  walked 
from  the  church  disburdened  and  forgiven. 

The  Wednesday  of  the  Holy  Week  is  devoted 
to  the  Nocturus ,  or  burial  service,  though  our 
Lord  lived  till  the  Friday.  The  name  refers  to 
the  three  hours’  darkness  at  the  crucifixion, 
but  that  prodigy  is  not  to  be  brought  to  our 
mind  by  dismal  music,  and  the  extinction  of  a 
dozen  tapers.  Nor  is  the  Miserere  sung  here 
with  the  effect  reported,  and  which  raises  ex¬ 
pectation  to  the  highest,  while  the  performance 
does  not  surpass  a  second-rate  chorus  in  an 
Exeter  Hall  oratorio.  It  is  sound  and  roar, 
signifying  nothing,  swamping  the  words  in  din 
and  Latin.  Indeed,  there  is  but  one  church 
in  Rome  where  the  music  is  good — the  church 
of  “  Jesus.”  The  Jesuits  know  the  import- 
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ance  of  such  an  aid,  and  the  pains  they  be¬ 
stow  upon  it  are  repaid  ;  for  their  church 
attracts  in  spite  of  their  own  bad  odour.  The 
singing  of  the  Miserere  bears  no  comparison 
with  their  chaunts,  and  less  does  it  image  the 
event,  suggesting  to  none  the  exclamation — 
“  Truly,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.”  The 
ceremonies  were  equally  irrelevant,  and  confuse 
the  priests  themselves,  some  alleging  that  the 
one  reserved  light  figures  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
is  placed  under  the  altar  to  denote  mourning, 
while  others  maintain'  that  it  typifies  our  Lord 
in  the  sepulchre.  There  are  three  explanations 
of  the  symbolic  noise,  which  follows  the  anthem 
— one  describing  it  as  figuring  a  rite  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue ;  another  as  denoting  the 
multitude  that  accompanied  Judas,  and  a  third,  as 
typifying  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion. 
Such  is  the  confusion  engendered  by  symbols. 
All  has  a  meaning — but  what  ? 

Thursday  is  a  busy  day  in  the  celebration. 
Carriages  throng  all  the  avenues  to  St.  Peters’, 
and  leave  scarcely  a  span  for  the  foot-passen- 
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gers,  who  proceed  in  Indian  file,  and  have  to 
watch  for  opportunities  to  dash  through  the 
narrows.  The  concourse  is  so  great  that  it 
even  looks  one  in  St.  Peter’s.  The  diplomatic 
body  parades  its  attaches,  as  well  as  the  am¬ 
bassadors  ;  and  the  Swiss  Guards  cleave  a 
way  for  the  ex-King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal — the  soldiers  marching 
in  front,  with  raised  battle-axe.  High  mass 
drags  its  length  along,  amidst  signs  of  im¬ 
patience,  and  the  voices  of  the  eunuchs  fail 
to  charm,  and  the  ceremonies  to  attract.  It 
ends  in  a  movement  of  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation,  like  the  flow  of  a  wave,  and  which 
is  difficult  to  explain,  for  everybody  keeps  his 
place.  One  only  sees  that  the  upheaval  pervades 
the  church,  and  is  the  result  of  a  common  im¬ 
pulse.  The  subsidence  reveals  the  cause  in  the 
transfer  of  the  ceremonial  to  the  right  tran¬ 
sept.  Here  now  sit  the  cardinals,  and  other 
dignitaries,  with  the  Cardinal  Vicar  in  the 
midst ;  and  a  raised  pew  exhibits  thirteen 
priests,  representing  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
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the  angel  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  St. 
Gregory.  They  are  habited  in  long  gowns,  of 
the  colour  of  brown  holland,  and  high  caps  of 
the  same  material ;  and  the  ceremony  aims  to 
bring  before  us  one  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes 
in  Gospel  history — the  washing  of  the  disciples’ 
feet,  and  the  Last  Supper.  The  jests  it  prompts 
among  the  crowd  prove  how  utterly  it  fails,  and 
what  ridicule  is  brought  on  religion  by  such 
burlesques ;  for  it  is  not  allusions  to  the  meek¬ 
ness  of  our  Saviour  that  reach  the  ear,  but  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  which  of  the  thirteen  priests  is 
Judas,  whether  the  water  is  hot,  and  why  the 
angel  is  personated  by  a  priest,  when  so  many 
of  the  ladies  show  better  claims.  An  in¬ 
terval  of  preparation  allows  time  for  such  wit¬ 
ticisms,  and  prolongs  the  tediousness  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  is  closed  by  an  enrobement  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  who  is  mantled  in  red  satin,  and 
then  girt  with  a  laced  apron,  to  equip  him  for 
washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  His  way 
is  marshalled  by  an  esquire,  and  two  violet- 
robed  prelates  bear  up  his  mantle,  while  behind 
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come  chamberlains  and  a  treasurer,  in  rich  ar¬ 
ray.  These  functionaries  carry  basons  of  silver 
and  silver-  gilt,  containing  nosegays  and  towels, 
and  a  purse  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with 
gold,  and  stored  with  gold  and  silver  medals. 
It  is  in  this  pomp  we  are  to  see  mirrored  the 
sublimest  instance  of  humility  ever  recorded — 
when  the  Saviour  stripped  off  his  garment,  took 
a  bason  and  water,  and  performed  the  most 
menial  office,  deriving  majesty  from  the  abase¬ 
ment.  Such  a  lesson  touches  the  heart  in  its 
deepest  instincts,  and  may  moisten  our  eyes, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time ;  but  this  travesty 
reminds  us  of  a  Strand  extravaganza.  The 
performance  is  as  great  a  mockery  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  A  little  water  is  poured  on  the 
right  foot  of  each  priest,  and  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
touches  it  with  a  towel,  when  the  washing  is 
complete,  and  he  ends  the  ceremony  with  a 
kiss,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  nosegay,  and 
medals.  Nobody  waits  to  see  a  second  foot 
washed.  A  rush  is  made  for  the  Vatican,  to 
witness  the  representation  of  the  Last  Supper, 
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and  the  washing  of  feet  proceeds  amidst  the 
greatest  confusion.  The  congregation  rends 
into  streams,  one  pouring  to  the  right,  another 
to  the  left,  and  a  third  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
for  few  know  the  right  course,  and  each  stream 
is  headed  back  in  the  distraction,  and  thrown 
on  another — so  fusing  or  bursting  through,  or 
whirling  in  a  vortex.  Such  was  the  rout  that 
bore  me  along  to  the  Vatican,  I  knew  not  how. 
There  was  little  to  requite  our  race.  The 
priests  came  to  their  table  by  a  private  way,  and 
went  through  the  form  of  eating  a  meal,  at¬ 
tended  by  cardinals  and  chamberlains,  and  this 
ended  the  ceremony. 

.  The  afternoon  renewed  the  coil  at  St.  Peter’s, 
and  drew  as  large  an  attendance  as  the  morn¬ 
ing.  But  the  absence  of  the  soldiery  made  the 
church  less  of  a  bear-garden,  and  left  freedom 
of  movement,  so  that  the  nave  became  an 
agreeable  promenade.  The  throng  was  greatest 
about  five  o’clock,  and  that  hour  offered  the 
most  attractions ;  for  then  the  Miserere  pealed 
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from  a  side-chapel,  the  relics  were  exhibited 
from  the  balconies,  the  confessionals  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  were  occupied  by  the  Peniten¬ 
tiaries,  the  Grand  Penitentiary  sat  on  a  dais  in 
the  transept,  a  procession  streamed  up  the  aisle 
and  a  train  of  pilgrims  up  the  nave.  The  Grand 
Penitentiary  dispensed  absolution  without  con¬ 
fession,  and  persons  knelt  round  his  dais,  and 
received  their  pardon  in  a  touch  of  his  rod. 
The  spectacle  attracted  a  crowd,  not  a  few  of 
which  went  up  to  be  touched,  and  seemed  to 
encounter  a  little  raillery  from  their  friends ; 
for  there  was  abundance  of  smiling  and  some 
blushing.  It  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  a 
religious  pastime,  from  the  demeanour  of  the 
faithful,  but  one  could  see  that  it  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  aspect  for  a  few.  Many  hastened  to 
adore  the  relics,  though  at  disadvantage ;  for 
they  were  displayed  only  for  an  instant,  and  at 
such  a  height  that  nothing  could  be  seen,  except 
that  the  priest  held  up  some  object.  Opera 
glasses  were  turned  on  it  with  no  better  effect, 
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and  we  had  to  be  content  with  having  beheld 
the  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  without  having 
seen,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  like  cognizance  of 
St.  Veronica’s  handkerchief. 

The  train  of  pilgrims  inspired  me  with  more 
interest — rather  from  their  name  than  appear¬ 
ance,  and  from  the  associations  they  repre¬ 
sented.  These  brought  back  ages  linked  with 
romance,  and  abounding  with  picturesque  figures 
— knights,  and  paladins,  and  stately  dames ; 
and  I  seemed  transported  into  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  as  in  a  dream.  Yet  the  spectacle 
told  how  remote  was  the  day  when — 

“  A  true,  devoted  pilgrim  was  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.” 

Here  the  pilgrims  had  come  from  the  Alban 
hills  at  furthest,  and  had  no  relation  with  ro¬ 
mance  or  chivalry,  being  all  of  the  lowest 
class  and  dirtiest.  Pilgrims  have  an  hospi¬ 
tal  at  Rome,  called  Trinita  de’  Pellegrini  (Tri¬ 
nity  of  the  Pilgrims),  and  receive  three  days’ 
entertainment  there  in  the  Holy  Week.  It  was 
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required  that  they  should  come  from  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  when  the  Roman  territory  spanned 
such  a  stretch,  but  now  the  rumour  ran  that 
they  were  swept  from  the  environs  of  the 
city.  A  more  wretched-looking  set  could  hardly 
have  been  collected,  and  their  appearance  was 
unmistakably  Campagna,  not  more  reflecting 
that  region  in  their  dress  than  in  their  com¬ 
plexion.  Vain  to  look  to  them  for  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  that  picture  : — 

“  Befell  that,  in  that  season  on  a  day. 

In  Southwark,  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 

Ready  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage, 

To  Canterbury,  with  devout  courage, 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk.” 

Here  were  but  a  company  of  beggars — no 
knight,  nor  yeoman,  nor  prioress — no  merchant, 
nor  miller,  nor  doctor — not  even  a  monk.  All 
was  misery,  and  squalor,  and  stolid  ignorance. 
A  bouncing  matron  presented  a  resemblance 
to  the  Wife  of  Bath  in  one  point — “  bold  was 
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her  face;”  but  it  was  not  “red  of  hue”— -the 
whole  breadth  was  yellow.  She  was  a  Wife  of 
Bath  fallen  into  “  the  yellow  leaf.”  She  looked 
vixen  enough  to  figure  that — 

“  Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  five 

but,  wanting  was  the  jollity  that  made  the  Bath 
vixen  “  a  worthy  woman” — as  wanting  as  her 
fine  array.  The  reality  of  the  pilgrims  destroyed 
the  dream  of  the  crusades  and  every  other,  and 
exposed  the  vanity  of  such  trifling.  One  wished 
for  less  godliness  and  some  cleanliness,  but  the 
one  is  not  made  handmaid  to  the  other  as  in 
St.  Paul’s  day,  and  religion  holds  dirt  a  sign  of 
holiness  here.  Nobles  and  ladies  crowded  to 
the  hospital,  to  wash  the  pilgrims’  feet  in  the 
evening ;  but  it  had  been  a  more  Christian 
work  to  train  them  to  do  this  for  themselves, 
and  not  to  forget  their  faces. 

The  ceremonies  at  St.  Peter’s  close  with  a 
procession  from  the  choir,  which  sweeps  into 
the  transept  and  round  the  great  altar,  where 
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*  the  cross  is  held  up  in  the  midst  by  two  acolytes. 
It  is  veiled  in  black,  and  the  choir  and  chapter 
kneel  round  in  a  circle,  and  chaunt  a  psalm, 
while  six  of  the  canons  uncover  the  altar,  and 
wash  it  with  wine  and  water.  The  chaunt 
continues,  and  the  altar  is  wiped  and  sponged, 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  taking  part  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Then  the  relics  are  again  displayed  at  the 
balcony,  and  cause  every  knee  to  bow. 

Our  way  home  blended  us  with  another  pro¬ 
cession,  which  was  composed  of  penitents  and 
noble  matrons,  and  followed  a  cross,  wrapped  in 
a  veil  of  purple,  and  carried  between  two  of  the 
ladies  and  two  lighted  tapers.  All  the  ladies 
were  in  black,  and  bare-headed,  having  only 
a  veil  over  their  hair ;  and  the  penitents 
wore  their  usual  dress,  which  produced  a  most 
dismal  effect  ;  and  they  made  themselves  ap¬ 
pear  more  ghostly  by  chaunting  the  Miserere . 
Carriages  drew  up  to  let  them  pass,  and 
caused  a  great  block  in  the  streets,  while 
every  window  flew  open  in  the  houses  along 
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the  line,  and  showed  the  same  block  above. 
Gazers  were  thus  in  plenty,  but  only  a  few 
evinced  a  religious  interest,  raising  their  hats 
to  the  cross  and  passing  on  ;  and  all  the 
curiosity  was  engrossed  by  the  fairer  section  of 
the  procession.  The  ladies  had  little  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  beauty  or  even  youth ;  but  they 
were  of  high  degree,  which  covered  such  defi¬ 
ciencies,  and  they  derived  a  further  attractive¬ 
ness  from  their  situation.  Nor  could  we  but 
reverence  their  motive,  misdirected  though  it 
were ;  for  they  sought  to  do  honour  to  their 
Saviour,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  their  teachers 
that  they  did  it  trivially. 

The  church  now  assumes  signs  of  mourning, 
which  are  represented  by  unlighted  tapers  and 
silent  bells,  and  by  the  black  garments  of 
the  priests.  The  mourning  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  these  forms  and  the  walls  of  the 
church ;  and  Good  Friday  exhibits  the  usual 
rush  of  carriages,  while  the  papal  chapels  exact 
strict  observance  of  costume,  admission  being 
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given  only  to  worshippers  in  dress  coats  or  black 
silk  gowns  and  veils.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  distinctions  raised  in  our  churches  by  pews, 
and  the  system  is  not  free  from  objection  ;  but 
it  is  less  invidious  than  the  distinction  by  dress, 
which  prevails  at  St.  Peter’s  and  the  chapels  of 
the  Vatican.  There  heretic  ladies  sit  in  the 
tribune,  while  soldiers  keep  back  daughters 
of  the  church,  because  they  are  not  robed  in 
black  silk ;  and  the  male  believer  is  jammed 
in  the  same  crowd,  to  behold  the  dress-coated 
Protestant  strutting  in  the  inner  circle.  It  is 
still  the  same  burlesque  of  the  Gospel.  One 
man  passed  in  unperceived,  and  I  saw  him  dis¬ 
covered  and  cast  out,  not  because  he  lacked  the 
wedding  garment  of  faith,  but  for  not  having 
a  dress  coat. 

The  attraction  of  the  day  is  the  “Three 
Hours’  Agony,”  represented  at  the  church  of 
St.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  and  that  of  Jesus. 
The  service  at  the  former  church  was  con¬ 
temptible,  and  almost  revolting ;  for  it  threw  a 
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tinge  of  comedy  over  our  holiest  associations. 
The  Three  Hours  Agony  was  made  to  consist 
of  poor  music,  and  a  rant  by  a  friar,  aided  by 
figures  of  our  Saviour  and  the  two  thieves  on 
the  cross,  and  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  dress  of  the  Virgin  was  of  blue  and  red 
calico,  and  her  stature  was  six  cubits,  but  even 
this  did  not  allow  of  her  eyes  being  turned  on 
the  Cross  without  a  squint.  The  friar  de¬ 
claimed  from  a  sort  of  stage,  expanding  from 
the  pulpit ;  and  it  would  be  speaking  lamely  to 
say  that  he  tore  a  passion  to  tatters :  he  raved  ! 
His  action  was  as  frantic,  and  kept  him  in 
perpetual  motion.  Fie  rushed  from  one  side 
of  the  stage  to  the  other,  threw  himself  in  a 
posture  towards  the  sanctuary,  then  towards  the 
congregation,  clasped  his  hands  on  his  forehead, 
clapped  them  together,  and  smote  his  breast. 
His  torrent  of  words  deafened  the  audience, 
who  gazed  at  him  in  bewilderment,  but  not  for 
long,  as  their  numbers  continually  thinned.  I 
lingered  a  little,  and  then  went  to  the  church 
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of  the  Jesuits,  whose  reputation  promised  some¬ 
thing  more  imposing,  if  not  significant  of  the 
event. 

Reputation  did  not  keep  its  promise.  The 
occasion  had  drawn  to  the  church  a  flood  of 
people,  filling  both  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  even 
the  side  chapels ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
worked  my  way  in.  But  the  gathering  was  not 
to  see  a  prophet,  but  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind 
— a  sleek  Jesuit,  delivering  an  harangue,  and 
simulating  emotion  his  training  forbade  him  to 
feel.  The  flourishes  of  his  white  handkerchief 
gave  the  impression  that  his  tears  ran  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  clothing  ;  for  he  now  applied  it 
to  his  eyes,  now  to  his  beard,  and  now  wiped 
his  breast.  But  he  wrung  not  a  tear  from  the 
congregation,  and  there  could  be  no  stronger 
proof  of  his  failure  than  the  composure  of 
two  nuns  at  my  side,  who  looked  mirrors  of 
sanctity.  A  flow  of  soft  music  released  us  from 
this  performance.  It  was  plaintive  as  low,  and 
swept  through  the  church  like  a  voice.  Never 
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had  I  heard  such  tones  from  an  organ,  nor  a 
strain  more  adapted  to  reach  the  soul,  and 
impress  it  with  solemnity.  The  notes  died 
away  insensibly,  and  the  last  seemed  to  linger 
in  the  ear,  when  all  was  silent.  But  they  did 
not  remind  us  of  what  was  under  representa¬ 
tion  ;  they  rather  made  us  forget  all  the  service 
aimed  to  suggest — the  patient  endurance  of  our 
Saviour,  his  dying  pang  and  cry,  the  darkness 
and  the  earthquake;  and  I  left  the  church 
without  an  impression  of  the  object  of  the 
commemoration. 

Easter  Sunday  opened  with  the  booming  of 
cannon,  and  ringing  of  bells,  announcing  the 
greatest  of  Christian  festivals.  A  political 
ferment  conjoined  with  this  to  direct  the  whole 
population  to  St.  Peter’s ;  for  the  Pope’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  ceremonies  had  prompted  a 
rumour  of  his  death,  and  it  was  known  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  confound  the  disaf¬ 
fected  by  bringing  him  forward,  if  he  could 
appear.  All  were  anxious  to  have  this  proof 
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of  his  continued  existence,  or  see  that  he  could 
not  be  produced — for  which  might  be  was  uncer¬ 
tain  to  the  last ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  find  the 
good  old  man  in  his  place,  and  reported  able  to 
take  part  in  the  service. 

The  part  assigned  him  was  small.  He  did 
not  move  from  his  throne  during  the  mass, 
merely  submitting  to  be  robed  and  unrobed, 
and  to  tbe  other  attentions  of  the  acolytes,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  formation  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  that  he  came  forward.  The  density  of 
the  crowd  rendered  it  difficult  to  open  an 
avenue  for  his  passage  round  the  nave,  and  the 
first  church  of  Christendom  resounded  with  a 
tumult,  in  which  everybody  fought  for  his  place, 
or  the  better  one  of  his  neighbour,  and  I  found 
myself  jostled  into  the  foremost  rank.  The 
guards  had  then  restored  order,  and  cleared  a 
way,  and  the  procession  slowly  advanced,  bring¬ 
ing  me  so  close  to  the  Pope  that  I  was  able 
to  mark  the  ravages  made  by  his  illness.  They 
eft  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  severely  shaken, 
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and  it  seemed  very  injudicious  to  bring  him 
into  the  discharge  of  his  functions  when  he 
continued  so  feeble.  Usage  enjoins  the  blessing 
to  be  delivered  from  the  balcony  outside  the 
church,  but  this  was  considered  to  claim  too 
great  an  effort,  and  his  bearers  planted  the 
throne  in  front  of  the  altar,  where  his  once 
mighty  voice  broke  forth,  and  intoned  the 
strange  words.  The  blessing  is  in  Latin,  and 
may  be  rendered  thus — 

“  May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in 
whose  power  and  authority  we  confide,  intercede 
for  us  with  the  Lord.  Amen. 

“  Through  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Arch¬ 
angel  Michael,  of  the  blessed  John  the  Baptist, 
of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  all 
the  Saints,  may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy 
on  you,  and  all  your  sins  being  forgiven,  may 
Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life.  Amen. 

“  May  indulgence,  absolution,  and  remission 
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of  all  your  sins,  opportunity  of  true  and  fruitful 
penitence,  a  heart  alway  penitent  and  amend¬ 
ment  of  life,  grace  and  consolation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  final  perseverance  in  good  works, 
be  bestowed  on  you  by  the  Almighty  and  mer¬ 
ciful  God.  Amen. 

“And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon 
you,  and  remain  for  ever.  Amen.” 

The  fine,  clear  voice  faltered  but  once,  and 

was  heard  amidst  the  boom  of  the  cannon, 

which  reported  the  blessing  over  the  city,  and 

certified  everv  household  that  Pius  the  Ninth 
•/ 

was  alive. 

Easter  Sunday  usually  closes  with  the  il- 
lumination  of  St.  Peter’s,  but  a  drenching  rain 
interposed  on  this  occasion,  and  obliged  the 
authorities  to  put  off  the  display.  It  was  fixed 
for  the  next  Sunday,  if  the  weather  should  per¬ 
mit;  and  the  weather  did  permit — a  piece  of 
complaisance  its  antecedents  led  few  to  count 
upon.  For  it  had  been  out  of  humour  the 
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whole  winter,  and  we  had  had  frost  and  snow, 
and  frost  again,  and  then  more  frost — and  hoar 
frost,  too.  Bat  March  went  out  like  a  lamb — 
a  little  frisky  as  to  wind,  but  gentle  in  temper, 
and  with  a  soft,  fleecy  sky.  The  appointed 
night  fell  darkly,  just  as  one  might  wish — no 
moon,  hardly  a  star,  yet  dry  and  clear.  I  kept 
my  eyes  down  till  I  came  to  a  commanding 
point,  and  then  took  in  the  whole  mountain  of 
fire,  jetting  in  ten  thousand  flames.  The  sight 
equalled  all  I  expected,  and  I  had  expected 
much ;  for  St.  Peter’s  offers  the  very  frame¬ 
work  for  such  a  display.  And  one  effect 
overleaped  expectation,  and  even  imagination, 
appearing  the  result  of  magic.  This  was*  the 
change.  The  ten  thousand  jets  suddenly  fused 
in  one  blaze — not  successively,  but  all  at  once, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  the  light 
changed  its  hue,  as  if  shot  with  colour.  One 
might  have  thought  it  a  conflagration,  only  for 
being  forewarned,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the 
outline.  Not  a  speck  appeared  of  the  temple 
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itself,  but  every  point  glared  in  fire,  throughout 
its  range  and  proportions — the  colonnades,  the 
towers,  and  the  mighty  dome.  The  effect 
passed  as  insensibly  as  it  came.  Now  it  was 
there,  now  gone,  and  the  conflagration  was 
transformed  into  a  palace — a  palace  of  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  raised  by  enchantment  and 
built  of  gems,  for  the  ten  thousand  jets  flashed 
in  the  distance  like  brilliants. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CAPTIVE  JEWS. 

The  noble  arch  of  Titus  commemorates  an 
event  of  more  universal  interest  than  any  monu¬ 
ment  of  Rome — the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  greatest  of  their  captivities.  We  may  call 
it  the  arch  of  the  Gospel,  for  Christianity  might 
rest  on  this  basis,  if  it  had  no  pillars  in  miracles. 
Here  Gentile  hands  witness  to  its  truth,  by 
depicting  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour’s  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  this  is  one  that  avenges  his  cruci¬ 
fixion,  while  it  forms  the  close  of  a  chain  of 
incidents  beginning  with  the  first  promise  of  his 
appearance. 

“  His  blood  he  on  us  and  on  our  children.” 
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Nowhere  has  this  imprecation  been  more  re¬ 
sponded  to  than  at  Rome,  where  we  might 
expect  a  remembrance  of  their  absolution — 
“  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/’ 
These  words  embody  the  cardinal  precept  of 
Christianity,  and  we  do  not  understand  its  teach¬ 
ing  till  this  is  perceived.  Rome  has  never  reached 
such  perception.  I  shall  pass  over  her  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  Jews  in  times  past,  for  it  may  be 
considered  that  they  were  the  excesses  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  epoch,  and  not  the  acts  of  the  church. 
But  the  old  spirit  re- appears  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  Mortara,  showing  that  Rome  is  unchanged, 
and  that  persecution  is  a  quality  of  her  system. 
She  no  longer  obliges  the  Jews  to  run  races  in 
sacks  for  the  brutalization  of  the  population, 
nor  are  they  fleeced  on  every  pretence,  and  under 
the  coercion  of  scourge  and  thumb-screw,  as  of 
yore,  but  they  are  outraged  in  the  ties  of  nature, 
and  may  be  kidnapped  of  their  children  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 

The  same  intolerance  located  the  Jews  in  one 
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quarter,  called  the  “  Ghetto,”  and  which  is  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  gates,  formerly 
locked  at  night.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
reign  of  Pius  the  Ninth  that  he  knocked  down  the 
gates,  and  permitted  the  Jews  to  fix  their  abode 
in  any  part  of  Rome.  But  tradition  and  asso¬ 
ciations  have  made  the  Ghetto  a  little  Jewry, 
and  few  avail  themselves  of  the  new  charter, 
though  some  of  the  richer  Jews  have  gone  alto¬ 
gether,  and  settled  at  Genoa  and  Florence. 

The  Ghetto  rests  on  the  Tiber,  and  the  winter 
floods  lay  it  under  water,  sometimes  as  high  as 
the  second  story  of  the  houses.  It  is  a  nest 
of  dirt  and  fever,  as  one  gathers  from  the 
first  sniff  of  its  odour,  for  this  it  is  speaking 
mild  to  call  unsavoury.  The  houses  are  of  the 
usual  height,  and  form  narrow  and  crooked 
lanes,  except  at  one  spot,  and  here  there  is  an 
open  space,  used  as  a  depository  for  every  kind 
of  filth.  The  lower  apartments  of  the  houses 
are  dark  holes,  which  the  sun  never  reaches, 
and  the  rooms  above  it  does  not  enter,  though 
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the  highest  catch  a  reflection  of  its  beams.  The 
perpetual  shade  makes  the  cold  intense  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  inhabitants  are  driven  to  wrap 
themselves  in  old  clothes,  when  they  possess 
that  wealth  of  their  race,  and  it  is  not  possessed 
by  all.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  for  here  old 
clothes  are  as  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  and  seem  to 
grow — littering  the  ground,  climbing  the  walls, 
and  festooning  the  doors,  meeting  the  eye  at 
every  point.  The  men  are  brushing  old  clothes, 
the  women  and  girls  sewing,  the  children  ad¬ 
miring,  and  patriarchs  reviving  old  clothes,  and 
old  clothes  are  being  bought  and  sold,  and 
sometimes  the  dealers  are  sold.  But  the  Ghetto 
has  another  staple — rags  ;  and  its  merchants 
wear  rags  on  their  backs. 

The  Jews  of  the  Ghetto  were  estimated  at 
4000  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  number  4500, 
which  gives  an  increase  of  but  25  in  a  year. 
This  is  a  low  rate,  particularly  as  the  women, 
marry  early,  and  have  large  families ;  and  it 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  heavy  death  toll. 
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The  Tiber  claims  its  usual  tribute  of  victims, 
and  more  are  exacted  by  the  bad  drainage, 

while  dirt  and  poverty  render  fever  indigenous. 
Poverty  is  the  great  sore,  the  poor  forming 

more  than  two-thirds  of  the  community,  and 
reaching  the  high  number  of  2800.  Such  a 
body  of  pauperism  seems  unaccountable,  among 
a  race  so  thrifty  and  industrious,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  too  easily,  for  nothing  else  could  result 
from  generations  of  oppression.  The  old  laws 
restricted  the  dealings  of  the  Jews  to  old  clothes 
and  rags,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  pursue 
even  this  occupation  out  of  the  Ghetto,  so  that 
industry  was  unavailing,  having  no  field  for 
development.  They  are  now  at  liberty  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  trade,  but  habit  is  too  strong  to  be 
immediately  broken,  and  they  cling  to  the  old 
calling  as  to  the  old  quarter.  Not  that  they 
act  altogether  from  choice.  A  Jew  finds  it 
difficult  to  obtain  instruction  in  a  handicraft, 
from  being  unable  to  pay  the  premium,  and 
also  from  the  distrust  he  excites  as  the  outcast 
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of  ages.  Jew  is  still  a  name  of  opprobrium  in 
Rome,  and  the  priests  keep  up  the  feeling, 
though  it  is  discouraged  by  the  Pope,  and  a 
better  spirit  is  spreading  among  the  educated 
classes.  Intolerance  is  not  the  sole  obstacle  to 
be  overcome  ;  the  Jew  is  regarded  also  with 
jealousy,  for  the  narrow  field  of  employment 
affords  little  margin,  and  both  shopkeeper  and 
artisan  dread  the  admission  of  such  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  poor  of  the  Ghetto  are  poor  indeed,  and 
might  envy  Lazarus,  for  rich  man's  door  there 
is  none  to  resort  to.  They  are  permitted  to 
beg  on  Friday,  but  only  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Ghetto,  and  the  chartered  day  brings  in  a 
swarm  of  Christian  beggars,  who  share  the 
harvest.  What  real  help  they  receive  comes 
from  their  own  race,  and  from  persons  little 
richer  than  themselves.  It  is  administered  by 
three  societies,  one  devoted  to  the  aged,  one  to 
the  sick,  and  one  to  the  dead,  providing  the 
corpse  a  funeral  and  grave.  The  men  and  boys 
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subsist  by  picking  up  rags,  and  the  women  and 
girls  by  sewing,  for  which  they  receive  a  dole 
that  would  be  pitiful  even  at  Bethnal  Green. 
This  is  paid  for  the  very  finest  work,  and  ages 
of  practice  have  brought  the  art  here  to  such 
perfection,  that  but  one  standard  exists ;  a 
standard  that  forbids  a  darn  to  be  apparent,  or 
a  seam  to  show.  I  have  watched  a  whole 
family  at  their  task  when  the  cold  rendered  it 
difficult  to  hold  their  needles,  and  they  could 
hardly  see  for  the  gloom,  yet  the  work  they 
produced  was  faultless.  So  they  toil  on,  and 
neither  feast  nor  sabbath  brings  them  respite, 
for  the  body  must  be  fed,  and  these  people  have 
lost  concern  for  the  soul.  They  retain  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  in  name,  but  little  more,  and 
the  feast  of  the  Expiation  is  the  only  Mosaic 
commemoration  generally  observed. 

Such  neglect  of  their  ordinances  is  strangely 
inconsistent  with  their  persistence  in  Judaism 
under  every  trial  and  in  spite  of  every  lure. 
The  Government  pays  a  bonus  of  twenty  pounds 
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to  every  Jewish  convert,  and  offers  a  further 
reward  in  employment,  yet  the  mass  of  poverty 
in  the  Ghetto  can  hardly  be  brought  to  furnish 

one  convert  a  year.  It  is  conjectured  that 

% 

the  bonus  is  often  increased  to  secure  this  cap¬ 
tive,  for  the  great  Easter  triumph.  The  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  supply  is  suspicious,  for  one  Jew  is 
never  lacking,  though  the  years  are  few  that 
produce  two.  Sometimes  the  absence  of  a 
second  is  compensated  by  circumstances  in 
the  conversion,  and  the  conversion  of  twenty 
would  not  produce  such  a  sensation  as  that 
of  the  Jew,  Ratisbonne,  in  1842.  Ratis- 
bonne  was  a  Frenchman,  and  may  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  romance  to  Eugene  Sue  as  well  as  the 
Romans,  for  his  conversion  is  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  while  he  was  “  wandering”  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  showing  that 
a  “  Wandering  Jew”  may  really  exist.  The 
promoter  of  the  result  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  met  him  in  one  of  the 
aisles,  and  brought  conviction  to  his  soul,  and  a 
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handsome  sum  to  his  pocket,  the  miraculous 
intervention  being  considered  in  the  bonus. 
Two  pictures  in  the  church  preserve  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  occurrence,  one  representing  Ratis- 
bonne’s  baptism,  and  the  other  his  meeting  with 
the  Virgin,  whose  appearance  seem  to  cause 
him  some  wonderment,  for  his  hands  are  held 
up  after  that  kind. 

The  converts  are  trained  in  the  Roman  faith 
at  the  expense  of  their  forsaken  brethren,  the 
Jews  being  made  to  pay  1100  scudi  a  year  to 
the  Church  of  Catechumens,  and  300  scudi  to 
the  nuns  of  the  Convertiti.  Last  year  produced 
two  converts,  who  thus  cost  the  Jews  550  scudi 
each,  nearly  £250  sterling  in  all.  This  spoil 
is  wrung  from  a  community  in  the  lowest  depth 
of  misery,  and  to  which  the  small  Protes¬ 
tant  church  at  Rome  gives  an  annual  alms,  pro¬ 
portioned  rather  to  its  means  than  the  amount 
of  distress,  but  which  bestows  a  piece  of  bread 
on  many  an  Israelite. 

The  neglect  of  their  religion  by  the  Jews  does 
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not  seem  to  arise  from  want  of  the  means  of 
instruction,  nor  from  lack  of  ministers.  One 
of  their  societies  maintains  a  school  which  is 
open  to  all ;  and  the  Ghetto  contains  five  syna¬ 
gogues,  with  an  establishment  of  rabbis.  The 
chief  rabbi  is  the  highest  personage  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  holds  also  the  office  of  pacificator, 
adjusting  all  differences  in  families,  or  between 
one  Jew  and  another.  His  salary  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  his  eminence  as  a  priest,  and  ranges 
from  400  scudi  a  year  to  1000  —  a  scudi  being 
four  shillings  and  fivepence  sterling.  His  func¬ 
tion  in  the  synagogue  is  confined  to  a  general 
supervision  and  to  preaching,  but  the  latter  duty 
he  only  discharges  three  or  four  times  in  a  year. 
The  preaching  is  ordinarily  left  to  rabbis  of  the 
second  and  third  orders,  while  the  fourth  and 
lowest  order  furnishes  the  priests  of  celebration 
and  teachers  of  Hebrew. 

A  Roman  friend  enabled  me  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Jewish  family,  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  Ghetto,  and  I  spent  some  agree- 
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able  hours  in  their  society.  The  circle  realised 
a  picture  of  biblical  life  in  the  kin  it  gathered 
under  one  roof,  and  even  at  one  table.  Near 
relations  have  hitherto  held  together  among  the 
Jews,  the  different  members  of  a  family  being 
bound  by  strong  attachments ;  but  the  feeling 
is  dying  out,  and  the  new  generation  grow  up 
as  indifferent  to  kinship  as  religion.  I  expressed 
my  belief  that  this  was  owing  to  the  cessation 

of  persecution,  and  Mr. - concurred  in  the 

opinion.  Nothing  so  welds  a  people  together 
as  a  common  trial,  and  they  of  the  same  blood 
especially  coalesce  in  such  cases,  because  they 
are  driven  to  a  habit  of  mutual  trust,  and  re¬ 
quire  from  each  other  constant  aid.  Such  re¬ 
miniscences  engender  a  bond  of  a  new  character, 
which  repays  service  with  service,  and  giver  and 
receiver  alike  feel  it  a  support.  But  the  Jews 
now  lie  under  no  ban ;  they  have  only  to  con¬ 
tend  with  poverty  and  contumely,  which  are 
strange  to  gentle  influences,  and  the  heart  be¬ 
comes  steeled  in  the  struggle  for  bread. 

R  2 
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The  youth  of  the|  Ghetto  reveal  little  of 
the  Hebrew  physiognomy,  but  it  comes  out  in 
time,  and  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  mark  a 
change,  when  the  eyes  contract,  the  nose  hooks, 

and  the  chin  upheaves.  The  younger  Jews 
have  an  oriental  look,  but  without  prominent 
features,  and  Rome  has  no  comelier  maidens 
than  the  young  Jewesses.  Mr. -  presented 

me  to  his  betrothed,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  but  look¬ 
ing  a  year  or  two  older,  and  she  was  a  living 

image  of  Jessica.  Her  hair  was  luxuriant,  and 
of  a  raven  black ;  her  eye  dark  and  deep ;  her 
complexion  red  and  white,  and  every  feature 
pleasing.  The  face  exhibited  that  union  of 
intelligence  and  beauty  described  by  Lorenzo — 

**  She  is  wise  if  I  can  judge  of  her, 

And  fair  she  is.” 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  Jewess  to 
be  engaged  at  this  age.  The  first  mover  in  the 
transaction  is  her  father,  who  marks  out  a 
young  man,  and  employs  a  mediator  to  suggest 
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the  match  to  the  young  man’s  father.  Further 
steps  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  received.  A  favourable  response  ini¬ 
tiates  negotiations  about  dower,  which  is  usually 
soon  arranged,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  then 
invites  the  young  man  to  his  house,  to  make 
her  acquaintance.  He  is  free  to  pursue  the 
suit  after  this  step,  or  to  retire,  hut  his  decision 
must  he  prompt,  and  assent  seals  the  bargain. 

The  wedding  garment  is  of  the  traditional 
colour,  and  the  bride  appears  in  white,  and 
wearing  a  long  veil.  She  joins  the  bridegroom 
at  a  fe£st  like  that  of  Cana,  and  the  marriage 
embodies  all  the  Jewish  customs,  which  we 
know  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  Samson, 
and  which  may  be  of  long  anterior  date.  The 
only  variation  is  in  the  number  of  days  given 
to  rejoicings,  and  which  are  curtailed  from 
seven  to  two,  when  the  young  couple  put  aside 
their  state,  and  plunge  into  the  battle  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  AND  CEMETERY. 

The  Protestant  church  and  cemetery  are  wide 
as  Rome’s  poles  apart,  the  church  being  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on  one  side  of  the  city,  and 
the  cemetery  at  Porta  di  Santa  Paola  on  the 
other.  The  church  is  formed  of  a  long  room, 
topped  by  two  arms,  and  thus  takes  the  shape 
of  a  cross  without  a  head.  It  may  be  packed 
with  about  six  hundred  persons,  and  is  very 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  English  at  Rome, 
where  they  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and 

feel  the  need  of  religious  communion.  The  ac- 

* 

commodation  is  enlarged  by  an  additional  ser¬ 
vice,  but  not  materially,  as  the  hour  is  incon- 
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venient,  and  many  English  visitors  never  get  a 
place  in  the  church  during  their  stay. 

The  deficiency  was  severely  felt  this  year,  and 
permission  was  sought  to  hold  a  service  at  the 
Consulate,  where  the  Consul  offered  a  room  for 
the  purpose.  But  nothing  came  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  except  a  rebuff,  and  the  papal  authorities 
expressed  indignation  at  the  presumption  of  the 
English,  who  wished  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Americans,  and  allowed  to  meet 
for  worship  at  their  own  Consul’s.  Such  en¬ 
croachments  showed  the  aggressive  character  of 
Protestantism,  and  claimed  to  be  resented  as 
well  as  resisted.  The  English  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  take  possession  of  a  barn  outside  the 
city,  and  now  they  tried  to  steal  a  march  and 
effect  a  lodgement  in  the  city  itself.  The  Roman 
Government  saw  but  one  course  in  such  a  con¬ 
juncture.  This  was  to  set  up  Monsignor  Man¬ 
ning  in  a  church  which  the  English  congrega¬ 
tion  must  pass,  and  catch  the  overflow,  when 
a  controversial  sermon  would  make  them  un- 
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derstand  the  rottenness  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  Roman.  Bell  and  bill 
notified  the  arrangement  in  loudest  form,  but 
no  bill  was  suffered  to  apprise  the  English  of  the 
early  service  at  their  own  church,  and  bell  it 
dared  not  ring. 

It  was  astounding  to  hear  the  counsellors  of 
this  intolerance  railing  at  England  for  want  of 
liberality  to  Roman  Catholics.  Their  monas¬ 
teries  and  nunneries  are  suppressed  in  Italy,  and 
they  build  them  in  every  nook  of  England ; 
they  refuse  us  a  room  for  worship  at  Rome,  and 
Cardinal  Wiseman  boasts  that  they  plant  a  ca¬ 
thedral  in  the  shadow  of  York  Minster ;  they 
parcel  out  our  land  in  bishoprics,  and  deny  us 
leave  to  meet  for  prayer ;  they  raise  a  clamour 
if  they  are  not  permitted  to  force  their  way  into 
our  prisons,  and  Monsignor  Talbot  affirms  that 
a  Protestant  clergyman  would  be  refused  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  dying  Protestant  prisoner  imploring 
his  ministry ;  they  claim  the  exclusive  direction 
of  popular  education  in  Ireland,  and  they  refuse 
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to  allow  a  school  to  be  opened  at  Rome  for  the 
resident  Protestant  children  ;  they  are  never 
weary  of  vilifying  the  English  church,  and  we 
are  not  to  say  a  word  of  theirs  under  pain  of 
being  called  fanatics.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  they  must  be  met  by  a  different  policy, 
and  more  in  the  spirit  of  measure  for  measure, 
or  they  will  take  from  us  the  small  toleration 
they  admit,  and  we  shall  be  left  no  guarantee 
for  redress.  Dr.  Newman  now  thinks  it  a 
hardship  that  he  was  disqualified  from  residing 
at  Oxford  University  by  turning  Jesuit.  What 
are  we  to  give  that  will  satisfy,  and  how  long 
shall  we  be  content  to  receive  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn  ? 

The  English  church  at  Rome  is  guarded  by 
gendarmes.  The  Pope  grants  this  honour  to  no 
other  church,  and  I  never  learnt  why  ours  is  so 
distinguished ;  but  the  effect  is  to  keep  away 
Romans.  The  Pope’s  subjects  loiter  outside, 
to  admire  the  English  ladies  ;  but  outside  they 
remain,  and  the  gendarmes  remain  at  the  door. 
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I  saw  two  French  soldiers  there  one  Sunday. 
They  followed  me  to  the  stairs,  looking  half 
frightened,  when  one  took  courage  and  entered 
the  church.  Some  ladies  gave  him  a  seat.  He 
came  again  the  next  Sunday,  and  brought  a 
version  of  the  prayer-book  in  French,  so  that  he 
might  follow  the  service.  A  Roman  afterwards 
told  me  that  a  lady  was  giving  a  French  soldier 
lessons  in  English,  and  that  he  thought  the  sol¬ 
dier  had  become  a  heretic.  I  can  aver  that  he 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  church. 

This  convert  was  his  own  enlightener.  He 
was  not  trapped  nor  sought,  but  saw  the  open 
door  and  walked  in.  He  sat  through  the  ser¬ 
mons,  though  they  reached  his  ear  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue  ;  and  the  words  were  so  clear, 
that  I  liked  to  fancy  even  an  unknown  tongue 
left  them  intelligible.  The  preacher  was  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  he  used  neither  action 
nor  gesture — only  plain,  simple  language,  but 
every  syllable  told.  Each  discourse  opened  a 
vein  of  thought,  which  penetrated  every  part  of 
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the  subject,  and  one  followed  him  to  the  end, 
regretting  the  end  had  come.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  a  word  of  instruction  special  to  the  spot 
— a  word  in  season,  and  which  rendered  more 
service  to  Protestantism  at  Rome  than  all  Mon¬ 
signor  Manning’s  sermons  did  it  harm. 

Other  clergymen  lent  their  assistance  at  the 
church,  but  I  heard  none  of  them  preach,  though 
I  can  testify  to  their  celebration  of  the  service, 
and  they  seemed  sensible  that  the  atmosphere 
required  this  to  be  kept  pure.  Dr.  Newman 
would  hardly  find  the  church  at  Porta  del  Popolo 
the  “  half-way  house”  he  talks  of.  It  is  a  bul¬ 
wark  rather,  and  the  day  is  coming  when  it 
must  be  made  a  base  of  operations.  Opinion 
differs  as  to  the  possibility  of  Protestantizing 
Rome,  but  the  field  seems  to  me  ripe,  and  inviting 
reapers.  They  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Italians  who  think  their  indifference  to  religion 

unconquerable,  and  their  character  adverse  to 
# 

Protestantism ;  for  the  Protestant  church  exer¬ 
cises  an  effect  by  its  very  presence,  and  disposes 
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them  for  its  ministry.  “  The  English  are  a  reli¬ 
gious  people,”  said  a  Roman  to  me.  “  They  go 
to  church  from  choice.”  An  English  lady  mar¬ 
ried  a  distinguished  Piedmontese  general,  and 
he  persuaded  her  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
because  he  thought  all  religions  much  the  same, 
and  wished  his  wife  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
country.  But  he  changed  his  opinion,  when  his 
duties  carried  him  to  the  Crimea,  and  he  came 
in  communication  with  the  English  army.  There 
he  saw  the  English  join  in  divine  service,  and 
then  rush  at  the  cannon’s  mouth ;  and  English 
officers  told  him  that  religion  gave  them  support 
at  such  a  moment,  and  made  them  think  light 
of  the  consequences.  This  led  him  to  believe 
there  must  be  something  in  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion  which  his  own  lacked,  as  he  possessed  no 
such  support,  and  he  attended  the  service  at  the 
English  camp,  and  found  what  he  sought.  Thus 
Protestantism  obtained  a  convert,  who  had  made 
his  wife  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  show  how  untrue  is  the  assertion  that 
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our  church  is  alien  to  the  Italian  character,  and 
will  strike  no  root  in  Italy. 

The  attraction  our  worship  offers  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  is  its  simplicity.  It  was  this  that 
won  the  French  soldier  at  Porta  del  Popolo  and 
the  Piedmontese  general  in  the  Crimea ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Puseyite  movement  has 
never  gained  a  convert  from  Rome,  while  it  has 
carried  her  hundreds.  The  way  to  win  the 
Italian  Roman  Catholic  is  to  forswear  candle¬ 
sticks,  flowers,  and  choristers,  and  all  needless 
paraphernalia,  and  he  wholly  unlike  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to ;  for  he  is  not  to  be  gained 
by  making  advances,  but  by  standing  firm. 

The  Protestant  church  has  something  to  do 
for  itself  at  Rome  before  it  looks  further,  and 
the  work  is  one  for  prompt  attention.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  open  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
resident  English,  and  this  might  be  established 
at  the  church,  though  not  permitted  within  the 
city.  Ladies  would  lend  their  assistance  as 
teachers,  and  there  need  be  no  lack  of  funds, 
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for  these  may  be  had  for  asking,  the  English 
visitors  being  cheerful  givers.  The  resident 
English  are  in  humbler  life,  and  must  send  their 
children  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  where  they 
fall  under  proselytizing  influences,  or  leave  them 
to  grow  up  untaught,  and  the  latter  course  is 
sometimes  preferred ;  nor  is  the  loss  very  great, 
as  the  standard  of  instruction  is  low,  and  we 
may  gather  how  little  is  learnt,  when  a  school¬ 
master  is  imprisoned  fourteen  years,  if  he  reads 
a  verse  of  the  Bible  to  his  pupils. 

The  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome  is  shared 
by  Protestants  of  all  nations — English,  Swedes, 
Danes,  Germans,  and  Americans.  Death 
brings  them  into  one  fold  here — Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and  high  church  and  low — all  low  ! 

These  last  homes  of  my  countrymen  have 
a  fascination  for  me  in  foreign  lands,  and 
one  of  the  first  places  I  visited  at  Rome 
was  the  cemetery.  We  are  saddened  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  finding  a  grave  there,  away 
from  their  country,  but  the  sadness  is  blended 
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with  interest,  and  I  felt  that  such  a  spot  would 
almost  reconcile  one  to  the  doom.  The  cemetery 
is  remote  from  houses,  and  sequestered,  though 
within  the  city  wall,  and  barely  a  hundred  yards 
from  one  of  the  gates.  The  silence  equals  the 
loneliness,  and  both  harmonise  with  the  scene, 
which  has  something  weird  in  its  beauty. 
There  is  verdure,  and  wood,  and  a  clear  sky, 
and  beaming  sun,  but  no  glare ;  and  nothing 
mars  the  solemn  peacefulness,  which  spreads 
everywhere,  and  makes  one  picture  of  the  green 
expanse,  the  full-leaved  ilex  and  pine,  the  clus¬ 
tering  rose  trees,  the  graves,  the  ancient  wall, 
and  the  overlooking  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestus, 
that  tomb  of  two  thousand  years.  The  pyra¬ 
mid  faces  what  is  called  the  old  cemetery,  and 
a  wall  divides  this  from  the  ground  now  used, 
and  which  is  more  ornamental,  being  planted 
with  trees,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
garden.  The  trees  form  alleys  and  vistas,  and 
arch  over  monuments,  here  an  urn  or  column, 
there  a  tablet,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
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The  monuments  do  not  improve  on  closer  ob¬ 
servation,  and  are  generally  below  what  we 
expect,  though  two  or  three  reveal  the  finger 
of  art,  and  remind  us  we  are  on  charmed 
ground.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  a 
white  marble  temple,  enshrining  a  cross,  and 
sacred  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Philip  Burrows, 
of  New  York.  Another  represents  a  sleeping 
infant,  under  a  cross,  and  is  also  of  white 
marble,  beautifully  and  touchingly  executed. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
Lloyd  Jones-Russell.  There  is  some  power 
in  a  recumbent  figure  of  Devereux  Plantagenet 
Cockburn,  son  of  Sir  W.  S.  Cockburn,  and  the 
face  wears  an  expression  of  kindliness,  according 
with  the  inscription.  A  more  simple  inscrip¬ 
tion  attracted  me  to  an  enriched  marble  panel, 
by  the  following  words  : — 

Francis  Wilson  Oliphant, 
oe  London, 

Died  at  Rome,  20  th  Oct.  1859, 

Aged  41  years. 


"Till  the  Lord  come.” 
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Here  was  one  I  had  known,  a  good  man,  and 
of  the  talents,  an  artist,  and  the  husband  of 
an  artist,  the  gifted  authoress  of  “  Margaret 
Maitland,”  and  the  u  Life  of  Irving.”  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  grave  well  kept.  It  was 
bordered  with  violets,  and  cornered  with  rose- 
trees,  round  a  little  turf  mound,  and  here  I 
strewed  some  flowers,  which  I  procured  from 
the  sexton.  This  in  remembrance. 

One  of  the  alleys  of  trees  brought  me  to  the 
grave  of  Shelley.  It  is  a  plain  stone,  inscribed 
with  these  words : — 

Percy  Byshe  Shelley, 

Cor  Cordium. 

Naths  rv.  Aug.  mdccxcit. 

Obiit  yiii.  Jul.  MDCCCXXII. 

**  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

Shelley  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia, 
when  returning  from  a  ball.  “  General  opinion 
attributed  the  accident  to  a  tempest,”  says 
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Madame  de  Schwartz,  recording  the  narrative 
of  one  of  his  companions,*  “  but  this  cannot 
have  been  the  case  ;  for  during  the  whole  night 
in  which  Shelley  was  drowned,  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  the  sea  calm.  His  boat  must  have 
been  run  down  by  some  vessel,  or  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock ;  which  I  think  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance  of  my  having  found  in  the 
boat,  after  she  had  been  raised  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  a  packet  of  silver  plate,  which  had 
been  used  at  the  fete ,  in  precisely  the  spot  in 
which  I  had  placed  it.  The  sad  loss  of  our 
two  countrymen  reached  us  but  too  soon.  J 
went  at  once  with  some  friends  to  Yiareggio, 
where  the  sea  had  washed  the  bodies  ashore. 
We  got  there  in  time  to  render  the  last  duties 
of  friendship.  Italian  enmity  against  Pro¬ 
testants  was  then  greater  than  it  now  is,  and 
they  would  not  suffer  us  to  bury  the  bodies. 
We  had  no  course  left  but  to  burn  them.  .  .  . 

*  “  One  Hundred  and  One  Days  on  Horseback,”  by 
Elpin  Magenis,  p.  240. 
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The  heart  of  the  poet  was  first  removed,  and 
was  subsequently  buried  with  his  ashes,  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome.” 

Some  affirm  that  the  body  retained  the  heart 
on  the  pyre,  and  that  it  was  found  unconsumed, 
a  fact  which  the  inscription  is  believed  to 
note  in  the  words  “  Cor  Cordium” — heart  of 
hearts.  But  such  an  occurrence  would  hardlv 
be  forgotten  by  an  eye-witness,  and  Madame 
de  Schwartz  here  accounts  for  the  entirety  of 
the  heart,  while  the  epitaph  may  only  describe 
its  qualities. 

Shelley’s  son  lies  near,  and  both  his  ill-starred 
parents  are  mentioned  on  the  grave-stone 

William  Shelley, 

Son  of  Percy  and  Mary  Wolstoncroft  Shelley. 

Born  Jan.  xxiv.  mdcccxyi. 

Died  June  vii.  mdcccxix. 

But  the  grave  that  attracts  most  pilgrims  is 
that  of  John  Keats,  who  is  buried  at  the  old 
cemetery,  and  covered  by  a  biographic  stone : — 

“This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of 

s  2 
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a  young  English  poet,  who  on  his  death-bed,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power 
of  his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be  graven 
on  his  tombstone : — 4  Here  lies  one  whose  name 
.  was  writ  in  water.7  77 

So  his  enemies  wished ;  but  he  had  writ  it  in 
the  adamant  of  English  literature,  and  now  we 
know  the  depth  of  those  soft,  sweet  words,  and 
they  have  found  an  echo  in  the  poet  of  the  age. 
“  The  most  noted,  and  perhaps  the  most  original 
of  present  poets,  bears  more  analogy  to  him 
than  to  any  other  writer,77  says  Lord  Houghton, 
in  his  “  Life  of  Keats,”  “  and  their  brotherhood 
has  been  well  recognized  in  the  words  of  a  critic, 
himself  a  man  of  redundant  fancy,  and  of  the 
widest  perception  of  the  true  and  beautiful, 
lately  cut  off  from  life  by  a  destiny  as  myste¬ 
rious  as  that  which  has  been  recounted. 77  And 
Lord  Houghton  quotes  this  passage  from  “  Ster¬ 
ling’s  Essays:” — “ Lately  I  have  been  reading 
again  some  of  Alfred  Tennyson’s  second  volume, 
and  with  profound  admiration  of  his  truly  lyric 
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and  idyllic  genius.  There  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  more  epic  power  in  Keats,  that  fiery  and 
beautiful  meteor;  but  they  are  two  most  true 
and  great  poets.” 

Such  are  the  wreaths  we  lay  on  Keats’s  grave, 
forty  years  after  he  was  snuffed  out  by  an  article. 
Justice  is  tardy,  but  it  is  sure,  and  here  comes 
with  the  meed  he  most  coveted.  He  would 
have  to  take  harder  usage  in  the  present  day, 
when  some  of  the  literary  journals  are  Sir  Ora¬ 
cles,  and  make  abuse  do  duty  for  sarcasm.  But 
he  would  not  be  snuffed  out,  because  criticism 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  newspapers,  and  they  render  the 
snuffers  of  these  operators  very  harmless  indeed. 
The  attack  may  be  the  more  despised  the  more 
it  reviles,  because  it  is  seen  to  be  prompted  by  a 
base  motive  ;  and  rancour  bespeaks  a  foe  rather 
than  a  critic. 

The  fine  Roman  nights  suggest  a  visit  to  the 
grave  by  moonlight.  Keats  was  the  poet  of  the 
moon,  and  fancy  pictures  her  haunting  the  spot, 
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and  there  realizing  the  effects  he  described :  so 

we  push  through  the  fissure  in  the  wall,  which 

hides  the  cemetery  from  the  road,  and  come  out 

on  the  sward  in  its  front.  The  moon  is  behind 

a  cloud,  and  it  is  pitch  dark,  though  the  sky 

beams  with  stars ;  and  the  darkness  has  a  sort 

of  clearness  too,  showing  surrounding  objects, 

but  not  the  ground  we  tread.  There  is  a  figure 

moving  about,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  shepherd, 

who  is  tending  his  flock,  while  a  sturdy  dog 

stands  by  and  shares  his  watch.  They  seem 

not  out  of  place  here,  by  the  grave  of  the  bard 

of  Endymion,  and  where  he  sleeps  a  longer 

sleep  than  the  shepherd  of  Mount  Latmos,  of 

whom  he  sung.  And  the  moon  is  escaping  the 

clouds,  and  darts  out  a  spectral  glance,  as  if 

keeping  guard  above  ;  for  her  light  merely 

flashes  the  sky,  and  there  is  no  break  in  the 

# 

gloom  over  the  cemetery,  where  the  white  tombs 
are  as  lost  as  the  trees.  Only  the  tomb  of  the 
old  Roman  stands  up  distinct,  a  giant  shadow, 
and  looking  the  ghost  of  its  massive  stonework, 
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while  the  background  presents  the  ancient  wall 
in  deeper  blackness.  But  the  pale  light  is 
stealing  forth,  and  now  the  wall  clears,  and  the 
tops  of  the  trees  rise  above  the  flood,  and  the 
giant  tomb  grows  less  shadowy,  giving  its  mas¬ 
sive  stonework  substance,  and  the  darkness  ebbs 
lower  and  lower,  till  one  instant  lights  heaven 
and  earth,  and  silvers  the  poet’s  grave : — 

“Would  he  nought  see  but  the  dark,  silent  blue, 

With  all  its  diamonds,  trembling  through  and  through, 
Or  the  coy  moon,  when  in  the  waviness 
Of  whitest  clouds  she  does  her  beauty  dress, 

And  staidly  paces  higher  up,  and  higher. 

Like  a  sweet  nun  in  holiday  attire  ! 

Ah  !  yes  !  much  more  would  start  into  his  sight — 

The  revelries  and  mysteries  of  night !” 

These  are  his  own  words,  and  they  seemed  to 
rise  over  him  now  like  a  requiem. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PIUS  THE  NINTH  AND  TASSO. 

Rome  shows  us  the  grave  of  yet  another  poet, 
the  hapless  Tasso ;  and  this  claims  notice  here, 
not  only  from  being  the  bourne  of  many  pil¬ 
grims,  but  because  it  is  associated  with  Pius  the 
Ninth.  The  Pope  is  an  Italian  at  heart,  and 
would  be  a  patriot  if  he  were  not  a  priest.  He 
tried  to  free  the  government  from  corruption, 
to  reform  the  charitable  institutions,  and  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  priests ;  but  the  further  he 
advanced,  the  more  he  saw  reason  to  advance 
still — or  to  recede.  Evil  counsel  worked  on  the 
timidity  of  age,  and  persuaded  him  to  move 
backward.  He  had  abolished  the  censorship  of 
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the  press,  and  it  was  revived  ;  he  had  established 
night  schools  for  the  poor,  and  they  were  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  he  had  granted  the  people  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  now  plotted  its  overthrow ;  he  had 
expelled  the  Jesuits,  and  they  were  recalled  ; 
and  he  allowed  them  to  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  Count  Rossi,  a  political  charlatan,  and  to  fill 
Rome  with  dragoons.  It  is  said  that  Rossi 
shook  his  glove  at  the  crowd,  as  he  ascended 
the  staircase  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
that  this  drove  them  to  frenzy.  I  know  not 
how  that  may  be,  but  the  mad  Italian  dagger 
was  at  his  throat  in  an  instant,  and  he  never 
spoke  again. 

The  tumult  raised  Rome ;  the  civic  guard 
joined  the  people,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
Quirinal,  where  the  Pope  was  then  staying. 

I  would  I  could  wipe  out  that  day,  which 
brought  such  disgrace  on  the  popular  cause,  and 
gave  its  enemies  such  vantage.  The  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Rossi  wTas  a  crime,  but  it  was  the  act 
of  an  individual :  here  the  scandal  attached  to 
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all.  It  is  true  the  provocation  had  been  great, 
and  came  in  a  time  of  excitement,  when  the  fate 
of  Italy  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  victory 
depended  on  union.  Nor  had  Italians  then 
learnt  that  they  must  step  warily — that  riot  is 
incompatible  with  liberty,  and  assassination  its 
grave :  so  they  rushed  to  the  Pope’s  door,  and 
demanded  audience.  Pius  sent  out  the  Advo¬ 
cate  Gabetti  with  a  message  and  tried  to  tempo¬ 
rize,  but  in  vain.  They  demanded  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  liberal  ministry,  the  convocation  of  an 
Italian  diet  at  Rome,  and  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria,  and  they  tried  to  force  their  way 
into  the  palace,  to  wrest  an  answer.  The  Swiss 
Guard  repelled  the  attempt  by  firing  from  the 
windows,  and  the  Civic  Guard  returned  the  fire 
from  the  street.  Thus  the  Vicar  of  Christ  met 
his  flock  as  the  Roman  the  Galileans,  not  with 
the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath,  but 
as  one  swift  to  shed  blood,  mingling  it  with  their 
petitions. 

Night  brought  quiet,  but  did  not  calm  the 
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Pope,  who  had  become  terrified,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  darkness  to  steal  out  of  Rome. 
News  came  that  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Gaeta, 
and  the  people  declared  Rome  a  republic. 

The  new  Government  had  a  short  career,  but 
it  served  to  bring  out  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
Romans,  and  show  them  not  unworthy  of  the 
name ;  for  they  enabled  Garibaldi  to  rank  the 
defence  of  Rome  with  his  greatest  exploits.  Not 
a  gazer  appeared  at  the  windows  when  the 
French  army  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and 
every  shop  in  the  Corso  was  closed,  marking  the 
unanimity  of  the  people.  The  Pope’s  return 
followed,  and  inaugurated  an  era  of  oppression. 

It  is  said  that  the  proscribed  and  imprisoned 
exceeded  35,000,  when  the  states  were  entire; 
and  now  4000  victims  are  exacted  from  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  600,000.  The  Legations  found  an 
opportunity  of  revolt,  and  threw  off  the  Pope’s 
yoke,  joining  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Rome 
pines  to  follow.  Such  has  been  the  course  of 
the  reign  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  begun  in  such  pro- 
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mise ;  and  its  set-off  against  these  disasters  is 
such  shadows  as  the  erection  of  Papal  bishoprics 
in  England,  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  Canoniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  Martyrs. 

Our  glance  at  the  period  comes  fitly  here, 
where  Pius  the  Ninth  is  linked  with  the  Italian 
Milton,  and  so  again  ministers  to  the  national 
movement,  which  looks  upon  Tasso  as  its  sym¬ 
bol.  And  the  association  shows  us  what  a  man 
popery  has  marred ;  for  his  apotheosis  of  Tasso 
bespeaks  love  of  kind  as  well  as  country,  and 
love  of  literature,  too.  Pius  the  Ninth  burst 
his  shackles  in  this  act,  which  abjures  the  papal 
traditions,  and  he  only  imitates  the  pontiffs  who 
spoiled  the  mausoleums  of  Emperors  to  furnish 
a  chapel,  by  erecting  a  chapel  as  the  mausoleum 
of  a  poet. 

We  approach  the  spot  with  different  feelings 
from  those  prompted  by  the  tomb  of  Raphael. 
The  painter  reminds  us  of  great  works,  and 
claims  the  veneration  they  inspire,  but  he 
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awakens  no  pity ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  move 
us  in  his  life  but  his  death.  He  passed  away 
in  his  prime,  but  he  won  fame  in  his  youth, 
and  died  in  its  odour ;  so  we  think  of  him  with 
admiration,  and  even  something  of  affection,  but 
without  tenderness.  Nor  are  we  ever  so  won 
by  the  artist  of  hand  as  by  him  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  a  picture  or  statue  recalls 
the  simile  of  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face 
in  a  glass  ;  we  presently  forget  what  manner 
of  thing  it  was ;  but  the  impressions  of  a  poem 
remain.  They  have  taken  form  in  our  mind, 
and  are  pictures  and  statues  there,  enduing  us 
with  remembrances  of  their  author ;  and  he  is 
endeared  to  us  by  the  association.  The  painter 
exhibits  his  picture,  and  we  look  and  wonder, 
but  the  poet  opens  to  us  the  gallery  of  his 
mind,  and  the  treasury  of  his  sympathies,  and 
we  give  him  ours  in  return. 

And  we  tread  our  way  to  Tasso’s  grave, 
meditating  on  his  sorrows.  They  afford  the 
errand  a  homily,  showing  what  a  mirage  are 
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the  dreams  of  youth,  and  what  vanity  human 
ambition.  Never  did  poet  begin  so  auspiciously. 
Nature  had  given  him  a  noble  person,  and  a 
nobler  mind ;  and  a  court  regarded  him  with 
admiration,  and  a  princess  with  love.  Hap¬ 
piness  seemed  certain,  and  wanting  only  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  all  but  filled  his  cup  of  prosperity. 
This  was  at  his  lips,  and  he  had  but  to  drink, 
when  one  moment  dashed  it  and  happiness  to 
the  ground.  A  tyrant  deprived  the  world  of 
seven  years  of  Tasso’s  life  in  the  fulness  of  his 
genius,  and  shut  him  up  as  a  maniac.  Even  a 
dark  age  resented  the  outrage,  and  opened  his 
dungeon  by  its  clamour,*  bringing  forth  the 
shadow  that  had  been  Tasso.  The  news  of  his 
liberation  spread  through  Italy,  and  cardinals 
and  nobles  hastened  to  seek  his  friendship, 
while  the  Pope  decreed  him  a  coronation  in  the 
Capitol.  “  I  go,  because  it  is  your  wish,”  he 
said  to  his  friend  Manso,  “  but  it  is  not  for  the 
laurel,  but  to  death.” 

Rome  met  him  at  her  gate,  and  bore  him  on 
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in  triumph,  escorted  by  a  train  of  princes  and 

barons,  state  functionaries  and  guards.  He 

passed  through  streets  lined  with  soldiers,  and 

hung  with  tapestry,  and  where  the  shouts  of 

the  populace  rose  above  the  drum  and  trumpet, 

• 

which  heralded  his  approach  to  the  Vatican. 
There  he  was  received  by  the  Pope,  who  met 
him  with  this  salutation — “  The  poetic  crown 
has  honoured  others,  Tasso  :  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  shall  now  be  honoured,  and  we 
award  it  to  you.” 

Tasso  murmured  a  line  from  Seneca — 

“  Magnified  verha  mors  prope  admotu  axcutit” 
He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Onofrio,  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  monks  espied  a  cardinal’s  litter,  winding 
up  the  steep  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
hastened  to  receive  the  supposed  dignitary  at 
the  porch.  A  worn  man  tottered  into  their 
arms,  as  they  made  their  appearance.  “  Good 
fathers,  I  come  to  die  under  your  roof,”  said 
Tasso.  They  carried  him  in :  they  gave  him 
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their  sunniest  chamber ;  and  they  received  his 
last  breath.  The  monks  of  St.  Onofrio  claim 
gentle  usage  on  the  suppression  of  the  Roman 
monasteries. 

We  make  our  way  to  the  height  by  a  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Tiber  by  the 
church  of  St.  John  of  Florence.  Here  the 
river  forms  a  sweep,  with  the  city  on  one  side, 
and  the  borgo  on  the  other,  and  the  houses  rise 
on  the  slope  in  tiers.  The  air  is  still,  the  river 
motionless  ;  and  the  city  silent,  no  smoke,  nor 
stir,  nor  sign  of  life.  The  windows  of  the 
houses  are  open,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
being  unglazed,  and  the  houses  might  be  un¬ 
tenanted,  so  complete  is  the  blankness,  and  this 
reigns  everywhere,  recalling  the  time  when  the 
ravages  of  barbarians  had  converted  Rome  into 
wilds.  So  it  might  look  then — bleached,  de¬ 
serted,  and  dead.  But  we  cross  the  river,  and 
people  are  in  the  streets.  The  Janiculum  rises 
from  a  rugged  way,  capped  by  the  low  pile  of 
the  monastery,  and  we  halt  on  a  terrace  at  its 
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door.  A  bell  summonses  the  porter,  who  leads 
us  into  the  chapel,  and  we  stand  by  Tasso’s 
grave. 

The  poet’s  remains  originally  lay  near  the 
door,  where  a  slab  in  the  pavement  marks  the 
spot,  and  their  present  resting-place  is  close  by, 
in  the  first  chapel.  Shakespeare’s  grave  is 
guarded  by  his  muse  : 

“  Cursed  be  lie  who  moves  my  bones.” 

But  we  may  believe  that  he  chose  the  spot  him¬ 
self,  and  foresaw  a  time  when  there  might  be  a 
disposition  to  transfer  his  dust  to  a  loftier  fane. 
There  has  been  no  contravention  of  Tasso’s 
wishes,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  he  has  been 
given  a  new  grave  in  honour.  Yet  we  linger 
at  the  old  spot.  Here  it  was  that  he  was  laid 
down,  in  his  form  and  feature,  here  he  faded 
away ;  and  here  three  centuries  did  him  re¬ 
verence.  The  wall  is  hung  with  his  portrait, 
taken  during  life,  and  we  read  his  history  in 
the  deep,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  melancholy  brow, 
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almost  Shakesperean  in  majesty.  And  there  is 
a  resemblance  in  other  points  of  the  face,  in  its 
outlines,  and  look  of  gentleness,  which  gives 
such  a  stamp  to  the  noble  features. 

I  went  to  his  haunt  in  the  garden,  and  saw 
where  he  used  to.  sit,  under  the  shadow  of 
Tasso’s  oak.  The  garden  is  poorly  cultivated, 
and  large  beds  are  overrun  with  weeds,  though 
the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  aspect  good.  A  slope 
rises  from  the  end,  and  here  stands  a  dried 

A 

fountain,  half  in  ruin.  The  oak  appears  to  the 
left,  on  the  front  of  the  hill,  and  a  crescent  of 
cypresses  ranges  behind,  while  the  background 
shows  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Vatican,  traversed  by  a  grove  of  pines. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  prospect  from  the  oak. 
This  was  a  stately  tree  till  recently,  when  a 
storm  swept  over  Rome,  and  rent  it  asunder ; 
and  now  it  stands  branchless,  but  is  throwing 
out  shoots.  It  is  rooted  in  a  bank,  on  the 
curve  of  the  ridge,  and  the  heights  extend  for  a 
mile  to  the  right,  where  they  are  crowned  by 
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the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Mount  of 
Gold.  They  fall  in  a  slope,  carpeted  with  turf, 
and  planted  with  vines  beyond,  and  a  path 
climbs  the  steepest  ascent  to  the  top.  We  see 
all  Rome  b§low,  except  the  Trastevere  and 
Borgo,  and  we  are  beguiled  into  singling  out 
the  different  buildings,  as  they  might  have 
struck  Tasso — the  Farnesi  palace  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Colosseum  on  the  other,  the 
column  of  Trajan,  the  Capitol,  the  arch  of 
Titus,  and  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  The  view 
extends  over  the  Campagna,  and  we  distinguish 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  other  objects 
on  the  plain,  and  range  the  Sabine  hills  from 
Colonna  to  Albano.  Their  snows  glisten  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  unaided  eye  marks  the 
villa  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
and  looking  down  on  the  straggling  houses  of 
Frascati. 

Such  is  the  scene  that  Tasso  loved,  and 
not  for  its  beauty  alone,  for  his  mind  must 
have  hung  on  its  associations,  as  he  sat  here 
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and  mused,  with  the  ruins  of  a  world-empire  at 
his  feet. 

I  wished  to  see  his  room,  where  he  spent  his 
last  hours,  and  the  monk  led  me  into  the 
monastery.  We  met  the  abbot  in  the  lobby, 
and  I  saluted  him  in  passing,  receiving  a 
courteous  acknowledgment.  The  passage  ter¬ 
minated  in  cloisters,  and  we  passed  round  to  a 
staircase,  ascending  to  an  oratory,  and  then 
came  to  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin,  looking  down  a 
corridor.  A  door  appeared  at  the  end,  and 
this  admitted  us  to  Tasso’s  chamber. 

It  was  solitary  enough  for  a  hermit,  being 
separated  from  the  monks  by  the  long  corridor 
and  the  lobby,  so  that  no  human  being  was 
within  reach.  Habit  had  made  Tasso  a  re¬ 
cluse,  and  he  had  come  to  like  a  prison.  Thus 
ended  a  life  begun  amidst  the  wildest  gaieties. 
He  fled  from  the  Vatican  to  this  room,  with  its 
blank  walls  and  hard  furniture,  and  felt  at  rest. 
There  are  his  chair,  crucifix,  and  inkstand,  and 
even  some  of  his  manuscript ;  there  is  his  bust. 
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taken  from  his  dead  form ;  and  there  his  first 
coffin.  These  are  no  shams.  They  are  genuine 
relics,  which  have  been  preserved  here  for  three 
centuries,  and  the  monastery  may  buy  its  ran¬ 
som  with  the  treasure,  when  Jerusalem  is 
Delivered. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OLD  FATHER  TIBER. 

Our  passage  to  Tasso’s  grave  spoke  of  a  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  and  this  connects  Pius  the  Ninth 
with  the  Tiber,  having  been  erected  under  his 
auspices.  Nor  would  our  picture  of  Rome  be 
complete  without  a  glance  at  the  Tiber ;  for  the 
old  river  winds  through  her  breast  as  through 
her  history,  and  is  an  artery  in  both.  It  were 
beyond  our  plan  to  glance  at  the  scenes  it  recalls 
— the  allusions  in  the  poets  and  its  heroic  asso¬ 
ciations — nor  are  they  relevant  to  the  object. 
We  stand  on  an  island  in  its  centre,  and  the  very 
soil  is  a  tradition ;  for  here  the  people  marked 
their  contempt  for  the  last  of  their  kings  by 
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emptying  his  granaries  into  the  river,  and  the 
corn  blended  with  mud  and  formed  the  island. 
Here  stood  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
show  its  wreck  still ;  and  here  is  the  bridge  built 
by  Lucius  Cestus  nineteen  centuries  ago.  We 
call  Father  Thames  old ;  but  he  is  a  youth  to 
the  Tiber !  The  Tiber  was  a  river  of  renown 
before  our  Thames  breathed — speaking  histori¬ 
cally.  The  Thames  was  first  heard  of  in  Rome’s 
prime,  when  Csesar  crossed  at  Walton  ;  and  the 
Tiber  possessed  a  history  before  Rome.  It  is 
one  that  falls  back  in  mists,  but  we  know  it  to 
have  been,  and  our  museums  embalm  its  re¬ 
mains. 

The  city  nowhere  looks  more  picturesque  than 
from  this  spot.  The  island  divides  the  stream 
into  two  channels,  about  the  width  of  those  of 
the  Thames  at  Surbiton,  and  takes  the  form 
noted  by  its  name,  the  “  ship  of  the  Tiber.” 
The  bridge  of  Lucius  Cestus  connects  it  with 
the  Trastevere,  and  the  houses  range  along  the 
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river,  from  the  very  bed.  They  are  a  pile  of 
worn  stone,  standing  on  slopes,  and  rising  to  all 
heights — some  in  towers,  capped  by  arched  pa¬ 
vilions,  and  some  to  but  three  storeys — some 
presenting  blank  walls  to  their  second  floor,  and 
some  spreading  a  terrace  within  ten  feet  of  the 
water.  The  tiles  are  green  with  moss  creeping 
down  to  gables  below,  and  facing  them  with 
plants  and  shrubs.  The  impress  of  time  marks 
every  building,  except  an  adjacent  palace,  which 
is  gay  with  mosaic  and  statues,  like  a  dowager 
freshened  up.  Two  or  three  domes  gather 
round,  and  the  background  frowns  with  monas¬ 
teries. 

The  houses  look  much  the  same  from  the 
sister  bridge,  which  links  the  island  with  the 
city,  but  they  sweep  back  at  the  curve  of  the 

a 

river,  and  show  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the 
brick  tower  of  Bocca  della  Verita,  backed  by 
Mount  Aventine.  The  bridge  is  of  the  same 
era  as  that  to  the  Trastevere,  having  been  built 
by  Fabricius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  is 
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famed  as  the  place  whence  Damasippus  would 
have  sprung  into  the  Tiber.  He  might  take 
the  leap  now  without  risk  of  drowning ;  for  the 
scant  water  ripples  over  the  bottom,  and  this  is 
hid  only  by  the  muddy  colour.  Its  shallowness 
enables  us  to  see  the  ruins  of  Pons  Sublicius, 
lower  down,  and  which  are  invisible  when  the 
stream  is  full.  It  was  built  of  wood,  six  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  timber 
structure  once  saved  Rome ;  for  here  it  was  that 
Horatius  Codes  kept  Porsena  at  bay  till  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  his  rear.  The  ma¬ 
terial  thus  became  sacred,  and  pervaded  all  the 
restorations,  till  a  flood  swept  the  bridge  away, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  left  only  its  founda¬ 
tion,  the  proudest  monument  of  old  Tiber. 

The  river  is  spanned  by  other  ancient  bridges, 
the  Pons  iEmilius,  now  Ponte  Rotto,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  demi-suspension  bridge,  and  the 
Pons  iElius,  now  St.  Angelo,  while  the  ruins  of 
Pons  Triumphalis  peer  up  near  the  Vatican,  like 
rocks.  We  may  pass  through  Porta  del  Popolo, 
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and  walk  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  right  bank, 
and  we  come  to  Ponte  Molle,  whence  a  road 
skirts  the  opposite  bank,  and  brings  us  back  to 
the  city.  The  path  by  the  Tiber  is  rough,  but 
should  be  preferred  to  the  road,  as  it  shows  the 
sweep  of  the  stream,  and  opens  glimpses  of  the 
city  and  country,  which  are  fruitful  of  interest. 
We  tread  ground  sacred  in  history,  and  think  of 
the  time  when  the  river  swarmed  with  galleys, 
and  rivalled  our  Thames  in  depth.  Now  its 
banks  rise  like  hills,  with  but  a  run  of  water  be¬ 
tween  ;  and  it  makes  its  way  to  the  sea  through 
a  new  channel,  which  has  dried  up  its  ancient 
roadstead. 

But  there  are  seasons  when  old  Father  Tiber 
rolls  down  mightily,  as  if  he  had  been  hoarding 
his  waters  for  a  display.  These  rushes  are  ter¬ 
rific,  one  in  the  fifth  century  having  extended 
over  the  whole  city,  while  the  flood  of  1347  rose 
even  higher,  sparing  but  the  tops  of  the  seven 
hills.  There  was  an  overflow  last  November, 
and  the  streets  on  the  banks  were  only  passable 
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in  boats,  exciting  great  alarm ;  but  the  water 
spread  no  further,  and  a  few  dry  days  swept  it 
into  its  channel. 

The  last  great  flood  was  in  1846.  The  water 
rose  in  the  night,  pouring  into  the  Via  di  Ri- 
petta,  at  one  end  of  the  city,  and  into  the  Ghetto 
at  the  other ;  and  morning  showed  it  still  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  story  of  its  destructiveness  was 
told  by  itself ;  for  it  streamed  with  broken  furni- 
’  ture,  swept  from  houses,  and  the  litter  of  the 
streets,  and  rich  and  poor  suffered  alike.  It  rose 
with  every  hour,  flowing  into  the  courtyards  of 
the  palaces,  and  rushing  into  the  churches,  and 
converting  the  highways  into  rivers.  Thus  it 
reached  the  Corso,  and  half  the  city  was  under 
water. 

The  floods  are  caused  by  the  long  continuance 
of  either  the  east  wind  or  the  south ;  the  former 
preventing  the  outflow  of  the  river  by  raising 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  latter  bringing 
heavy  rains,  which  the  mountains  swell  with 
melted  snow,  and  discharge  in  a  tide.  The 
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emperors  niade  attempts  to  correct  the  evil,  but 
without  success ;  and  Horace  might  have  seen 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  engulfed  in  1846,  as  in  his 
own  day.  So  old  Father  Tiber  flows  along, 
dwindled  in  size,  but  retaining  his  traditions, 
and  occasionally  assuming  his  old  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

» 

ART  IN  ROME. 

A  sight  of  the  treasures  of  art  in  Rome 
brings  us  to  realise  the  words  of  Goethe — 

“  Rome  is  a  world,  and  he  who  goes  thither  is 
new-born.”  Here  art  is  everywhere,  and  shows  its 
whole  development,  its  meridian,  decline,  and  revi¬ 
val,  and  the  inspirations  of  poetry,  barbarism,  and 
taste.  We  are  girded  with  form  and  colour,  and  * 
the  mind  catches  impressions  of  the  objects,  as 
from  a  dye,  so  that  we  wake  from  a  reverie, 
and  find  we  were  thinking  of  some  masterpiece, 
seen  days  before.  Thus  we  acquire  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  feel  art’s  ministry  as  well  as  grace ; 
for  it  does  not  more  refine  us  than  enlighten 
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Not  that  I  can  say  the  greatest  masters  produce 
such  effect  in  every  case.  We  are  disappointed 
in  their  representations  of  Scriptural  incidents, 
which  here  so  abound,  and  which  Ladv  East- 
lake  has  now  first  made  “  Books  for  the  Sim¬ 
ple,”  by  bringing  them  under  every  eye,  with 
illustrative  comments.*  These  works  are  pre¬ 
cious,  because  they  are  efforts  of  genius,  but 
they  fail  in  the  purpose  of  a  picture — they  do 
not  realise  the  scene.  A  sacred  subject  seems 
to  dwarf  the  artist’s  conception,  and  leave  him 
no  power  of  treatment — making  even  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tame.  None  of  the  Nativities  take  us 
into  the  stable.  I  saw  but  one  sacred  picture 
in  Rome  that  grasped  its  subject,  and  this  was 
the  ascension  of  the  archangel  Michael,  with 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion — truly  a  miracle, 
and  worthy  to  pair  with  our  Sebastian  del 
Piombo’s  Raising  of  Lazarus.  But  art  has 
never  pourtrayed  a  living  Christ,  nor  Christ 

*  “  The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  Exemplified  in 
Works  of  Art.” 
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dead  :  it  puts  a  halo  round  a  head,  but  it  cannot 
show  the  halo  in  the  face,  in  the  union  of 
majesty  and  humility,  authority  and  love,  which 
death  itself  would  reverence.  So  these  pictures 
are  not  to  be  received  as  “  books  for  the  sim¬ 
ple,”  for  they  convey  no  instruction,  and  even 
mislead.  Let  the  simplest  form  their  own 
conception  of  Christ,  after  they  have  been  told 
his  history,  and  it  will  better  image  him  than 
the  perfection  of  art.  Such  would  seem  to  be 
Lady  Eastlake’s  opinion,  when  she  makes  “  the 
simple”  understand  the  scriptural  pieces  of  the 
masters,  and  says,  “  This  is  art  alone 
producing  works  before  which,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  eye  of  feeling  remains  dry.” 
The  eye  of  feeling  even  recoils  when  it  confronts 
a  portraiture  of  the  Almighty,  and  finds  him 
represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  beard  and 
bald  head.  He  is  thus  depicted  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  Rome,  and  the  “  simple”  must 
take  this  for  his  likeness,  if  they  believe  their 
“  books.”  Ladv  Eastlake  mentions  that  it  is 
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an  unsettled  question  whether  Michael  Angelo 
intended  to  pourtray  the  Deity  or  Chaos,  on  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  figure  aims  to 
inspire  awe,  and  has  tasked  the  painter’s  power 
to  the  utmost,  but  it  falls  short  in  execution, 
and  represents  sternness  rather  than  sublimity. 
One  sees  the  mistake  of  such  efforts  by  a  glance 
at  the  figures  of  Eve  and  the  Sybils  on  the 
same  roof  and  by  the  same  hand.  Here  the 
sublime  has  been  reached,  both  in  beauty  and 
grandeur;  for  the  artist  was  master  of  the 
human  form,  and  mirrored  it  as  he  would. 
But  his  art  extended  no  farther,  and  its  wings 
but  fluttered  on  the  ground,  when  he  sought  to 
reach  Heaven.  So  it  is  with  Raphael.  We 
have  Sybils  by  him,  too,  and  they  are  even 
more  beautiful  than  Michael  Angelo’s,  though 
less  grand.  Such  treasures  are  lost  at  the  out- 
of-the-way  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Peace, 
where  they  are  little  visited,  but  the  few  who 
come  see  Raphael  in  his  might.  This  I  could 
not  discern  in  his  Transfiguration,  which  is 
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pronounced  “  one  of  the  three  great  pictures  of 
the  world.”  Here  I  beheld  what  Lady  East- 
lake  calls  “art  alone” — not  nature,  and  divinity 
still  less.  The  picture  fails  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned  before ;  it  does  not  present  the 
scene.  And  we  meet  the  same  disappointment 
from  Michael  Angelo’s  “  Last  Judgment,”  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is  so  little  suggestive 
that  it  might  be  anything  else,  and  the  crowd 
of  figures  give  no  impression  of  the  subject 
which  the  artist  has  sought  to  grapple,  but 
failed  to  conceive.-  We  recognise  power,  but  it 
is  power  without  life,  and  neither  moves  us  nor 
instructs. 

The  lack  of  reality  is  more  apparent  at 
Rome,  because  there  we  confront  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  and  find  them  embodying  this 
quality,  and  great  masters  appear  ’prentice 
hands  in  comparison  with  some  unknown. 
The  ancient  gives  his  work  soul,  as  well  as 
life,  and  the  divinity  Art  has  missed  on  canvass, 
he  impresses  on  marble.  Only  one  such  pro- 
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duction  exists,  perhaps,  but  this  is  a  god,  and 
seems  to  possess  a  god’s  immortality  ;  for  two 
thousand  years  have  not  specked  its  freshness. 
We  must  see  the  Apollo  Belvidere  before  we 
understand  the  capacity  of  Art.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  statue  of  Christ  is  an  abortion  by  the 
side  of  this  paragon.  Here  the  ancient  has 
given  form  even  to  light,  the  marble  beams, 
and  every  lineament  marks  godhead.  The  face 
is  suffused  like  the  sun,  yet  wears  a  majestic 
solemnity,  the  figure  is  the  perfection  of  form, 
yet  seems  not  a  body;  the  feet  step,  but  do  not 
tread.  It  excites  no  wonder  that  such  a  figure 
should  be  worshipped ;  for  it  stands  like  a 
dream,  and  never  leaves  memory ;  so  that  the 
worshipper  bore  it  away  in  his  mind,  and  might 
mistake  this  effect  for  omnipresence. 

Ancient  Art  may  have  grasped  no  other 
divinity,  but  it  was  thorough  in  its  conception 
of  reality,  as  we  have  proof  in  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Laocoon. 
The  Laocoon  not  only  lives — it  has  the  Apollo’s 
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impersonation  of  soul.  There  is  pulsation  in 
the  giant  form  of  the  father,  with  every  muscle 
strained,  and  almost  rending  himself  in  his 
agony,  the  arms  throwing  off  the  folds  of  the 
serpent  here,  to  be  entangled  there ;  and  there 
is  Being  in  his  upturned  face,  with  its  fusion  of 
anguish,  distraction,  and  despair.  We  follow 
the  coils  of  the  serpent  till  they  hetive  and 
move,  their  twists  round  the  figures  requiring  a 
gliding  of  the  eye,  which  transfers  it  to  them, 
and  so  prolongs  the  illusion.  The  two  boys 
are  in  the  same  grip,  but  carry  the  horror  a 
stage  further,  while  preserving  the  same  instant 
of  time.  Art  has  attained  this  effect  in  no 
other  instance. 

But  it  is  only  when  they  step  from  earth  that 
the  masters  of  later  time  fall  short  in  reality. 
I  might  say  of  many  what  I  have  said  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  and  it  would  find 
confirmation  in  Rome,  where  their  works  take 
the  same  range.  But  a  volume  would  be 
needed  to  cite  the  examples  of  their  power  and 
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glance  at  their  merits,  and  they  are  productions 
that  must  be  seen  to  be  realised.  Two  I  must 
mention,  though  they  are  small  works — what 
might  be  called  gems  in  this  treasury  of  the 
arts ;  but  they  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and 
seemed  to  give  it  new  perceptions.  The 
“  Hope”  and  “  Beatrice  de  Cenci”  of  Guido  are 
shadowed  at  every  corner  of  Rome,  but  no  copy 
gives  an  idea  of  the  originals,  nor  are  the 
originals  reproducible.  The  copies  are  as  wax 
figures,  taking  the  place  of  human  beings — for 
the  originals  possess  that  reality  we  spoke  of — 
the  life  and  soul ;  and  this  defies  imitation  :  it 
must  be  created.  The  “  Hope”  is  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains. 
Hope  is  personated  by  a  girl,  with  her  bosom 
half  bared,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes 
raised  to  Heaven.  The  treatment  is  as  poetic 
as  the  conception,  and  the  face  exhibits  such 
delicate  beauty,  that  the  artist’s  touch  might  be 
with  light  rather  than  colour.  The  eyes  hold  a 
tear,  but  it  is  fused  with  brightness,  which  we 
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see  to  spring  from  within,  and  is  the  glimmer 
of  hope  in  the  soul.  . 

The  story  of  Beatrice  de  Cenci  is  unfolded  to 
us  in  Shelley’s  tragedy.  She  confessed  to  having 
instigated  the  murder  of  her  father,  but  the  con¬ 
fession  was  made  to  save  her  youngest  brother 
from  the  rack,  and  is  now  believed  by  no  one. 
The  poet  makes  her  declare  her  innocence  to 
the  boy  in  their  parting : — 

“  Be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us,  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 

Though  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame. 
Liv’d  ever  holy  and  unstain’d.” 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Guido’s  portrait  was 
taken  from  life — some  asserting  that  he  painted 
it  the  night  before  Beatrice’s  execution,  while 
others  report  that  he  only  saw  her  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  threw  off  the  portrait  from  memory. 
Memory  alone  would  not  so  image  presence,  nor 
could  such  a  work  be  produced  in  a  single  night, 
but  we  may  arrive  near  the  truth  if  we  accept  a 
part  of  both  accounts.  Beatrice  is  represented 
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in  the  dress  of  sackcloth  in  which  she  appeared 
on  the  scaffold,  and  which  she  made  herself,  the 
last  night  of  her  life.  Her  beauty  renders  it  so 
becoming  that  it  might  have  been  selected  for 
adornment — only  the  mournful  look  is  severed 
from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  enwrapt 
beyond.  I  have  sought  to  describe  the  effect  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

Those  eyes  no  mask  of  falsehood  wear, 

Their  inmost  depths  are  shown, 

And  thence,  as  from  a  fountain  there. 

The  glance  of  truth  is  thrown. 

No  shade  of  guilt  o’erclouds  that  brow; 

It  has  the  morning’s  light, 

Though  it  is  set,  I  know  not  how, 

In  frame  of  deepest  night. 

No  trace  of  passion’s  brooding  storm 
Those  child-like  cheeks  betray  ; 

And  garb  of  penance  on  that  form 
Might  be  a  bride’s  array. 

That  beauty  touches  every  breast, 

And  moistens  every  eye  ; 

For  its  still  look  of  woe  suppress’d 
Sinks  deeper  than  a  cry. 
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And  here  are  witnesses  for  truth, 

That  fellow  not  with  crime  ; 

Whilst  Nature  mirrors  it  in  Youth, 

Art  crystals  it  in  Time. 

Rome  maintains  her  supremacy  in  art  by  the 
masterpieces  she  continues  to  produce,  though 
they  are  chiefly  the  work  of  foreigners.  These 
artists  are  of  all  nations,  and  all  nations  recruit 
their  number,  some  flowing  to  Rome  as  a  school, 
and  others  making  it  their  workshop.  The 
French  are  the  most  united,  having  brought  here 
their  spirit  of  organization,  and  established  an  • 
Academy,  which  has  existed  from  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  is  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  with  La  Brun,  and  first  stood  in  the 
Corso ;  but  the  house  there  proved  unsuitable, 
and  the  French  Government  exchanged  it  for 
the  Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  sites  in  Rome,  and  the  Villa  is 
spacious,  affording  room  for  galleries  of  models 
as  well  as  quarters  for  a  director  and  twenty-four 
students.  The  students  are  selected  by  the 
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Academy  of  Paris,  which  awards  the  honour  by 
competition,  so  that  only  merit  can  succeed.  It 
is  a  prize  worth  the  contest,  securing  a  passage 
to  Rome  and  back,  with  an  apartment  at  the 
Villa,  and  an  allowance  of  six  guineas  a-rnonth 
for  six  years.  The  Villa  is  surrounded  by 
grounds  laid  out  with  taste,  and  opening  on  the 
drives  and  promenade  of  the  Pincian  hill.  The 
training  embraces  sculpture  and  architecture,  as 
well  as  painting ;  and  each  student  must  forward 
a  production  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  every 
year,  as  a  testimony  of  his  progress. 

Such  an  institution  gives  a  centre  to  the 
French  artists  in  Rome,  as  well  as  community 
of  feeling,  interesting  them  in  each  other.  The 
influence  it  exercised  was  seen  by  the  English, 
and  incited  them  to  a  similar  organization,  but 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  steps  were  taken  for 
the  purpose.  Nor  did  the  movement  aim  at 
more  than  providing  the  means  of  studying  from 
the  living  model;  and  this  was  to  be  afforded 
at  evening  meetings,  to  be  held  periodically. 
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Generous  Englishmen  came  forward,  and  pro¬ 
vided  funds,  which  received  an  aid  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  thus  sprung 
into  being  the  British  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Rome.  It  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  French 
Academy,  and  falls  very  short  of  its  effect. 
That  institution  has  been  a  home  to  most  of  the 
French  artists,  who  there  were  fellow-pupils,  and 
moulded  into  a  brotherhood.  But  the  English 
meet  only  occasionally,  and  part  as  strangers  or 
rivals.  Not  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  form 
an  English  Academy  here  on  the  French  model. 
The  distance  from  England  is  too  great,  and 
students  may  find  every  style  in  England,  with¬ 
out  the  temptations  of  this  capital,  and  come 
here  when  they  have  proved  their  power. 

Rome  possesses  a  native  Academy  of  the 
Arts,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  emi. 
nent  resident  artists  of  all  countries,  and  awards 
prizes  with  the  same  range.  But  the  council  is 
not  immaculate,  and  its  decisions  are  sometimes 
disputed.  Indeed,  there  are  whispers  of  jobbery 
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and  favouritism,  and  these  would  prevail  more 
but  for  the  confidence  felt  in  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
is  one  of  this  body,  and  steadily  resists  undue 
influences. 

The  German  artists  also  used  to  maintain  an 
association  originated  for  their  own  body,  but 
ultimately  extended  to  all  artists,  though  under 
the  direction  of  Germans.  It  took  the  name  of 
“  Society  of  Ponte  Molle,”  from  the  bridge  by 
which  Germans  enter  Rome,  and  commemorated 
its  foundation  by  an  annual  festival.  This  came 
off  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  the  grottoes  of  Cer- 
vara,  and  was  the  last  incident  of  the  season. 
The  society  held  other  festivities  during  the 
year,  but  these  were  attended  only  by  its  mem¬ 
bers,  or  invited  guests,  and  invitations  were  con¬ 
fined  to  strangers  of  distinction.  Such  was  the 
banquet  to  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  in  1844, 
and  which  made  his  Majesty  a  witness  of  the 
admission  of  three  new  members,  and  their  de¬ 
coration  with  the  “  order  of  the  halfpenny.” 
The  “  order”  was  a  recognition  of  merit  as  well 
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as  brotherhood,  and  held  in  such  repute,  that 
Thorwaldsen  refused  to  wear  any  other  on  being 
presented  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  though  he 
possessed  some  of  the  noblest  in  Europe.  An¬ 
other  of  the  society’s  entertainments  bore  the 
name  of  “  Congido,”  and  was  given  in  honour 
of  any  member  departing  from  Rome,  ending 
in  his  being  crowned  with  laurel,  amidst  music 
and  acclamations.  But  none  of  the  meetings 
equalled  that  of  the  1st  of  May.  Then  the 
artist  world  mustered  in  a  body,  and  thronged 
the  road  to  Cervara  for  the  whole  seven  miles, 
some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  mingling 
with  every  style  of  carriage,  and  all  dressed  in 
fancy  costumes.  They  formed  a  procession  on 
reaching  the  neighbourhood,  and  marched  to 
the  spot  with  banners  and  music.  Then  came 
an  incantation  of  the  Sybil  of  the  cavern,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Chief,  and  which  brought  her 
forth  in  haste,  wresting  from  her  the  destinies 
of  the  younger  artists.  The  responses  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chaunts  and  addresses,  terminating  in 
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a  pic-nic  dinner,  and  the  day  concluded  with 
races  and  other  diversions,  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  display  the  hilarity  of  boyhood. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  an  association 
could  excite  no  alarm,  even  in  the  papal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  right  to  say  that  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  forty  years,  but  what  appeared 
harmless  to  the  vindictive  Gregory  the  Six¬ 
teenth,  seemed  a  mine  of  danger  to  Pius  the 
Ninth.  The  society  was  suppressed,  and  there 
are  no  more  junketings  to  Cervara. 

The  Germans  form  a  large  section  of  the 
artists  of  Rome.  They  are  earnest,  plodding 
folk,  zealous  in  their  work,  and  reaching  its 
cunning,  but  stopping  short  of  mastery.  I 
looked  through  their  statuary  for  something  of 
the  touch  of  Gibson,  but  in  vain,  and  there  was 
the  same  halt  in  their  pictures.  Everywhere 
there  was  talent,  and  even  skill,  but  no  genius, 
or  this  only  in  by-places,  toiling  unknown.  It 
gleamed  from  the  statues  of  Kaupert  and  the 
landscapes  of  Buhlmann,  and  there  may  be  other 
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exceptions,  but  they  did  not  fall  under  my  eye. 
Indeed,  I  learnt  that  many  Germans  remain  in 
the  background  for  years,  even  when  conscious 
of  power,  and  make  no  effort  to  dispose  of  their 
productions  or  attract  notice,  only  stepping  for¬ 
ward  when  their  works  will  till  a  studio.  These 
creations  of  their  fancy  are  the  fruit  of  hours 
snatched  from  journeywork,  by  which  they  live, 
and  they  are  thus  past  their  prime  when  they 
graduate  as  artists.  Promotion  is  never  attained 
by  some,  for  they  sell  their  productions  when 
they  can  and  for  what  they  will  fetch,  and  do  not 
aspire  to  be  anything  but  drudges. 

Mr.  Kaupert  lives  at  35,  Ripa  de  Fiume. 
He  has  just  completed  a  figure  of  “  Susanna 
surprised  in  the  bath,”  a  work  displaying  a  fine 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  embodying  a  poetic 
conception  as  well  as  power  in  treatment.  The 
matron  is  bending  forward,  and  trying  to  veil 
her  form  with  a  garment  which  she  has  snatched 
up,  while  her  emergence  from  the  bath  is  so 
realised  that  we  see  the  water  dripping  from  the 
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skin,  and  saturating  the  tresses  on  her  shoulder. 
The  eyes  have  a  look  of  panic,  which  adds  to 
the  softness  of  the  face,  and  is  in  unison  with 
the  parted  lips,  and  general  shrinking  expres¬ 
sion.  This  fine  production  may  be  bought  for 
2000  scudi,  about  £450.  Mr.  Kaupert  lately 
obtained  the  St.  Luke’s  prize  for  a  model  of  a 
group  of  the  slaughtered  children  at  Bethlehem, 
and  the  work  was  so  admired  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
that  he  declared  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
society  if  it  did  not  obtain  this  recognition. 

I  saw  a  Madonna  by  another  German  work¬ 
man,  Lewy  by  name,  and  it  could  not  be  equalled 
in  any  church  of  Rome.  It  is  half-size,  and  of  the 
purest  marble,  and  rises  from  a  pedestal  inlaid 
with  rare  stones.  The  Virgin  is  an  impersona¬ 
tion  of  maternal  love,  touched  with  majesty  ; 
and  the  infant  sits  on  her  lap  as  on  a  throne, 
unsupported,  and  commanding  attention  by  his 
raised  hand,  while  his  face  wears  an  expression 
of  sweet  thoughtfulness,  blended  with  childish 
innocence.  I  was  not  singular  in  my  admira- 
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tion  of  this  Madonna.  I  received  an  invitation 
from  Liszt  to,  visit  his  monastery  on  Monti 

0 

Mario,  and  there  found  a  photograph  of  the 
work  hanging  in  his  room.  He  spoke  of  it 
with  rapture,  and  his  praise  might  not  be  too 
high.  Mr.  Lewy  resides  at  14  b,  Via  Nicolo 
de  Tolentino. 

The  same  yard  holds  the  studio  of  Mr.  Story, 
an  American  artist,  and  the  author  of  “  Roba  di 
Roma.”  He  was  giving  the  last  touch  to  a 
clay  Cleopatra  when  I  entered,  and  it  will  rank 
among  his  finest  works,  and  the  finest  works  of 
the  season.  The  fair  Egyptian  is  represented 
at  a  moment  of  fate — after  the  defeat  of  An¬ 
tony,  and  still  helmed  from  the  combat.  The 
face  retains  its  pride  of  beauty,  but  clouded  by 
sorrow  and  perplexity,  and  the  figure  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  represent  weariness,  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  abstraction  in  the  face,  ab¬ 
sence  of  mind  being  marked  by  the  robe  falling 
from  the  shoulder,  and  the  dejected  air.  The 
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details  are  delicately  worked  out,  and  give  the 
work  finish  and  unity. 

None  of  the  studios  attract  so  much  attention 
as  that  of  Mr.  Gibson,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  English  sculpture,  and  has  no  superior  in 
any  country.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  one  of  our 
countrymen  take  such  rank,  and  the  more, 
when  he  is  one  we  admire  for  his  character  as 
much  as  his  genius.  Detraction  strikes  as  hard 

at  artists  as  authors,  and  few  escape  in  Rome, 
but  all  tongues  join  in  extolling  Mr.  Gibson, 

and  not  more  for  his  productions  than  his  gene¬ 
rous  feeling.  His  studio  is  a  little  Vatican  in 
its  array  of  his  productions,  and  one  regrets 
they  are  not  as  well  arranged.  He  is  now 
augmenting  their  number  with  a  noble  work — 
Psyche  propitiating  Cerberus.  It  is  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  type  of  Greek  beauty  in 
an  etherial  form,  and  with  the  impress  of  spi¬ 
rituality.  The  sylph  is  just  offering  Cerberus 
the  cake,  and  her  right  hand  grasps  the  box,  in 
which  she  is  to  bring  away  the  essence  of  beauty. 
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Hesitation  and  timidity  appear  through  her 
form  and  in  every  feature,  yet  fused  with  reso¬ 
lution,  and  we  see  she  is  determined  to  go  on, 
so  that  a  single  figure  tells  the  whole  story — a 
result  that  could  be  produced  by  no  other  artist. 

I  visited  the  studios  of  two  of  Mr,  Gibson’s 
pupils,  now  eminent  sculptors — Miss  Hosmer, 
the  American  artist,  and  Mr.  Spence.  Miss 
Hosmer  has  been  maligned  in  a  cruel  manner, 
her  talent  provoking  envy,  and  her  sex  inviting 
attack ;  and  one  of  her  countrymen  spread  a 
rumour  that  she  hired  Germans  to  execute  work, 
and  then  palmed  it  off  as  her  own.  I  made 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  ascertained  there 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  charge, 
and  it  has  since  been  refuted  by  Mr.  Gibson. 
In  fact,  few  sculptors  work  harder  than  Miss 
Hosmer,  and  her  only  relaxation  seems  to  be  a 
gallop  on  her  hunter  Galant — and  his  jumps 
over  hedges  and  ditches.  She  has  now  in  hand 
three  works — a  fountain  for  Lady  Marion  Hol- 
ford,  a  group  of  a  fawn  and  satyrette,  and  a 
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bronze  door,  figurative  of  Night.  The  fountain 
is  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  embraces  several 

t 

figures,  a  siren  singing  on  rocks  above,  while 
cupids  flounder  on  dolphins  below.  The  group 
of  the  fawn  and  satyrette  is  unfinished,  but  is 
already  spirited,  and  every  touch  adds  life.  The 
door  is  an  elaborate  work,  devoting  twelve  panels 
to  the  hours  of  Night,  and  four  to  companion 
subjects,  while  the  top  gives  a  hemisphere  to  Air, 
personated  by  a  zephyr.  The  hemisphere  rises 
from  two  compartments,  one  of  which  depicts  the 
vintage,  and  symbols  the  Earth,  and  the  other  a 
fishing  scene,  denoting  the  Sea,  and  then  follow 
the  twelve  panels  of  the  hours  of  night,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  two  more  compartments,  which  re¬ 
spectively  show  Aurora  veiling  the  stars  and  the 
burst  of  day.  Three  of  the  hour  panels  are 
modelled,  and  these  exhibit  Night  rising  with 
the  stars,  Phosphor  and  Hesper,  and  the  Falling 
Star.  The  design  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
poetic  I  had  seen,  and  prompted  the  following 
lines : 
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Tis  well  to  make  of  Night  a  door, 

And  with  the  hours  to  panel  o’er  ; 

But  such  a  night  as  this  should  close 
Where  only  Love  and  Peace  repose. 

A  fitting  sentinel  aloft, 

The  Air,  in  form  of  zephyr  soft ; 

The  fishers  watches  o’er  the  sea, 

And  Earth’s  ripe  vintage  and  its  glee. 

And  here  in  kindred  forms  arise 
Twelve  sister  hours  upon  the  skies  ; 

And  Art,  in  every  panel’s  space, 

A  mirror  gives  to  Night  and  grace. 

A  cherub  sheds  a  radiant  tear 
Where  drops  a  falling  star  in  fear  j 
And  rising  stars  divert  our  gaze, 

From  Hesper’s  and  from  Phosphor’s  rays. 

Such  hours  might  hold  us,  by  their  gleam, 

In  a  rapt  meditative  dream  ; 

Till,  through  Night’s  porch,  Aurora  springs, 
And  “  veils  the  stars,”  and  Morning  brings. 

The  studio  of  Mr.  Spence  turns  off  from  the 
Via  Babuino,  and  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  in 
Rome,  and  also  one  of  the  most  interesting,  con¬ 
taining  the  casts  of  most  of  his  works,  and  many 
copies,  so  that  we  see  the  steps  by  which  he  has 
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risen  to  eminence,  and  developed  his  genius.  This 
shows  to  advantage  one  of  his  great  points, — the 
variety  he  has  given  to  his  representations  of  the 
human  face.  The  creations  of  his  chisel  form  a 
marble  harem,  embracing  such  works  as  Flora 
Macdonald,  Highland  Mary,  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  executed  for  the  Queen,  and  the  Psyche, 
bought  by  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid.  The  last  has 
a  companion  in  a  figure  of  Cupid  taking  off  his 
quiver,  and  both  reveal  the  master  hand.  The 
casts  include  the  group  of  the  Finding  of  Moses, 
executed  for  Mr.  Naylor,  and  a  work  as  full  of 
pathos  as  power.  Mr.  Spence  showed  me  a 
group  in  clay — Hector  and  Andromache,  with 
their  child  Astyanax,  and  a  clay  figure  of  Mil- 
ton’s  Sabrina  rising  from  the  water.  Hector  is 
saying  farewell,  and  Andromache  leans  on  his 
bosom,  and  looks  up  at  his  face,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  mournful  tenderness,  while  his  eyes  are 
bent  on  his  child,  and  the  little  fellow  rests  on 
his  arm,  after  being  conciliated  by  the  removal 
of  his  helmet.  This  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
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the  artist  uses  it  as  a  support,  and  makes  it  give 
completeness  to  the  group.  One  of  the  old 
classics  describes  a  picture  as  a  poem  without 
words :  here  we  have  a  poem  in  sculpture.  It 
is  written  in  the  scene  and  treatment,  showing 
Andromache’s  reliance  and  love,  and  contrasting 
her  feminine  grace  with  the  masculine  symmetry 
of  Hector,  as  well  in  character  as  form.  The 
“  Sabrina”  is  handled  with  the  same  delicacy,  and 
realises  those  fine  words : 

“ - from  off  the  waters  fleet 

Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet ; 

O’er  the  cowslip’s  velvet  head, 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread.” 

The  roll  of  Roman  sculptors  no  longer  in¬ 
cludes  the  name  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  has 
sought  an  honourable  retirement,  but  his  chisel 
has  fallen  to  his  two  sons,  and  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  busts  worthy  of  their  father.  The  elder 
has  executed  one  of  Socrates,  replete  with  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  younger  has  moddled  several 
from  life,  and  is  particularly  happy  in  one  of 
Mr.  Richard  Brooke,  so  well  known  in  Rome. 
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I  am  left  no  space  to  glance  at  the  Roman 

painters,  but  I  cannot  withhold  mention  of  four 

pictures,  of  which  I  made  a  prief  in  my 

memory,  and  this  scarcely  needs  help  from  my 

notebook.  Few  visitors  of  Rome  are  unac- 

* 

quainted  with  the  productions  of  Mr.  Arthur 

Strutt,  but  they  will  have  seen  none  to  equal 

his  “  Roman  Harvest,”  which  exhibits  the 

dramatic  power  of  Frith,  with  a  higher  theme. 

The  scene  rests  on  a  landscape,  presenting  the 

ruin  of  Sette-bassi,  and  is  backed  by  the  Alban 

hills,  from  Palestrina  to  Castel  Gondolfo.  The 

Claudian  aqueduct  appears  on  the  right,  and 

the  harvest  is  depicted  in  the  foreground,  where 

it  parades  more  than  a  hundred  figures  of  men 

and  animals.  Their  number  enables  the  artist 

to  unfold  the  whole  process,  from  the  cutting 

to  the  transport.  The  front  is  occupied  by 

reapers,  watched  by  a  mounted  bailiff,  and 

under  toll  to  a  begging  friar,  while  another 

group  is  turning  sheaves,  and  a  third  sifting 

♦ 

grain,  and  throwing  it  in  a  heap ;  and  night 
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protects  this  by  a  lantern- topped  pole,  fronting 
the  guardian’s  hut.  The  grain  is  sacked  at 
another  point,  and  carried  off  by  donkeys,  and 
horses  are  treading  it  out  at  another,  whence  a 
reaper  has  stolen  away  to  woo  a  lass,  under 
cover  of  an  empty  waggon.  A  second  waggon 
serves  as  a  chapel,  and  we  see  the  reapers’ 
tents  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  The  artist 
has  produced  the  finest  effects  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  light,  the  sequence  of  the  action,  the 
grouping  of  the  figures  and  objects,  and  the 
bright  colouring. 

Mr.  Strutt  has  in  hand  a  smaller  piece,  which 
he  is  executing  for  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 
This  also  takes  the  Alban  hills  for  the  land¬ 
scape,  but  from  another  point,  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  occupied  by  an  equestrian  portrait  of 
Lord  Pembroke,  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman 
farmer.  The  picture  is  completed  by  a  bul- 
lock-cart  and  donkeys,  bearing  Roman  peasants. 
The  artist  here  again  finds  play  for  his  mastery  of 
colour,  which  gives  embellishmentwith  every  touch. 
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The  other  pictures  were  by  Mr.  Biihlmann, 
a  Swiss,  and  were  both  landscapes,  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  bay  of  Baia,  while  its  companion 
spanned  the  country  round  Naples.  We  could 
not  say  which  scene  was  the  more  beautiful — 
for  each  seemed  a  paradise ;  and  the  pictures 
showed  the  same  care  in  treatment,  reaching 
the  minutest  points,  but  never  obtruding.  The 
artist  made  us  forget  his  art,  and  held  us 
enchained  by  Nature. 

Such  were  the  memories  I  brought  from 
Rome,  blended  with  kindnesses  I  can  never 
forget,  and  which  followed  me  to  the  very  gate 
of  the  city,  when  the  time  came  for  my 
departure. 


THE  END. 
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